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Scepties in London believe that 
tensions will mount in Ihc months 
ahead as EU states struggle lo qual- 
ify lo jun ihe curo currency club. 
Aud, in what was conslruerl as a ciıl- 
culaled snub elirecled at the Geı= 
man finance minister, Thee Waiggul, 
and the puwerfu) German contra 
banker, Hans Timeyer, Mr Chiru 
insisled hal {he independence of 
ihe fulure Eurupean central bank 
had to be bxtarced by i pufitical 
counlerweight. 

To German bankers thal is iı Cli 
phenism for laxily. And in parallcl 
lo the summit, Mr Wnikel anl fis 
French counlerparl, Jean Arlhuis, 
failed to selle lhe fundamenlal 
differenves over 1l rele of the cen 
tral banks, macrocconomic [elicy- 
nuking under the single currency 
regi, andl the rules governing fis- 
cul belkwiour after the currency is 
hunched in LY, 

EU finance miuislers wete 10 
mect in Dublin an Thurstlay, an the 
eve of the EÛ sunmıit, în wı attempt 
to cobble together a deal un Ilie 
turmis for joining the single cur- 
rency. Mr Kohl sail France and 
Germany hoped lo table a joint pro- 
posal on the stability pact. 

The war of words on the fringes 
of the summit highlighted the wors- 
ening friction between the two key 
European powers, despite the at- 
tempt to put on a show of unity. 

While the French prime minister, 
Alain Juppé, came close to describ- 
ing Bundesbank-style control of 
monetary policy as undemocratic, 
the Bavarian prime minister, Ed- 
mund Stoiber, urged Germany to 
walk away fom the single currency 
unless the rest of Europe agreed to 
Bonn's insistence on a rigorous 
stabillty pact. 
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| spells misery 
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lan Traynor In Nuremburg, 
Sarah Ryle and Michael White 


RANCE anl Germany fucllel 
John Majur's pulilical turmoil 
on Momulay asihey spullerl onl 


thir (ktermination lo sevk fanler 
progress on Europwan in graliun, 
British ministers struggling lo 


control feuding wilhiu Tury ranks 
derived some comfort fram the fail 
ure of Frartce ad Gerrmatty to bury 
their differences un low to run the 
European Union's proposed single 
currency, the curv. Any respile for 
ihe Government was likely lu bie 
temporary before Ihis weckcud's 
European Union summit in Dublin, 

Chancellor Helmut Koll and 
Presiclenl Jacuvs Clhirie an 
nounced after their bilateral summit 
i» Nurcmburg lhal their (inanct 
officials woull cantinuc warking 
lowards a denl un (he comentiuus 
“stabilily pacl" designed tu bullress 
the euru, wilh lighl rules for uco- 
nomic manageımenl — aki fines for 
delinquent states. 

In a policy initiative thal will a- 
gravale 1ension over Europe within 
the Tory ranks, butlı leaders also is- 
sued a 12-page letter to the Dublin 
summit, calling for greater Euro- 
pean integration on a broad sweep 
of home affairs, the hypersensitive 
issue of inımigration, plus foreign 
and defence policy-making. 

At Westmiıster, senior ministers 
insisted that “things are calming 
down” within the Conservative ranks 
after Mr Major's authoritative re- 
statement on Sunday of the Cabinet's 
“wait and see” policy on the euro. 

But Tory Eurosceptics promised 
to pursue their campaign for an out- 
right No to the euro. The flamboy- 
ant populist MP Teresa Gorman 
announced she would keep the feud 
going by introducing a bill in Janu- 
ary to hold a referendum onı total 
British withdrawal from Europe. 

‘The issues were due to be aired 
this week in a two-day Commons 
debate before the Dublin summilL 


st . 8 . A farmer uses his tractor to create a 
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arriving from the island of Crete. 
“The farmers are being tactically 
smart. They are not cutting off the 
capital because they don't want pub- 
lic opinion against them,” said politi 
cal commentator John Loulis. 

The government announced new 
taxes and the abolition of tax breaks 
last month along with its 1997 bud- 
get, to bring the economy in line 
with Greece's EU partners. The 
measures have sparked a stream of 
marches through Athens. Teachers, 
students, construction workers and 
pensioners have marched, Even 
Greek diplomats are refusing to 
work after losing tax breaks. 


` TheGuar 


Black flag of protel 
motorway blockade near Athens 


voted for him and he's not met any 
of our demands.” 

Not since the mid-1980s, when 
economic austerity was first intro- 
duced to the EU's poorest member, 
has there been such opposition. The 
farmers' revolt has been all the 
more painful coming from a sector 
that has traditionally supported the 
governing Pasok socialists. 

The farmers have vowed to stay 
put until Christmas or beyond urr- 
less the government gives İn. So far, 
however, . they have carefully 
avoided blocking the rich agricul 
tural area around Thebes, north of 


the capital, or stopping produce. 
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hold Greece 
to ransom 


Helena Smith 


HE farmers manııing the barri- 

cade at the Artemisian tunnel 
on the Corinth-Tripoli lighway, are 
mt happy. The first night they 
urecledl the roadblock, 190k oul- 
siıle Athens, they got drunk. Their 
wives brouglıt them pots of steant- 
ing slew and, they admit, they did 
have (un, 

“Controlling the road does ınake 
you feel very powerful," says Gior- 
gos Pinatsis of his role in whal has 
become one of the biggest revolts lo 
hil modern Greece. 

"Bul many of us here believe that 
Ile only power you have in life is to 
vıle and in our case il has got us 
nowhere," he sighs. “We startled 
this blockade becausé the gover 
mıenl's budget is criminal. It wants 
lo extinguish us farmers in the 
name of Maastricht," 

This week only a few Iarmers 
were actually working the fields. 
The rest were maintaining road- 
blocks round the country in protest 
against the ruling socialists’ tough 

, Îsal policies, aimed at getting 

, reece's budget into a condition that 
night meet the European Union's 

| eriteria for a single currency. 

' As the revolutionary spirit gains 
force, growing numbers have got 
into lheir tractors to join the block- 
ade that las both split and paralysed 
the country for the past fortnight. 
Around 2,000 trucks were said to be 

on motorways that have 

gone eerily qulet, or at roadblocks 
around Greece's borders. 

„The men on the Corinth-Tripali 

hway go ito paroxysms of fury 

at the very mention of the prime 

minister, Costas Simitis — "the man 

who has sold Greece to the EU". 

And, mindful of the recent success 
altheir counterparts in France, they 
say they are here to stay. : 

“Our tractors are our tanks,” 
mars Yannis Eufstathiou. "f Simitis 

Wêre to meet us now we would spit 
on him .. . we are the ones who 


ا 
Generals call for ah end to nuclear weapons‏ 


nuclear armıamenta “are not 
susceptible to deterrence or are 
simply not credible”, 

The generals conclude: “The 
end of the cold war makes it poa- 
sible. The dangers of prolifera- 
tion, terrorism and a tew nuclear 
arma race rerider it neccaaary.” 

@ The US said this week that 


. | Nato would not station nuclear 


weapons on the territory of new 
members it plans to admit froma 
central and eastern Europe, “In 


: „| today’s Europe Nato has no in- 
earler this year is one of several . 


fentlon, no plan and no need to 
station quclear weapona on the 
territory ofany new membera,”"; 


.| the US secrctary of state Warren 


Christopher anid at the start of a 
two-day meeting of Nato forelgn 
ministers in Bruasels. 


Comment, page 12 


worldwide aystem of inspection 


8 ensure that rogue states or 
rrorists cnnnot acquire such 
weapons. With thie would go “an 
agreed procedure fot forcible in- 
ternational intervention” to dle- 
stroy illicit weapons. . . , 
, The signatories soy the end of 
the cold war favours disarma- . 
ment. The UN's approval of a 
tomprehonsive test ban treaty 


steps towards a nuclear-free 
world, But Rusala and the US . 
kecping warheads İn storage . 
after destroying their means of 
delivery creates.a ‘“reverajble . 
nuclear potential”, The nuclear , 


threats most commonly postu’. . 


lated to justify maintaining 


who evidently share Fleld 
Marshal Carver's bellef that. 
having a nuclear deterrent is : 
tiskier than not havipg one. 
Their statement, published in 
London, proposes three immedi- 
ate moves to take advantage of 
the ending of the cold war: fur-, 
ther large cuts in nuclear stock- 
pilea, taking those that remain . 
gradually off alert, and declaring 


‘Î that the world muat work t0" . 


warda their total elimination. . 
` “Tho exact circumstances and 
¢onditions that will make it pos- ` 


sible to proceed finalîy to aboli- . . 
tion cannot now be foreseen or : . 
prescribed,” the statement con’. : 


tinues, But in the generals’ view 
one obvious prerequisite is a 


David Faîrhali 


FELo MARSHAL Lord Carver, 
het Desert Rat” who rose to 
1 tains chlef of defence staff, . 
3t week joined more than 60 
اا‎ and admirala world- 
€ calling for the eliminaHon 
eclaring that nuclear 
wenpons represent “a clear aid ` 
Present danger to the vêry éxls- 
tence e eniy” include two . 
Supreme comman- 
ders, John Galvin and Bernard 
, Russia's General ` : 
lexander Lebed, President . 
aS ex-securlty adviser, and 
Horner force general Charles . 
. These are fighting men 
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lenge of Adams which 
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“It is my responsibility to keep cool. 
analyse what is going on on the field 
and take decisions,” he said. “Ther 
is something special abouul this team. 
They have the spirit and camaratlerie 
that comes from playing logether fr ا‎ 
along time,” 

Newcastle have naw lost twice al 
home in (he league ard four liunts in 
all. They have won only nce i live 
Premiership fixtures since baling 
Manchester United 50, Les Fer 1 
nancl should be back for the gait a 
Nottingham Forest nexl week, 
by then Keegan's teanı miıy be oulol ' 
the leading three. ! 


4 
1 


Gripping stuff . . . Shearer falls under the chall 
resulted in the Arsenal man’s dismissal 


Newcastle, A week earlier Keegan's 
team, reduced to 10 men by Balty's 
dismissal, had presented Chelsea 
with a lıuman barrier similar to that 
which they themselves faced now. 
An eight-maıı defence is difficult to 
«îsmantle at (he best of {imes anci 
welknigh impossible when it is 
Arsenal. 

Afterwards Keegan coınplained 
about his team's lack of imagination 
"given the talent we had out there”, 
adding darkly that “it wouldn't take 
many ınore performances like that 
for me to start changing players”. 

Wenger offered a sharp contrast: 


Tennis Davis Cup final 


French have last word | 


could have fought no braver fight. 
and true to himself he brought he 
evening to a close with a grac0us 
speech and winning smile. ۹ 
It was a day of withering physical 
and emotional fuctuationS. 
wa§ the tennis equivalent of snakes 
and ladders. It was impossible, Ù" 
the end, even to hazard a guess $ 
to who might win either match, but 
poor Kulti will doubtless feel that he 
should have brought Sweden 
sixth win in 21 years. 
The opening match between Pir 
line and the world No 9 Thomas Er 
qvist had been charged with 
unbearable tensions, swooping firî 
in the Frenchman's favour, Veer 
back violently to the Swede, ending 
in a final set of high drama and gi 
ing victory nearly 4% hours 
they had begun to Enqvist 36, Ê 
64,64,97. 
There was barely time for a1 
body to recover thelr breath 
Boetsch and Kulti came on cowl 
for their marathon contest. 
had met twice before, the Fren 
man winning both. But Kulti he" 
began to play like a man in 
The exuberant French fans 
hushed, sensing that the daY* 
biggest swing of fortune WAS aborl 
to go against them. Boetsch’s eyê 
appeared fo sink further and furtheî 
into his head as he lost the xe 
and third sets. Yannick 2 
France's non-playing capf# h 
seeched his No 2 to hang in. TS 
did to give France a32 victory . 


hting, Leek. 


Stephen Blerley In Malm 


T HERE are places in this country 
where the sun never sets, and 
there were times here last Sunday 
when it seemed the Davis Cup final 
would never end. But what a 
supremely thrilling finish it ulti- 
mately was, and the closest yet. 

Eventually, after more than nine 
hours’ play, it fell to Arnaud Boetsch 
to capture France's elghth victory in 
۾‎ tournament older than the Tour 
de France. Both he and Cedric Pio- 
line, also involved in a fiyve-set epic, 
must have felt as if they had raced 
every stage of that gruelling race, 

No final since the Davis Cup's in- 
ception in 1900 had previously been 
decided in the fifth set of the final 
rubber. Boetsch survived three 
match points before finally beating 
Nicklas Kull 76, 2-6, 46, 76, 108, 
the Swede barely able to stand at 
the close because of cramp. 

France, after winning the doubles 
on Saturclay, had begun the day 2-1 
aktead, saw Piotine serve for the cup 
ancl fail, and then watched in eyer- 
growing horror as Boetsch ap- 
pearecl to be slipping to defeat 
against an inspirecl Kulti. But the 
French No 2 held his nerve, 

So for Stefan Edberg, who was 
unable {o play his return singles 
after twisting his ankle onı the open- 
ing day, the retirement party was 
lingecl with sorrow, He wrapped a 
comforting arm around at obvi 
ously distressed Kult. Edberg 


guard action against a Newcastle al 
tack containing Milburn, Mitchell 
and the Robledo brothers. That after- 
noon they lost to a goal from George 
Robledo. Last Saturday lan Wright's 
scoring instincts brought Arsenal a 
famous win. 

The tone of their performance was 
captured in the way Lee Dixon hob- 
bled back for the closing minutes 
after being caught by a late, studs-up 
tackle from Beardsley, who was 
rightly cautioned despile Kevin Kee- 
gan's ranting at the officials. By then 
Arsenal's manager, Arsène Wenger, 
had used all lis substitutes, and his 
1eam facetl the prospect of having io 
hold oul witlı nine men. 

For Dixon the afternoon was par 
Henularly satisfying. He was regularly 
booecl by the Newcastle supporters 
who remembered tlıe Coca-Cola Cup 
quarlerfinal in January when 
Ginoln, having suffered rough treat 
ment from the right-back, was sent 
off. Dixon's response was to head Ar- 
senal into the lead after 11 minutes. 

When Shearer outjumped Hart- 
son 10 minutes later to head the 
scores level from Ginola's deflected 
centre, the England striker's seventh 
xoal in as many appearances, a mar- 
vellous match was in prospect, In the 
next inslant, however, the afternoon 
became n classic of a totally differenl 
kind. 

As Adams pursued Shearer to- 
wards thc 18-yard line lhe Newcastle 
ınan moved across lıim, contact was 
ımade and Shearer went down. Hav- 
ing decidecl that Adanıs, the last de- 
fencler, hac! fouled Shearer, Grallam 
Barber sent the Arsenal man off. 

The sending-off worked against 


5 You may put your foot in lt, In a 
manner of speaking (6) 

6 Cynthia takas a liking to 
alcohol (9) 

7 Cash or credit? (6) 

8 Pauses for Inspiration (9,6) 

15 An unfair comparison (4,2,3) 

17 Right to succeed (4,4) 

18 Poor ending lt might make (8) 

20 Holiday when one is not at one's 
best (3,3 

21 Outstanding work of art (6) 

23 Humphrey's artless look to us 
appears phoney (5) 
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Football Premiership: Newcastle 1 Arsenal 2 


four, there is every chance of a meme 
orable finish. 

I will be surprising, however, if 
any other team {tite captures the 
heroic unfJerlones of this victory 
over Newcastle at St James’ Park 
wich restored Arsenal to the head 
ofthe queue. It was achieval wilh 10 
meni after their captaitt, Tatty Aclams, 
had been sent off midway through 
the first half. 

‘The game bore distanl echoes of 
the 1952 FA Cup final when the early 
loss of heir right:bnck Wally Barnes 
forced Arsenal into a similar rear- 


Arsenal silence Keegan's guns 


Davld Lacey 


e were only playing 
leapfrog: onc of the Western 
Froni's more ironic numbers 
ınight well be applic! to the Premier- 
ship lis season, especially if he cun- 
test gots to {he wire, 

Newcastle United and Arsenal 
have becıı lrmding places since mid- 
Oelober. In seven wecks cach has 
lwen top Ihree times. Given the 
idiler involvement of Fiverpool and 
Manchester Unlted, along will Winı- 
bledon's perky presence in the top 


Football results 


Fulınnn 2, Brion Û; Hırttapaol 1, E xoter 1; 
Herold |, Chesler 2; Hull 1, Wan 1; Lrrytori 
Orlcrt 3, Cardit O; Mirsllald 2, Scarbcsounylı O, 
Rocixialo 1, Scunthorpe 2, Swangon 2, 
Tuqvay L1 O. Landing Posltlona: 1, Fulham 
(21-47 2, Curlela {21-30); 3, Cambridge Utd 
21-30. 


BELL'S ACOTTISH LEAGUE: Pramlar 
Division: Abardeen O, Fangers J: Celllc 2, 
Hearls 2; Dundes UId J, Dunlemëns 1; 
Hbemlans 2, MolhenwoA O; Rallh 1, Himarmck 
Û. Leading Posltioneı 1, Rangers {13-32}; 2, 
Canc {13-27}; 3, Abordeen (14-22). 


First Divisions CiyJlghanh 0O, Dirkiee O; 
Falk 2. East Flfe i: Parlick O, Morton O; Sl 
Jhnston 5, Strung Albion O; SI Mirren 2, 
Ardrle 3. Leadlirrg Posltlons: 1. St Johnston 
(16-35: 2, Falkkt. (16-20), 3, Ahciria {16-26} 


Second Divlalon: Avr 1, Dumbarton 4; 
Barvick O, Brezhin 0: Ciye 2, Lvingstoun O; 
Harelon P, Stunhousemulr P; Qııaen of iho 

Seııth 32, Sirünraet 2. Leading Poolttons: 

ss 2, Lmrvyslon 115-31); Hanlon 
14-29). 


Dlvialon Threa: Alou 2, Gueens Park 1; 
Arbroath 1, lvemesû 4; Cowdenbeath P, 
Forlar P. Monrose 2, Alk.on 1, Boss County 1, 
East Shrlawg 1. 

Laading Poaltlons1 1, invemasa (16-29, 2, 
Montrcse (16-29): 3, Poss County (16-28). 


24 No answer to FA rules being 
broken (7) 

25 Part of Russia the Yankees 
marched through (7) 

26 Shacdle glving cover for troops (5) 

27 Thers's a lot to be said for 
having it (9) 


Down 


1 Discharge for sutiden refusal tO 
wrk {9,6} 
2 Loans saved, can ınake a move 
(8) 
3 A cherming French accent (5} 
4 Fish and insecls turn a drab 
colour (8) 


FA CAALINQ PREMIERSHIP: Acts Vita 1, 
MEKI. bmugh O, Pl kluitn 2, Snthampon 1; 
Dslr Curly 2, crceilry 1; Evro I, 
agri Fh, (ov Mets U, Mircheralor 
Url 3. Loh Oster 1: Hr usllu 1, MLonil 2, 
Soll bY Woda; O. West Hun Û, 

Wirt tka 1, Hentliyl cun Furusl O. Tottenlsı1 
Hedgpuir U, Lirrpcrd T; Laatling Posllona: 1. 
AuSEnal Iplya1 tS, peinls 31): 2. bvarpool (15- 
IN, Howcast 15-C. 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE! Firat Divislan: 
Dalton 2, Bansty 2; Brndicıd 1, WES 
Brame Alb. an 1: Hmısb, 2, Ciyalal Palace 
1, Harwich OQ, Bımirvrgham 1, Cnford O, 
Chron 2: Portemouth 1, Stanko O, Por Valo O, 
Hrd lergf.ok! O. QPF 1. Snoffietd Ud O, 
Sulrnd 1, G'Jnam 1: Swindon O, Fe. iin] 1: 
Trimet 3, lpvwicli O, Wes r, 3. Mapzlcslor 
il. Leading Posltlone: 1, linn (21-40); 
2. Crysind Pulace E0۰3), 3, Damahy (13.30. 


Sacond Dlvislonı Ba sremoulh 3. Luton 2: 
Brstl Povceg 4, Bury 3. Crowo 5, Showsbury 
1: Mts County 2, Bnslc City 1; Pelerboro 8, 
Ralhusearn 2; Pyncuth O, Biunfiy O, Fraston 1. 
ã "nghim O, Stockport 2, Walsall J; Wattarcl 2, 
B'zchpu.ol 2 Wrenhaın 1, Wycorite Û, York O, 
Cr aslerfiek] O. Leading Positions: 1, Mihva’l 
21-40 2. Brentford (21-37); 3, Bury 120-28}. 


Third Divlalont Caris'e 2, Barnat 1; 
Gu'chodter 7, luncoln 1: Darlriyton 3, 


Norinampton 1, Doncasler 2, dg 1: 


Cryptic CFOSSWOIrd by Rufus 


Across 


$ This may pont out a direction — 


but not Est (9) 
1# Iluua's nolhng sour ir, this 
scem (5) 
11 Listen to a number cheer (7) 
12 Vessel alrnost cleparted with the 
wrork) load {7| 
13 A shıçıht touch af Ihe cievil {41} 
14 Docsn't it havo û servize 
chaugae? (4,6) 
1€ Organ bright with Rowers (7) 
17 Ahouse on mains supply (7) 
19 On the ıocks, shattered and 
destitute (5-5) 


42 The chances of racing (4} 
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ONAL NEWS 3 


Terms for 
Bosnia aid . 
spelt out 


lan Black and David Falrhall 


ESTERN powers are to in- 
crease pressure on the Bos- 


The Week 


HE UN has authorised the 
start af the long-delayed oll- 
for-food deal which allows Iraq 
to make a limited return to the 
oil market for the firat time since 
its 1990 invasion of Kuwalt. 


HE WORLD Trade Organ- 


isation is trying to prevent a nian authoriies to hand over 
row over global rights for work- indicted war criminals and will 
ers souring its showcase confer« directly link future ald to meeting 
ence in Singapore. pledges made undcr the Dayton 


Goods and bed, page 24 peace accord, it was announced last 


week, 
A plan approved by a two-day 
peace implementation conference İt 


OFI ANNAN of Ghana has 


emerged as the front-runner London, attencled by 50 countries, 

to succeed the UN secretary- promisecl more resources for the 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Hague war crimes iIribunal andl the 

whose bid for a second term was International Police Task Force 
vetoed by the US. (IPTP). 


It also vowed, though without 
celnboration, 10 consider “what fur- 


7 : ther measures can be taken lo facili- 

E jeke Ello DI e e . Rs 9 e : ^. 1ale the delivery of indictecs to (he 
Rupo, has been largely cleared Protestera parade an efflgy of President Milosevic in prison uniform through Belgrade PHOTO. vANMLurony | {ribunil for tial”, 

of allegations that he had sex But Carl Bildt, the high represen- 

with under-nge boys. tative for Bosnian, said police would 


not have the power to arrest 70 in- 
dicted war criminals still at large, 


Milosevic rejects compromise 


congress backed an although the conference 2mpow- 

for retired general Jullan Borger In Belgrade “We can only conclude that the | Journalists. Ms Marton sid she | ered the IPTF to investigate Bosn-‏ با 
court sed its judgment on politi had tritel to persunde him to slgn n jİ ian policensen. 2 5‏ ا < Rodolfo Roblea, a human rights‏ 

campaigner. lt is expected to ERBIA'S opposition vowed to | cal orders," said Vesna Rakic- memarandlunı on press rights, The Bosnian president, Aja 
quell the confrontation between S prolong and expand its cam- | Vodinelic. a lawyer for Zajedno | arguing it woukl improve his image. Izethegovic, cunıplained: "Apirt 

military and civil authorities. paign of street protests after | (Together), the opposition coalition. | “So L1 handed him thal manifesto | from ihe facl {hat all speakurs 


the supreme cuurl last weekend re- The Belgrade election commis | which le prvevederl to 1war up," Ms | poinled to {he necd for arresting 


jected its appeals against electiou- | sin confirmed the hardline stance Marlon said. : 1 war criminals, nolhing concrete has 

RMY nutincers agreed a rigging, anı apparent sign that | by anunounving a victory for the ruul- Wniile Mr Milısevic was moving been agtved. n . 
15-day truce witlı the gov- President Slobodan Milosevic is no1 | ing SPS party in Belgrade of about Ms Martun, his police — il NMalvolnı Rifkind, the British For- 
ernment İn the Central African realy to conıpromise on power | the same magnitude as (he win emerge liler — were severely eign Secretary, said: Bosniatler 2 
Republic after mediation by sharing. Zajedno thought it had achieved. beating a 2I-yearoll student wlio Î govina's leaders enn be İn no fou bı 
African heads of atte. The Serbian inıtocrat left the West ‘The following clay tens uf thou | hid carried an effigy of the pres | that Ue international camnuunily's 


sands ol students ancl Belgraule resi 


dent (wearing prison clothes ancl 4 
dents filler the streets for the 2O1h 


ball and chain) as part of the ami 


willingness lu devte fbr huutan 


in li is contempt for : 1 
in little doubt about his P1 and financiul resources lo {hwir 


its opinion when le tore up a drafl 


RIAN dı ress freedoıns in | consecutive day to jeer the supreme | government demonstrations. country is dependent on a srength- 
ا‎ ont ofa US delegation. court's decision und denıand the Dejan Bulatovic is reported to be | ened commitment to inyplemenla- 
Boris Yeltsin to power, went on Western embassies had been | ratification of the election results, 1 ااا‎ o elel care for | ton of the peace agreement in all 
strike ing to cajole him into accepting Zoran Djindjic, one of a (riumvi- | hea chest injuries. areas, 
e اا ا ا‎ compromise, in hic rate of Zajedno leaders, said the | @ The independent Belgrade radio Jt lıad been assumed we had an 
have not been paid for months. he would share a token amount of | court ruling would strengthen the | station B92 was back on the air last | automatic requirement to provide 


week, It was silenced for two days 
after reporting the street protests 


economic and military help, These 


protest movement and predicted it Era e 


by acce! opposition gains 
oe e 1 would spread to other towns. 


in municipal elections last month in 


SRAEL is letting „ Belgrade, and other cities. The protests have so far been Î by the Serbian opposition. would be irresponsible for the mo- 
I ا ا‎ in the Went a supreme court, | focused in Belgrade and Nis and a The station was closed in an ment to withdraw that support, but 
Bank, an aide to the prime min- | widely regarded as being under Mr handful of other industrial areas. But | attempt by Mr Milosevic to sup- | it's not going to go on indefinitely. 
ister, Binyamin Netanyahu, sald. | Milosevic’s direct control, endorsed | there were solidarity marches in | press dissent against his embattled There were few specifics to flesh 


out the message of “conditionality", 


. B92's foreign editor, Alek. 
تجا‎ a but the plan called for more 


recent days in Novi Sad and Valjevo 
“i hitherto bee sandar Vasovic, said then that the 


tch of decisions bı 
ا ا‎ : which had hitherto been unaffected. 


lower courts to quash opposition 


WENTY: 1 1 1 1 1 the return of refugees, 
ا‎ ictori Belgrade. No clear Mr Milosevic dramatically | decision showed that, Mr Milosevic | progress on 
ا‎ in i a er the original | snubbed ei E op was “losing his nerve". eem 0 E CO 
jungle thi reme court | ion when he met Kati Marton, who nication, 1 
ke a Conable 0 coed 7 Clalleatlons 5 runs the US Committee to Protect | Comment, page 12 institutions and independent media. 


. 1 . 
. 
mura. te | Dispute mars Gulf summit | Tenth Palestinian dies in cell 
leader who peraonifled the 
off the coast of Qatar and can 8 in Jerleho two yeara ago, was beaten to 
uan Ta | Kath vanê n Doha, Qtar- E E OT ato Ue Bur]. E Skate death ahortiy after being taken 
DISPUTE over a string of tiny | Bahrain claims that the local fisher- NOTHER Palestinian pria- into custody. . 
islands rich in oil and gas | men have historically paid alle oner has died iı custody, A Fityanf was never brought to 
HE nationalist New Zealand | threatened to shatter the façade of | giance to their ruling sheiks. In | day after Araneaty International | trial and no ما‎ ie were 
First leader, Winston Peters, | unity between the Arab Gulf atates | 1937, after a series of clashes, Britain criticised the Palestinian levelled agninat 0 و‎ 
said he would join a coalition ٣ on Monday. awarded the islands to Bahrain. Authority's human rights record | close to the pol e was 
with the conservative National The meeting of Gulf leaders, held Billions of dollars could be at | in a report last week. This brings | hit by 13 bullets e fron an. 
Party, ending two month of annually to show reglonal unity, | stake, The n just E 0 e ا‎ e mha n rifle belonging to a 
j ing at- | Qatar's main ollfleld. Because of the e 1 
E ced i DO E aii it, asute the areas around Hawar j Arafat's policemen. Fityani’s relatives in the West 
: Sheikh Hamed.bin Jissim, on neigh- | have not been explored for 25 years, Rashid Fityani, aged 22, was Bank city of Jericho چ‎ e . 
EPUBLICANS d that bouring Bahrain. but they are believed to contaln oil | shot at close range inside a jected the police version e 
Anthony Lake the ou 1 He accused Bahrain of conducting | and gas. If cleveloped, the field Î Jericho prison by a Palestinian wns ahot while ying to er 
national e dla e 2 threatening military exercises, inter- could Iransform Bahrain's future, | policeman. Relntives say he was “They ee mj, 0 5 
difficult Sante coro, fering in the emirate’ affairs, and try- j With lts oll reserves dwindling, the | the victim of an extrajudicial col bli mur et aclose : 
hearings as head of the Central ing to take advantage of the dispute | state lives largely on Saudi handouts. | execution. ٣ rela a 
Intelligen : between the Qatari emir, Sheikh The Gulf Co-operation Council has Fityani had been in detention Fityani was bul ت‎ 
E ٣ Hamed: bin Khalifa al-Thanl, and the | failecl to resolve tlie quarrel. Qatar | since late 1994 on suspielon of | Inst week amid ght security. 
Marin Walker; page & | Hamed bir Khal a lta, | is pursuing His case at the lnlerue- | taking part In the ossasinatlon | The killing colncldes with a 
The Qatari minister clalmed that | tional Court of Justice in the Hague. | of a local Muslim fundamentallgt | clumsy attempt by the Pales- 
RENCH police have arrested j Bahrain had attempted to force the’ The Qatari minister refused to Î activtat, Ibrahim Yaari, “° Î tinlan Authority to onl one 
F 12 ej ce r, with | former emir to sign a pledge to the | give details of any reconciliation be- In the cyes of the Palestinlat of the damage e by e 
the bl 7 | Parl a Bahraini ruler, Sheikh Issa, saying | tween the emir and his father, Ear | police Fltyani was the lowest of Annoy report by inv nf 
muter train În whlch o Dehl that he would telinquish all claims | lier:this year, the emir began legal | the low because of 2 alleged Î journ 2 2 e o ا‎ 
dled. Algerian extremists .P' to the disputed Hawar islands if he | proceedings Ih eight countries links to Israeli intelligence. ا‎ 8 ur 0 
BASumed to be respûnaible. . Î returned to power in Qatar. accusing his father of misappropri- Another man; Ibrahim Jalayta, in prison in Gaza an tal 
` ` keMonde, page 18 ' The disputed islands le 300 me- | ating state funds. ا‎ who was arrested with Fityani to inmates. 


Brlefly 


FE US, tar and away the heavi 
est defaulter in its dues (o the 
UN, now has the temerity to fly in 
the face of the Security Council's 
acceptance of Boutros-Ghali's bid 
for re-appointment as secretary-gen- 
eral by exercising its veto. 

the Council's righteous indignation 
could be voiced by at least one oul. 
spoken member, in a single admoni- 
tion: “Pay up or shut up!" 

Rex Keating, 

Orcemont, France 


N AN age when materialism and 

the self seem to dominate it is 
gratifying to read Martin Kelle 
(False crusade for new life after 
death, December 1). While he 
shows much compassion for Mrs 
Blood's situation, he is nevertheless 
nat afraid to speak out in support of 
a good law which asks us, on oc 
sion, to practise selftlenial for the 
greater good. 
Mary Ahern, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


HE theory "give me the first five 

years of a child's life, because 
everything that comes afterwards is 
repetition" (The Fû must go on, 
Decentber 1) appeared for the first 
time in the Bible and was employed 
by the Jesuit schools. There is also a 
very oll Japanese proverb, which ' 
says the personality of a three-year 
old chilcl lasts till 100 yeiırs. 
Petr Rada, : 
Firth, Germany أ‎ 


O} Tory MP, Sir Nichols | 
Scott, who has shown ito fu : 
than an unfortunate weakness for 
the bottle, is trealecl (o the ul 
weight of Christian charity towards 
a fallen comrade, whereas an 
number of Tory MPs (too many, in ! 
fact, to name) who have shown even 
more unfortunate weakness lor | 
other people's generosity arê 
treatecl to fulsome pleclges of su 
port from their party leader 
constituency associations, 8 
What arc we supposed to think? 
Or are we assumed to be incapable 
ofthinking at all? 
PM W Curtis, 
Galanta, Slovakia 


/ N HIS fascinating piece on Astrid 
Hadad and her Heavy Nop 
Review (The queen of Latin kitsch. 
November 24), Philip Sweeney 
describes the nopal as “the quinte 
sentially Mexican cactus ¢ 
juice is distilled to make tequls 
Who told him that? Not, for sure, 
the wonderful Astrid, who cel 
knows better, The nopal is indeed 2 
Mexican cactus but it has nothing 0 
do with tequila, which is made kom 
a version of the maguey, tle aga" 
plant that is not even a 
though often wrongly so-called. 
John Retiie, 

Leyburn, Yorkshire 
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gun licences mandated by the re- 
cent legislation? Will a licence be is- 
sued upon receiving an assurance 
from the applicant that the weapon 
won't be used for illegal purposes? 
That would be crazy; yet it appears 
to be how the government operates 
in the international arena. 

Steve Cassidy, 

Tokyo, Japan 


HE present spineless appease- 

ment of the dictatorships in Bei- 
jing and in Jakarta by leaders such 
as Clinton, Major, Chrétien, etc, is 
surely more disgraceful and outra- 
geous than that demonstrated by 
the West in the face of Fascism in 
the 1930s, since at that time there 
was genuine reason to fear Ger- 
many. Now the paramount motive is 
plainly greed. Will Manımon reward 
us all as the god of paranoia did irı 
the 1940s? 
RV MacLeod, 
Sirar, BC, Canada 


OULD anyone explain to me 

how the granting of overseas 
aid to train the Indonesian police 
and equip their radio stations helps 
the poor in Indonesia (Indonesia aid 
“tiled to arms sales”, November 29)? 
From its own statement, 1 believed 
the task of the overseas aid adminis- 
tration mission would be to provide 
for “development needs tu the 
poor”, or is it just too naive of us to 
expect that public ınoney would be 
spent on aiding access to clean 
water, food and shelter? 
Rae Street, 
Litileborough, Lancashire 


Aids thrives 
on inequality 


PR PIOT highlights the fact 
that HIV is a worldwide con- 
cern ancl that the resources of the 
world are not evenly distributed lo 
tackle it (Aids, an epidemic in 
search of a vaccine, December 8). 

The debate must, however, be un- 
derlaken carefully. The possibility 
of a medical breakthrough, suclı as 
the combination drug therapies now 
available in the developed countries 
of the world, may enable the symp- 
toms caused by HIV to be delayed 
or even reversed, However, the new 
drug treatments do not add up to a 
cure. Full information about their ef- 
fects must be presented fairly and 
openly so that people can make an 
informed choice, 

‘The cost of medication puts them 
out of reach of the majority of the 
world's population. There are 22 
million people with HIV; most can- 
not have access to these drugs. 
Their countries experience massive 
Poverty, Ill health, poor housing, 
famine and war. HIV is just another 
Issue o1 top. Vaccine research would 
be much more use than drugs 
which fight particular symptoms. 

The World Health Organisation's 
simplistic slogan for World Aids 
Day, “One World One Hope”, as- 
sumes that there is a level playing 
field across the world in which 
every person ancl every country can 
tackle the problems in an individual, 
fair anl balanced way, But the world 
is not a falr plnce, and HIV takes 
speclacular advantage of this, 

We must focus on the inequalities 
facing people with HIV acrosa the 
wurld and, in doing so, we may de- 
velop a longerterm response which 
will help us all. 

John Nicholson, 
Director, George House Trust, 
Manchester 


Colonialism in 
its true COIOUrS 


ALWAYS (ake your news to be 

credible, interesting and largely 
impartial. On the subject of Hong 
Kong and the question of 1997, how- 
ever, you often present the stance of 
Governor Chris Patten but seldom, 
if ever, the views of those who con- 
sider him to be the wrong man in 
the wrong place for the handover to 
China. 

The article by lan Black (UK ap- 
peal on Hong Kong, November 24), 
while factually correct in substance, 
gives only the views of the British 
side. 

Your newspaper has onı many oc- 
casions pointed out the weaknesses 
of the present Conservative govern- 
ınent, niore particularly the mis- 
adventures of John Major visû-vis 
the European Union. What makes 
you think that this prime minister is 
likely to be any wiser in his dealings 
with far-away Hong Kong? 

Mr Major appointed his old friend 
Mîr Patten, who lıas shown no inter- 
est in the Far East, and is prepared 
to breach China's Basic Law, even in 
areas that had been agreed between 
the Chinese foreign secretary and 
Douglas Hurd, the former British 
forcign secretary. Consequenlly, to 
fill a vacuum at the changeover of 
sovereignty a temporary legislature 
is to be set up to reinstate a İegisla- 
ture based on the Basic Law of 
China for Hong Kong, 

Blame for this temporary 
arrangement is ıow being put on 
China, when the facts show that the 
breakdown was caused by Mr Pat- 
ten. If ever proof was needed that 
colonialism is unable to protect the 
interests of the colonised peoples, 
this case is it. 

Elsie Tu, 
Kuren Tong, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


EGARDING the item “HK mi- 

norities in last fight" (Novem- 
ber 11), Î anı appalled ancl disgustecl 
at the British governmenl's stance 
not to allow residential rights in 
Britain for the families of Gurkha 
servicemen currenlly serving in 
Hong Kong. They have been coura- 
geous and loyal and have won many 
awards for their bravery in action. 
Phil Barton, 
Wellington, Neu Zealand 


Weasel words 
from Whitehall 


1 HAYE recently been in communi- 
cation with Britain's Department 
of Trade and Industry regarding the 
sale of Hawk aircraft to Indonesia 
(akarla uses UK armour in repres- 
sion, Oclober 27), Given the result 
of this summer's trial of three 
Ploughshares activists, 1 asked 
whether the Government shouldn't 
rescind Ihe export licence for the 
planes yet to be delivered. 1 was lolcl 
that the Brllish government (loes 
not issue export licences for Ihe 
export of any equipment thal they 
jıdge likely tn be used for internal 
repression. And the method of 
making lhis judgment? As far as I 
could understand, iley made it in 
his case by asking lhe Indonesian 
governmenl! Naturally, tlıey re- 
ceived assurances that Hawk alr- 
crufl would not be used for such 
purposes, 

Il really makes me wondler about 
the intelligence of our government. 
Is the same method perhaps going 
to be applied in issuing the stricter 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Why we must resist 
the call of the wild 


AUL EVANS (The new 
Crusades, November 24) 
quales Kate Rawls with approval in 
her objection to “the culling of will 
animals for conservation enls” and 
in her view thal as individuals they 
should command {he samc respect 
"as any other sorl of sentient 
creature”, 
In New Zealand, animals intra- 


don't think of members of other 

species as individuals. 

A conımon philosophical justifica- 
tion for treating fellow human beings 
as individuals worthy of respect is 
that they have “intrinsic value”, a 
problematic concept which usually 
conlains onc or nore of the following 
notions: 

Q Hurnans have a value which is aot 
duced into our foresls (stoats, | (hue to their instrumental usefulness 
weasels, cals) have totally or nearly | to satisfying some other need or 
desiroyetl many native bird species, | value; 

Morvover, our indigenous forests | O Humans have a value due (o some 
are uııder threat (rom Australian j properly they possess in them- 
passums antl European {leer and Î selves; 

Haals, Û The value (hat humans have is 
Over niillions of ycars, Ihis iso- | "objective" in sone sense or other. 
Intel Tard, prolevled by its sur- Luoking at the three nieanings it 
roumling uceans, lind developed Us Î becomes clear that hıımans are pêr- 
own Hora and fauna. In less Ilhan 200 | fcelly suited te be holders of this 
yenrs, much ofthis has (lisappcared, | special inclividual valuc, as you need 
Ihauks lo {he destructive imjsacl of | to be a conscious, thinking creature, 
annals intruduced by European | witlı desires anıl reflective abilily to 

colonlsts. A hugely expensive effort | meel {he conditions. 

is required to preserve what re- Extending such a concept of indi- 
mains. vidual value to nature is misguided, 

Would your contribuior have us | as the concept was designed to ex- 
"Lreal willı respect” a stoat in the act | plain what separates humans from 
of caling the eggs of an extremely | the rest of nature, 
rare hird? By rare 1 mean a specie Giving member's of olher species 
in which as few as 20 individuals re- | lhe same consideration as humans 
nıin. There is no sentiment in the Î would lead to absurl consequences; 
animal workl, we coluılkln't eat (unless some plants 

Cuddly kiltns, however lovable | and animals were nol value lıold- 
hey appear, can deslroy olher | ers), we couldn't cure colds, ctc, 
spevics. Humans lave the sole re- | without violating indiviclual nıtett- 
sponsibility of maintaining a balance | bers of other species. 


of nature, Nature ix valuable, on that I'm 
Kcith Matthews, suret most people agrec, but {rying 
Welliuglon, New Zealand 1o claim that this value is of the 


same {ype as human value leads to 
absurdly anl confusion, and ulli- 
ımately undermines and devalues 
human individual value which it 
bases itself on. 

Tim Morcy, 

Aumorî, Japan 
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AUL EVANS asks why it is per- 
missible to cull “alien” specics 
to pratect indigenous species, and 
comments that although we trent 
fellow humans as individuals, we 
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Kidnappers do Trade clash looms on maize cme agen 
big business 


scientists and some experts from the 
in Chechenia 


British Department of Environment. 
س‎ 
David Hearst in Urus Martan 
ا ا اا اس لای اا‎ 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


HE United States denied last 

week that it had begun 

sending genetically modifled 
maize to Europe in deflance of 
European Union regulations, 

‘The denial came after the Euro» 
pean Commission in Brussels 
warnecl that all US grain shlpmenls 
might be blocked unless EU member 
states can be assured that they do not 
contain genetically modified maize. 

The Commission has warned 
ınember states it is up to them to 
regulate imports of US malze, and 
has written to menıber governments 
in the light of suggestions that car- 
goes containing lhe product have ak 


trade with Cuba, Libya and Iran — 
would impose trade sanıctions of its 
own if the maize were blocked. A 
US spokeswoman in Brussels said: 
“We are not aware of a single ship- 
ment from the US. Although Europe 
would be within its rights to block 
genetically modified corn, it would 
have to prove lhat it was in a cargo.” 
She added that it was unlikely any 
morlified maize lıad yet arrivecl iı 
Europe, since exporters are expected 
to wait for the introduction of duly- 
Iree quolas in a few weeks' tine, 
The Commission will decicle nexl 
week whether to allow the modified 
maize into Europe afler EU environ- 
ment ministers this weck filed to 
reach agreement, Opposition to m+ 


ready been unloaded in Spain, Por- 
tugal, the Netherlands and Belgium. 

Testing shipments would be akin 
to searching for a needle in a 
haystack, since the genetically nıod- 
ifled maize has not been separated 
fronı the rest of the crop and forms 
less than 1 per cent of the overall 
maize harvest. It cannot be distin- 
guished from the non-madified varl- 
ety without scientific testing. 

A high profile embargo on trade 
wortlı $500 million a year to the US 
would coıne close to precipitating A 
trade war, and would be one of the 
most serious challenges yet to {he 
World Trade Organisation. 

It is likely that the US Congress 
— already at udds with the EU over 


Three EU scientific committees 
are due to report on potential health 
risks next week. The committees 
are expected to recommend a lifting 
of the ban, but EU officials have ad- 
nıitted the final decision is likely to 
be political rather than scientific. 

Fears about the maize, procluced 
by the chemical company Ciba 
Geigy, have arisen because it con- 
tains a bacterial marker gene resis- 
tant lo the antibiotic ampicillîn, used 
to pmtect the plant from disease 
and pesls. 

Unprocessed maize will only be 
used in animal feed — the gene is 
(lestroyed during processing — but 
opponents argue it could still be 
passed through the food chain. 
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HE news comes in trickles, but 
everyone hears. Five Russians 
were abducted in Grozny last week. 
The roads are cleared of people 
thuınbing lifts, and the atmosphere 
is edgy. 

Abductions are big business in 
post-war Chechenia, where cash is 
scarce and the only job to be hadl is 
illegally refining crude oil. All you 
need is a four-wheel drive, a gun, a 
false security pass, anid a beard. 

The armel meu who invited 
Ilyas, the son of a local official, to 
step into their car were polite: "They 
fil not use rucle language. They 
toll me they were taking me to the 
local military heaxlıuarlers. There 
were IO of them unl I could have 
fougln them, but there was my faut” 
ily lo consider, They pul a black 
slocking over my head and I under- 
stoull inımecliately that money 
woull loom large." 

As in most transuctions in the 
Caucasus, İt is up to the buyer to 
name his price: “They told me I 
would have to name the figure, The 
idea is that they keep you for (lays, 
lor months, until you are so fel uj» 
yımı are ready to pay everything,” 

Ilyas was driven iıılo a mountain 
village and Jockecl in a bascınent. 
Bul as he enlerecl, he noticecl Ihe 
wall abultted a garcleıı. He Lunnelled 
his way out and ran ff the nexl day. 

Surrouncled by lis cousins, 1 
Kalashnikov lying un the sofa be- 
hincl and a hunting rifle by his feet, 

Ilyas is well and truly at hone. He 
says his abduclor's are too scared to 
rome back. And he has laken pre- 
ı cautions, "It is nothing to do with 
politics," Ilyas says. “These people 
are just crooks.” 

Villagers iı neighbouring Goyki 
have laid ambushes for rival gangs 
of abductors, Law and order was al 
ways a relalive concept in a culture 
where blood feuds regulate affairs. 
But it is different today. 

Fery Aalame, of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
mission in Grozny, says nine of his 
workers have been kidnapped this 
Year, in six separate incidents. 

The [CRC runs the largest aid 
programme in Chechenia, and Mr 
Aalame can call on any field com- 
mander, or even President Ze- 
limkhan Yandarbiyev, for help. The 
ICRC is running the hospitals, feed- 
Ing 20,000 children, getting water 
Supplies going, and battling against 

mains sewage blockages in 
Grozny alone. 

Kidnapping is universally con- 
demned by the former resistance 
fighters. Ali Hajlev Shankan, the 
military governor of Novi Atagi, 
says: “It's a small criminal element 
which we are dealing with." He ex 
presses gratitude for the Red Cross 
lnspital. 

But in Urus Martan, it is as diffi 
cult lo draw tlıe line between the 
vriminal ancl the political as it is to 
i which street supported which 
shle, 

‘The town af 47,000 is largely un- 
tuched — an ocdllily in a country 
ا‎ uvery sheel-metal fence or 
rik wall is puck-marked with 
shrapuel sears, Loyalism or an al- 
Suet uf overt hostility to the Russ- 
lan military occupation ` brought 
toncrtte (lividencls. But with the 
flusians gone, a cold wind 'of in 
ternecine vengeance . is ` blowing’ 
again. ۴ 
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strations in 1988. "The tension is 
based on a situation which is unr 
solvecl," one diplomat said, referring 
to student grievances. "You can't dis 
count the possibility of things flaring 
up again." 
The depuly head of military ime , 
ligence, Colonel Kyaw Win, sail hat 
the students were incited by pulitical ' 
elements linked to the lemurs , 
movement, 


pg am o praesent 


party are subjectecl to very, very se- 
vere persccution all the tine. People 
are evicted from their homes, peo 
ple lıave been threatened with loss 
of jobs, and our elected members of 
parliament are forced to resign.” 
The size and boldness of the stui- 
dent protest appear {0 have sur- 
prised the Rangoon autlrorities, who 
need no reminder thal student 
prolest ignited democracy demon- 


academic year appears to have iı- 
creased student grievances. 

Ms Suu Kyi last week appealed 
for international support for the 
NLD, Speaking by telephonc to (he 
former Commonwealth secretary- 
general, Sir Shridath Ramphal, in 
Cape Town, she said: “1 would like 
the world to know that the repres- 
sior in Burma is getting worse," 

She added: “Members of our 


troops 


clash with rioters 


no sign of relenting. “The situation 
is fluld, it's more unstable than it 
has been since [the junta] took 
power," a diplomat in Rangoon re- 
marked. 

The students, whose protest 
began after police beat three slur 
rlents involved in a tea-shap brawl in 
Oclober, have steered clear of 
broader’ political issues, 

But the junta has made it clear it 
believes it is dealing with a political 
challenge intcited by Mis Suu Kyi's 
National League for Democracy. It 
las reportedly warnecl her against 
leaving her house. 

“We have cvidlertce that not only 
somme NID meımnbers but also [ex- 
iled student niilitanis] and elentents 
uf the Burma Communist Party are 
deeply involved in this unrest," a 
nitilary intelligence official saicl, 

Ma Suu Kyi repudîatud tlıe charge 
as "absolutely ridiculous", adding 
that authorities “should be trying lo 
denl with lheir problems instead of 

Irying to [incl someone to blanıe", 

The junta has by lts own silan 
clards acted lenienlly towards tle 
students, detaining some BO00 after a 
demonstration last week and sev- 
eral hundre«l at the weckend but re- 
leasing nıosl of them within huurs. 
But the use of Iroops and police to 
close campuses 10 months into the 
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Burmese 


Niek Cumming-Bruoce 
In Bangkak 


URMESE iroops and riot 
Br: chased stonetlırow- 

ing students through Ran- 
gon on Monday iıı a vain allemıpt ta 
cuntain one of the boldest shows of 
defiance sincc {he crackcluwn that 
brought Lhe nuililary junta to power 
cight years ago. 

‘The clashes occurred afler sev- 
cml hundred sludents, conlinuing A 
week of dêmonstrMions, ınarvheel 
twurds the LS embassy, holding a 
picture of lhe ilepvntlene hero 
Aung San Suu Kyi and chanting 
"give us frelon" and “open the 
sehools". Riot police haled the 
mareh al then, backed by troops 
ow rsonnul curriers, salartecl lo 
pursue sluaclunts, tvhe reuponulecl by 
throwing slunes before dispersing 
dawn sile strects axl alleys, 

Resklenls sail on Monelay that 
tension was slîll high in thc capital, 
where jiltery authorities have im- 
posed a range of security mcasurca. 
Rangoon hstitutec of Teclınology 
arl (he universîty, the scerıc of sclf- 
fles anl Monmthrowing last Satur 
flay, renuined closer. 

The junta reporlrddly shul boys’ 
high schools on Monclay and scaled 
off roacis. However, students show 


5,000 held as state chief's 
golden career ends in jail 


Ms Jayalalitha's regime began to 
crumble last year after she lavished 
millions of rupees ou the wedding ot 
her foster son, a relative of her lO% , 
companion, Sasikala Natrajan, hv , 
has spent the past six months in he 
same jail on charges of violating lor 
eign exchange controls, Even the 
most conservative estinıates pul he 
cost of the wedding at $3.3 million. 
an unimaginable extravagance fdr 4 
chief minister who claimecl to draw 
token monthly salary of one rupee. 

Since her electoral humillallon, 
more {han half of Ms Jaynlalilhas 
cabinet ministers have been chal 
wilh cürruplion ancl other crimes. 
After suffering her authoritarian rule 
in silence for five years, some men” 
bers of her AIADMK party have 
broken away to form a rebel wing. 

She told reporters thal Me 
charges against her were fabri’ 
cated, aclding: “This is nothing but 
political victimisation.” 

Police, assistecl by appraisers 
sen to evaluate Ms Jayalalithas 
1Ireasure trove of jeweler 
searclıecl her ımansion in Madras 
and the ather properties slte ace 
mulated during her five-yeur reg" 
On Munday a police lawyer said that 
officers seizecl lone of silver 
ancl about 40kg of gold. 

Ms Jayalalitha is acvused of ov" 
ruling finance officials who said ihe 
14,500 rupee price tag on each tel 
vision set was artificially e 
and police say they have statement 
on kickbacks from several television 
companies. Tlie televisions We 
meant for educational purpOSCs. 1 

But despite her present traval® 
she remains in august company. The 


former Indiarı communications 
ister, Sukh Ram, has spent nie ٥ 3 
on corruption charges, and the a 
mer prime minister, P V Narasim 

Rao, is also on trial for corruption. 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 
In New Delhi 


HOUSANDS of people were 

detained by Indian police last 
weekend when the spiritual chil 
dren of J Jayalalitha, the former 
chief minister of the southern state 
Tamil Nadu, went on a statewide 
tantrum to protest against her İın- 
prisonment on corruption charges. 

Ms Jayalalitha, a fornıer film star 
whose puffy visage once stared 
down on her subjects [rom thou- 
sands of billboards İn a bizarre per- 
sonality cull, was arrested during 
her morning prayers last Saturday 
on charges ol allowing bureaucrats 
to siphon off 85 nllion rupees ($2.7 
million) which was meant to be 
spent installing 45,000 colour televi- 
sion sets in villages in the state. 

She berlded down on the floor of 
her cell with the regulation two 
shtets aud a pillow during her first 
night in Madras central jail and 
suppecl on rice gruel. 

However, prison authorilies, wor- 
med by the violenl protesls, uj 
graded her last Sunday 1o more 
luxurious accuınmucdlation, entitling 
her to a malirens, hol waler, néwspa- 
pers, sulirl foncl and mineral water. 

Ms Jayalalilha faces charges in 
slx ollıer cases ranging from alleged 
corruplion to {ax evasion and ımis- 
use of fureign exchange. 

Although voters threw out Ms 
Jayalalitha's All-India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazaglam (AIADMK) 
party in clecliuns in May, she still 
rules some lıcarts in Tamil Nadu. A 
fanatical suppurler diecl in hospital 
last Sunday after setting himself 
alighl, and loyalists set fire to three 
buses and attacked 75 others in her 
northern stronghold of Arcot dis- 
irict. More than 5,000 people were 
detained across the state, 


Child rebels cut off east Zairean town 


the Zairean border town of Kasindi 
after seizing it last month from 
Jandan rebels allegedly backed by 


re. 

“We arrived on Sunday and there 
was nobody here but the Ugan- 
dans,” said one rebel officer at 
Kasindi, 

‘The level of Ugandan sııpport for 
the Zairean rebels is not clear. 
Ugandan President Yoweri Musev- 
eni's Hima group has ethulc links 
wilh the Tutsi Banyanulenge in the 
Zairean rebel alliance, 

‘Thousands of refugees — their 
exact number is disputed — have 
been scatlered throughout eastern 
Zaire while over balf a million Hutu 
refugees from the 1994 exodus re- 
main in Tanzania. 
® The United Nations said 12 peo- 
ple had beeı killed in Rwanda since 
the mass return of Hutus from Zaire 
last month. The victims included 
four refugees and [our genocicle slr 
vivurs, who were apparently killecl 
in an atlempl to eliminate wilnesses 
tû the crimes ol 19M. — Renter 
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Kerzner, a charge that wis even- 
tıally conceded. 

The former Transkei lender 
saîd that he had macle the cleci- 
sion afler a meeting with Mr 
Marıcleln last week, at which the 
presiclent allegedly warned him 
that if he g{nlncd re-ndnisslon to 
the ANC he would he “crushed”. 

Gen Holomisn sald that in 
these circumstances there would 
be 110 point in re-joining. He had 
been under pressure for some 
time to take the lead in forming a 
new party and would organise A 

consultative conference on the 
issue in the new year. 


Rebels say Bunia, defended by up 
to 5,000 Zaircan troops, is their next 
target on the northern front as they 
exlend the area they have carved 
out of easlern Zaire in the past few 
weeks, Residents said the front was 
20knı from Bunia. 

‘The rebels hold a strip of terri 
tory 520km long, controlling Zaire"s 
border with Rwanda, Uganda and 
Burundi. They say their ultimate 
ainı İs to ùûverlhrow Lhe central gov- 
ernment İn Kinshasa, already weak- 
ened by the prolonged absence of 
President Mobutu Sese Seko wilh 
cancer in Europe. 

Zairean troops are not helping 
their cause by raping and pillaging 
as they flec. Roman Catholic church 
officials (lisclosed on Monday low 
Zaircan paratroopers and presiden- 
tial ıuards fled advancing rebels 
after raping elderly’ nuns and tortur- 
img a seminarian at the nıission of 
Our Lady of Peace and a nearby 
crv aboul AfUkm north uf the 
city of Goma. 

The Zairean rebels have alsn 
bees given a helping hand by the 
Ugandan army, which emclel over 


Monduy ut he was abandoning 
a Supreme Court nection iiinecl 
at forcing he ANC lo reinslnte 
him ıs nı member’ and woulcl iıı- 
sleud orpmiae tı national confer- 
ence tu consider lhe formation of 
u new party. 

The general wus expelled, 
ufter being fired by Mr Mandela 
as deputy minister of the envi 
ronment and 1{ourism, for 
weusing i cabinet ninister’, 


Stella Sigcau, of taking a bribe 
fron the controversial casino 
boss Sol Kerzner. 


He also accused the ANC of 


accepting money from Mr 


Christlan Jennlngs In Benl 


AIREAN rcbels using Mai-Mai 

ıribal witchcraft fighters, many 
of therm children, have cut off gov’ 
ernment troops in the northeastern 
town of Bunia, ald workers said on 
Monday. 

"lhe Banyamulenge have sur- 
rounded Bunia wilh Mai-Mal," said 
Mustafa Lufungula, local operations 
heacl of the Zaire Red Cross in Beni, 
140km from Bunia. 

The Banyanulenge are ethnic 
Tutsis who became the catalyst for 
the rebel insurgency against the 
Zairean xoverument when they 
were threatened with expulsion 
from Zaire în October. 

“The Banyanulengé are using 
tenı hecause uf their supposed 
ınagic powers. They are taking ad- 
vanlage ûl tıvmı," he adulcd. 

Tr Mal-Mai blicve bullets turn 
ito water if Lhuir chief has inocu- 
tul the target with û secrel vac 
vine, Ihe army has chiklren as 
SIME is IM years dl anıl their 
ii molivv for figlUing seuns fu 
ır lout. 


David Berosford 
in Johannesburg 


N ELSON Mandela's African 
Natiunal Congress is fucing 


Sacked ANC minister may form party 


the first challenge to its unity 

ement by i1 

j ter, Bantu 

Holunisa, that he is considerinyg 

furmingg û rival political party. 
Gen Holormisa, a forner 


homeland Icudler, was une uf the 
must popular figures in Ilıe ANC 
hefore his expulsion, His allies 
inclucle President Mandelu’s ex- 
wife, Winnie. 


Gen Holomisa announced o11 
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FOCUS ON AFRICA 7 
Continent’s spoils slip from French fingers 


The Clinton administration is calling the shots over 
Chirac's neo-colonial strategy. Chris MecGreal 
in Kigali and David Harrison in Cameroon report 


AS cancer-ridden presi- 


By the time Rwanda invaded east- 
ern Zaire, the US was more than 
willing to block French adventur- 
ism. Paris pushed to lead an inter 
vention force, again claiming it was 
only motivated to save civilian lives. 
But Mr Chirac recognised that the 
ism in Africa, it was the US that will- | political climate wauld not permit 
ingly drew the line. The US orbit in | France to act on its own, and to 
Africa has grown since the end of | others, including Britain, it 
the Cold War. .smacked too much of 1994. 

In October, Washington and The French foreign minister, 
Paris got into a spat over sarcastic | Hervé de Charette, accusedl the 
port the extremist Hutu regime | groundwork for the preserıt crisis in | remarks by a junior French minister | Americans and the British of being 
which oversaw the genocide. eastern Zaire and lhe undermining | about the first trip to Africa by the | spineless ancl, by extension, racist 

Three months after the slaughter | of France's influence in Africa, then US secretary of state, Warren j for failing to want to help Africans. 
started, Paris persuaded the UN Se- French soldiers helped lo provide | Christopher, shortly before the | But Washington was buying time 
curity Council to authorise it to oc- | an escape route for soldiers of the j American election. for its Rwanclan allies finally to whip 
cupy western Rwanda, ostensibly to | defeated Hutu army and extremist But the real tension lay else- | their opponents in Zaire and, in 
save Tutsis, But it was far too late. | nuilitias into Zaire, where they used | where. A few (lays earlier, France | the process, lay to rest French 
Almost all the Tutsis in the region | the refugee camps to attack and | lıad frustratecl US plans for a stand- | aspirations. 
were (lead or gone. In reality, | threaten the new Rwandan govern- | ing African intervention force, say- 
France was making a last bid (o | ment. The Tutsiled government Î ing it was III lhought out. 


prop up the defeated Hutu regime 
against Rwandan Tutsi rebels whom 
Paris viewed as little more than an 
anglophone front because the bulk 
of the leadership had been raised in 
1994 put paid to all that. Paris was | English-speaking Uganda. 

not alone in standing by while hun- Paris was not only unable to pre- 
dreds of thousands of Tutsis were | vent the collapse of the former gov- 
murdered. But it continued to sup- j ernment, but it also laid the 


responded with the recent invasion. 
Ifeastern Zaire has demonstrated 
the new limits on French adventur- 


dent, Mobutu Sese Seko, was 

carried to his latest television 
interview on a stretcher. Propped 
up in a chair in the plush villa he 
may never leave, Zaire's (lespot was 
procldedl into bursts of lucidity in a 
fulile attempt to pretend that he is 
still in control of his war-ravaged 
nation and will one day go home. 

Last week President Jacques 
Chirac of France was in Africa, mak- 
ing an equally vain effort to per- 
suatle his country's former colonies 
that its influence on the continent is 
not withering with Mr Mobutu. 

France has stood by powerless as 
one of the nations central to what 
Paris considers Its domain in Africa 
has inıploded. Rwandan soldiers, 
Zairean rebels and Ugandan troops 
have driven Mr Mobutu's army 
from large swaths of easterıı Zaire. 

The rebels — a mixtııre of resus- 
citated, post-independence guerrilla 
movements and persecutedl Zairean 
Tutsis — claim to be within striking 
distance of Kisangani, the country’s 
third largest city, and the rich (lia- 
mond fields ûf Kasai province. 

I is not (hat Paris (loes not wish 
lo intervene. [1 clicl all i1 could to try 
1t» ceugincer international dppruvil 
fır û farce similar lu Lhe one il led 
ile Rwatkla in 14 in an ittenıpl 16 
keep that lragic naliun uncler Paris's 
wing. hat move backfirecl baully, 
ıl only protlucing a government in 
Kigali clveply hostile lo France, bul 
8. laying the xround for the civil 
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“Are these the best 
rates around?” 


0 


CROSS 


“Yes, these offers are 
ر‎ bigger than both of us: 


> 


war in Zaire, 

But this lime France was forcetl 
i cunlront ıew limils lo its perr 
clonal aflventurisın in Afric. The 
IS ambxssadur 1o Zaire, Daniel 
| Dimpsur, Du suCrincty Ihe new eit 
1 anc is no luuger capable cif 
ı imposing self in Africa," he saidl int 
| " imervîrw with a Zairean newspa- 
| Hr. "Neegulonialisn is no longer loul 
1 rrulecl. he French attitucle no longer 
+ Tellects the rvality of lhe sil uation." 

;  Taris splulterecd its protest, but ils 
j former African colonies lak nate il 
j francophene sununil in Oun- 
Î $aduugou, Burkina Faso, lasi week. 
Allhough they went along with Mr 
Chirac's call for a multinational 
furce to protect civilians in eastern 
Te, it wa a token demonstration 
anid an unusual air of defiance. 

France, more than any former 
colonial power, has maintained ties 
that bind Africa. It props up regional 
currencies and economies in return 
for markets and investment. But the 
relationship also helps France to 
lala its lpercepine 2 

ajor power, especially at the 
United Nations, a 

Underscoring French resolve 
that its former colonies should re- 
main loyal is a deep-seated fear of 
the spread of Anglo-Saxon culture. 
But Mr Chirac appears to have 
recognised that the days of French 
unilateral intervention in Africa are 
over, 

last week he told Zaire's prime 
nılnister, Kengo Wa Dondo, that 
France would help to drive out 
lorelgn forces, but only when Zaire 
had restructured its army”, an un- 
realistic hope according to rueful 
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and French troops, advisers and 
quipment would have been defend- 
ng his cities, The naked selfinterest 
Of French Intervention in Rwanda in 
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Congress cannot balunce Ue bul 
gel by reulucing Ue CP, will Uli 
next seek Lo legislate the uneınpli:- 
INMent rale ur ileresl lils?" 

It may also be siguificanl Uk 
opinion polls find thal the public ex 
timates that inflaliun is runnin ùl 5 
per cent a year, wlicth is how il lel 
1o {hen as consumers. The lobby 
groups lor lhe elderly complain that 
the cost uf living for the aged has . 
beeu rising dispropurtionately fasl. 1 
because of the higher costs ol drugs | 
aul medical care. 

These objections will all be Ihor- 
oughly rehearsed iı Congress, 
Ihere are already some counter 
proposals that would shield the poor 
on supplemental securily and sim 
lar programmes from the hew caleur 
lation. This may be possible, but i 
would be complicaled, and in any 
case it would come as the new we 
fare law starts to make things much 
tougher for the non-working poor: 

It may also coıme as another 
damental financial reform gets 
under way. Later this month, he 
presidential commission on 
security is due to report, and ear 
leaks suggest thal it will unanF 
mously propose that it is time 
consider privatising at least some 
the social security system. 

This dea is hedged with difficu 
ties, not least because the transition 
period of shifting from one coltorl 
retirees, whose pensions are rn 
the state, to another, whose per 
sions will be run by the stock 
albeil with government guarantee 
will be hideously complex. 

There is already talk of a grand 
bargain between the generations » 
which is being publicly touted 
David Gergen, a wellconnected 
viser to both the Reagan and 
ton administrations. This 
involve rather lower payments 
the next wave of retirees, and rather 
higher than current payments 


payments out, its impact orl o 
tax brackets would increase 
pressure on those now working: 


Albright . . . strong support from Ilillary Clinton 


. those still working. And while the 
. reform of the CPI would reduce 
race Deets, a man who wields the j' 


nomics Disraeli's comment about 
“lies, clanned lies andl stalislics" re- 
mains valid. Few figures are relialıle 
enough for the weiglıt of policy ancl 
planning that is placed upon then. 
The US, for example, acknowledges 
that its trade stalistics are so imper- 
fect thal it has given up on lrying to 
calculate the real value of exports to 
Canada, and relies on Canada's irn- 
port figures instead. 

This makes an interesting philo- 
sophical point about the vanity of 
uman presumptions. Unable to 
measure correctly, we concoc! a nu- 
merical reality and then proceed to 
make lıugely important political de- 
cisions on the basis of our esti- 
males, which recalls the comment 
made about France's Napoleon III: 
that, like most politicians, he built 
castles in their air, but then took the 
dangerous step of assuming that he 
could move into them. 


HE BROAD assumption in 
Washington political circles 
is that the CPI will be recal- 
culated, because both White House 
and Republican leaders in Congress 
are keen to take advantage of the 
fiscal benefits and easier political 
decision-making this would bring. 
But the politics of this reform may 
be far trickier than Boskin and the 
economists think, The former head 
of the Congressional Budget Office, 
Robert Reischauer, argues tlıat only 
about one-third of the potential sav- 
ings from a new CPI could be deliv- 
ered by administrative fiat. The rest 
would require legislation, which 
opens congressmen to all the usual 
pressures from the lobby groups, 
Last year, an attempt to shave half a 
percentage point off thie CPI failed 
to get 50 votes in the Senate after 
tlıe labour unjons and the American 
Assoclation of Retired Persons had 
done their rounds, 
“Arblirarîily changing the CPI is a 
dangerous path to follow," warned 
the AARP's executive director, Ho- 


threat of the wrath of American's 
most dedicated voting group. “lf 


strongest hawks on Bosnia and with pungent memories of 

the need for US engagement and | British bomb shelters during the 
alr strikes againat Serbian second world war before coming 
aggression, Ms Albright has with her diplomat father to the 
always stressed that, from her US, Ms Albright 1s fluent in 
Czech background, “my mindset | Pollah, French and Russian. 

is Munich — most of my genera” She brings a strong emotional 


commitment to her job, which 
was moat visible in her constant 
lobbying for US commitment to 
Bosnia in 1993-94, and in her 
belief that the eastern European 
countrics have a right to join 
Western inatitutlons such as 
Nato and the European Union. 
A former professor of interna- 

tional relatlons at Georgetown 
University, Ms Albright came to 
know Mr Clinton and Mrs 
Clinton when she hosted a series 
of private seminars on foreign 
affairs at her home, to which the 
rising atars of the Democratic 
Party were invited In the 1980s. 
She nominnted then-Governor 
Clinton for membership in the 

„ Council on Foreign Relations. 

Ma Albright's cause was 

strongly urged by Mra Clinton, 
who is a personal friend, and by 
women's groups who lobbied the 
White House to remind the prea- 
ident that "the gender gap" of 
women's votes had re-clccted 
him. She was also strongly 
backcd by General John 
Shalikashvili at the Pentagon. 


Washington Post, page 15 


inflation 


by’ pricing items at the usual sıuper- 
markets and chain stores, it does 
not allow for the way Americans buy 
increasingly at discount outlets 
where prices are often much) lower. 

Moreover, the CPI does not re- 
flect the way that the personal com- 
puter, which cost $2,500 a year ago, 
can be bought for $1,200 today, or 
that car tyres bought n clecacdle ago 
gave about half the wear tlıal lhe 
new ones do. 

There is a catch, By recalculating 
the CPI, pensioners will see a cumu- 
lative decline in their expected in- 
come. Working taxpayers will find 
themselves creeping into higher tax 
brackets sooner than they other- 
wise would. The new CPI offers no 
free lunches. The typical social se- 
curity recipient would get about 
$100 less nexl year, and the typical 
taxpayer on $50,000 a year would 
pay an extra $100 in income tax. 

Baskin has nat yet persuaded all 
econnmisis, although his colleagues 
who co-wrote tlhe report are a glit- 
tering crew. They included Profes- 
sors Dale Jorgensen and Zvi 
Griliches of Harvard, Professor 
Rabert Gorilon of Northwestern 
University, and from the real world 
of business, Dr Ellen Dulberger, dic 
rector ol marketing siralegy al IBM. 

They (lo, however, stress thal 
their figures are not definitive, Gûr- 
don suggeslud last week thal the 
bias in lhe current Cll system 
ranged from 0.8B lo 1. per cent an- 
nually, alding, "Our estimatecl bins 
of 1.1 percentage points annually 
should not be conlroverslal because 
we have taken every opportunily {o 
err on the conservative side". 

‘The Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
whiclı calculates the CPI, accepts 
that the inflation rate may be a 
touch overstated, but by a figure 
closer to 0.1 per cent than Boskin's 
1.1 per cent. Other economists have 
different estimates. The controversy 
generated gocs to show that in eco- 


tlon’sa is Vietnam”. 

The appeasement of Hitler by 
Britain and France at Munich in 
1938 is an unuaual atarting 
polnt for America’s new top 
diplomat of the post-cold war 
era. But lt will have a powerful 
impact on US policy towarda en- 
larging Nato and brushing aside 
Russian objectons, and is likely 
to produce a tougher US re- 
sponse to sabre-rnldling by China. 

Ms Albright wns alsa chosen 
because of her proven skill nt 
working with Congress, and 
helping to persuade It at least in 
principle to pay the $1.5 billion 
that the US owea the UN. 

The genl onı the choice of Ma 
Albright was thc formal act of 
aurrendler by the UN sccreitary- 
gencral Boutros Boutros-Ghall, 
who gave up his nttempt to defy 
the US veto and run for a second 
term. But what became an al- 
moat personnal ducl hetween Ms 
Albright and the Egyptian LIN 
Recrclary-general hits left 
bruisecl feclinga in France, 
Afrlcıı and the Arnb world, which 
could yet haunt her. 

Born in Czechoslovakia, and 
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Albright nominated to replace Christopher 


RESIDENT CLINTON, made 

US history last week, nomi- 
nating the ambasaador to the 
United Nations, Madeleine 
Albright, as the rst woman sec- 
retary of state, torites Martin 
Walker in Washington. 

A striking success at the UN 
— in part because of her media 
gakills — Ma Albright would have 
hcen a nirong contender even 
without the atauncl support of 
Hillary Clinton and the women's 
tobbics lhat helped secure her 
promolion. 

“CNN is the IGth member of 
the UN Securly Council,” Ma 
Albright once sald, anl she has 
taken exitraordmnry care to pre- 
pure ler television appearances. 
She did nat stop and tnlk offthe- 
cuff fler Security Counvll ses- 
slong, Hke most UN diplomats, 
bul re-rehcarscd her nedlin per- 
formunıces with her peraonal 
alde, Jamle Rubin. 

Nir Rubin helped hance the 
soundbitc that probably secured 
her the new job, when she con- 
demned lhe Cuban pilots who 
shot clown two civillan Cuban- 
Amerlenn alrcraft eurlier this 
year: “This is nat caénes 
[Spanish for testicles], thin is 
cowardice,” she said, a remark 
which President Clinton reckons 
helped him carry the atate of 
Hoarida this yeur. 

One of the administraon'n 


A victim of its own 


directly affected. Moreuyer, there is 
a powerful indirect effect on interest 
rates, since the markets allow for 
presumed future inflation, 

Boskin's report suggests that by 
rvcalculating inflation at the lower 
level, the cumulative effect over 12 
years woull reduce the future level 
of national debt by $1,000 billion. 
That is roughly the level of wealth 
producecl each year by the UK eco 
nomy. By 2008, the US federal burl- 
get deficit would be higher by more 
than $200 billion if the old way of 
measuring inflation remains in force, 

The impact of lhe recalculation 
on the politics of the US budget for 
lhe next few years would be almost 
magical. Not only would the deficit 
shrînk, bul the effect on (he Na’ 
tional income Accounts would mean 
that the levels of GDP and produc» 
tivity growth would also have to be 
revised upwards. Boskin suggests 
that this could be as much as 0.75 
per ceri a year. Prufessor Dale Jor- 
gensen, chairman of lhe economics 
departınent at Harvard, put il most 
succinctly: “The buclgelt crisis night 
well disappear if the cost of living 
were measure properly.” 

The reralculations suggeslecl by 
the Boskitı report would rediıce tlie 
projevteel bulget cleficil of $150 bil 
fon in OOS by a1 least $50 billion. 
Over 10 years, it would reluce the 
tatal deficit by half û Lrillion dollars. 

I ill srııuncls too good to be trur, 
antl Hl may be. But {he economir ar- 
muments for Boskins proposal are 
cogent enough in US terms, The 
current methocl of assessing the 
CPI does uot allow for the intelli 
gent behaviour of consumers, nor 
for the inıprovements in qualily of 
the pruducts hey are buying. 

Firat, by comparing the changing 
price of a fixed basket of comunodi- 
des, it cannot reflect the way that a 

shopper, faced with a sharp rise in 
the price of beef, decides to buy 
cheaper chicken instead. Second, 
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The US this week 


Martin Walker 


MID ALL the swirling spec- 
A ulation about President Clin- 
ton's choices for his new 

cabiıet and nalional security team, 
nothing was more importanl for 
slnerica's Iuluire than Ihe report is- 
sutd by Professor Michael Hoskin 
anl four other leading cvononisls 
about the Cansuıner Price Index. 
Ilaskin, now back at Stanford 
Thiversity. was the chairman of {he 
Uuuncil of Economic Advisers uıxler 
President Bush, hut his reputuMion 
has survived Ihe miessy reressiull 
til cust Bush the While House, 
Curreutly chairman of ti Congres 
sial Advisory’ Conmntissinn on the 
CII, Boskin concluded that the cur- 
re motlorl of calculating inflation 
toffiwially just under 3 per cert) wits 
liy, and kid iı recent years ovur- 
stalvıl the real rate of inflation by au 
iyenıge 1.1 per cent a year. 

That docs not sound like very 
much. But onmthirel of the annual 
$1,500 billion spent by the fecleral 
governnicnt is autontatically iii- 
creased each year in [ne with the in- 
flation rate as measured by the CPI. 
Sucial security payments, pensions 
for federal employees, and income 
fax rate bands are calculated are all 
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Hent of the moment . . , A fireman takes a street shower after tackling a blaze at the Trensury. The Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury, William Waldegrave, was among 1,500 people led to safety when a amall fire 
apread smoke through the Whitehall building. They werc allowed to return after yo hours, when fire 
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fighters had cleared smoke and checked wiring in the basement 


Bill to end stalking 


trigger for prosecutions for the new 
crimes attracted criticism from civil 
liberties campaigners who said il 
was so widely drawn it could be used 
against journalists and protesters. 

The bill creates two new criminal 
offences in England and Wales. The 
“highlevel" offence, which involves 
a threat of violence, is intended to 
catch the most serious cases of 
lıarassment “where on more than 
one occasion the conduct is S80 
threatening that victims fear for 
their safety". 

The lower-level offence is di- 
rected at behaviour which is non- 
violent but nevertheless can have 
devastating effects. The victim will 
have to prove that the incidents 
have happened at least twice. 

The bill departs from previous 
legislation in that the victim does 
not have to prove the intent to cause 
harnı. “The prosecution would only 
have to prove that the conduct 
occurred in circumstances wlere & 
reasonable person would have 
realised that this would be the ef 
fect,” it says. 

The legislation will also apply in 
Scotland. 


Alan Travis 
Te Government's antirstalk- 


ing law, published last week, 

is so widely drawn it will also 
be used against nuisance neigh- 
bours, workplace bullies and racists, 
ıhe Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, announced. 

Ministers say the Protection from 
Harassment Bill will lead to 200 new 
cases a year, with the tough penalty 
of up to five years in prison available 
to the judges. 

"This bill tackles the kind of ha- 
rassment which makes life a misery 
for many people who feel powerless 
to stop it,” Mr Howard said. 

The legislation will have its 
House of Commons second reading 
aon December 16. It will tackle sex 
slalkers, and lower-level incidents 
where somebody causes anxiety by 
repeatedly sending unwanted gifts. 

Mr Howard insisted the measure 
would not stop people from going 
about their lawful business with the 
“legitimate work of the police, the 
security service, journalists and oth- 
ers recognised and protected". 

But the low-level “two strikes" 


Zulu boy back in Britain 


ta Britain, but he said his wife Sclinn 
would not let him go. 

In May. there werc lıarrowîing 
wenas al Heathrow wien Il boy 
was so disfrauglt abuul his relurt 
lo South Africa and his separation 
fram his woukl-be imloplive nother, 
that hîs flight hacl tu be clelnyecl. 

Mrs Stopford, aged 50, (rom 
Maida Vale, Loudun, has visited 
South Africa since Sifiso returned 
there anl has claimed that he was 
miserable in his home town. 

He could not speak Zulı when 
the court ruled that he should re- 
turn tû discover his Zulu roots. 

The case went through the High 
Court, the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lorrls before Mirs Stafe 
ford's application for it to be re- 
ferred to the European Court uf 
Human Rights was rejected. 


GW 


ZULU buy at lhe enlre of iı bat- 

Ile between his [rents anl the 
wlıile family who helpecl raise hin is 
back in Britain after the’ clispule aver 
Nis future appears lo have been 
settled. 

Sifiso Mahlangu, aged 12, is now 
expected to live with Salome Slop- 
ford, the South African woman who 
employed his parents when she 
lived in Johannesburg, and who lost 
a lengthy court battle to adopt tle 
boy after four years caring for hin 
in Britain. 

According to reports, Sifiso's fa- 
ther, Charles, has agreed to let his 
son remain in Britain on the condi 
tion tlıat he goes orne twice a year. 

His father admittecl that Sifîso 
was lınhappy and wanted to return 
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Lords leader to fight Labour reform plans 


Lortls. Labour's chief whip, Donalkl 
Dewar, claimed that "by far lhe 
most significant elermen of thin 
speech is the assunıption by a er 
ber of the present Cabinet tliat iı 
Labour government is coming”. 

In a sharp response to Labour's 
plans to stop hereditary peers like 
himself voting in the Lorcls, Lor 
Cranborne, heir to the 400-year-old 
Salisbury titles, made a defiantly 
unfashionable defence of inherited 
political power. 

As amateurs they were “less in- 
terested in climbing the greasy 
pole” than MPs, no less expert and 
not in fear of patronage or the whips. 
he saicl, rejecting clata compiled by 
Labour peers to show that heredi- 
tary peers lıelp Tory governments 
avoicl clefeats they woulcl otherwise 
sıtffer if only life peers could vote. 
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ready: "The tinte for the abolition of 
the hereditaries las come." 

Lord Cranborne, champion of the 
hereditaries, is capable of running ã 
caınpaign of obstruction that could 
delay refornı for years. But Lord 
Irvine said he woııld not rule out the 
Lloyd George solution of threateti- 
ing to create new peers, 

It was pointed out that convention 
would allow the creation of only two 
peers a (lay, with a maximunı of six 
a week, which would make it years 
before Labour peers would outnum- 
ber Tories. 

Lord Cranborne, a close ally of 
Jolin Major, accused Mr Blair of 
wunting to abolish the voting rights 
of hereditary peers as "a convenient 
sup" to the Labour left. 

Labour's leadership is wary of a 
protractecl war of attrition with the 


Call-Accounts 


For example: 


Michael White 


LABUUR governımıent will use 

cvery weapon al ils disposal to 
push through reform of the House of 
lords, including the rmass creation of 
Labour peers (o swamp Tories, aC- 
cording to Lord Irvine of Lairg. 

Lord Irvine, a close friend of 
Tony Blair, is expected to be Lord 
Chakellor in a Labour government 

; and would oversee the abolition of 
! hereditary peers. His tlıreat is a 
0 counter-blast against the 
present Leader of the Lords, Lorcl 
; Cranborne, who began the battle in 
| earnest with a warning to Mr Blair 
| aainst his “illthought out" couisti- 
| lutlonal reform package. 
Lord Irvine, in an interview in the 
New Statesman, saicl a draft bill to 
abolish the lereclitary peers was 
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Sperm case‏ | 
rules review‏ 


HE Government announced 

a review of the rules which 
prevented Diane Blood from 

ing pregnant using her 
dead husband's frozen sperm, 
writes Luke Harding. 

Junior health minister 

foness Cumherlcge ruled out 
“wide-ranging” changes to the 
1990 Human Fertilisation and 
Eınbryology Act but sald minis- 
ler would look at the issues, 

The disclosure comes as Mrs 
Blood, aged 30, prepares to take 
her case to the appeal court in 
midJanuary. In October, the 
High Court ruled against her 
“pplicatlon to be inseminated 
with her late husband’s sperm 
becauae he hed not given written 
permission. Stephen Blood died 
last ycar from meningitis. . 

Lady Cumberlege, describing 
Mrs Blood’s case as “aad and 
tragic”, 1 consider the 

eW... provide an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to explore 
comiplex legal, ethical and 


Practical issues and their impli- 


Catlons in depth.” 


GUARDIAN WEBY 
December 15 1944 


gun owners will soar (rom £5 
million to £150 nuillion under the 
new concessions. But pro-shooling 
Tory backbenchers claimed the 
Home Secretary still had not gone | 
far enough. ا‎ 

The latest Home Office estimate 
is six times the original figur 
quoted as the price af buying wp | 
160,000 higher calibre weapons. ' 

But after 63 Tories (lefied a thre 
line whip on the Firearms Bill aud 
launched one of this Parliaments 
biggest rebellions, former minister 
Jerry Wiggins said he was “deeply 
ashamed” of the Government's role 
in the legislaion. 

Lahour helped tle Government , 
to stave off defeal, rejecting lhe ! 
rebels’ move by 299 votes to Ll 
The bill now goes to the Lords, and | 
Mr Howarcl is unclerstood to be cor | 
sldering further concessions in the | 
event of further revolts. 
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AND NOW 
ME Goo 
NEWG!! 


The Whitehall documents show it 
will, in fact, produce “around 500 
gainers {all war widows) and about 
7.000-10,000 losers” — nearly all war 
disablement pensioners. 

This figure excludes those to be 
hit by the additional curb on higher 
deafness pensions, which is forecast 
to stop 10,000 veterans a year get- 
ting a bigger pension. The eventual 
annual saving is put at £35 million of 
the total £50 million envisaged. 

Tory backbenchers were almost 
unanimous in expressing dismay 
that a Tory government should at- 
tempt to squeeze war pensioners. 

To prevent an earlier revolt, the 
Home Secretary, Michael Howard 
had to announce an 11th-hour con- 
cession by agreeing tlıat the owners 
of .22 calibre handguns, who would 
be required to keep their firearms 
at secure gunclubs, would be enti- 
tled to compensation if they found it 
difficult to continue slıooting. 

The compensation bill for hand- 


Revolts over pensions and handguns 


Guardian Reportera 


HE Prime Minister faced a huge 

revolt by Tory backbenchers last 
week over his handling of plans for 
£50 nıillion cuts in war pensions, 
brandecl "shabby and mean-minded” 
in a wounding Commons attack by 
the Labour leader, Tony Blair. 

In the noisiest and most bitter ex- 
changes in the Commons since the 
summer, Mr Major came off a poor 
second to Mr Blair in a series of 
exchanges on exposure of the plans 
and the acknowledged £1 nillion 
"sweeteners" added to appease ex- 
service groups. One cut will stop 
10,000 people a year geting a higher 
«lisability pension because their 
hearing is deteriorating after being 
darnaged during military service. 

The new cuts package was de- 
scribed in the Budget small print as 
“proposals to simplify policy and pro- 
cedures”, which “will eliminate in- 
consistent entitlement conditions”. 


Does the country want such a rabble? 


country trailing far behind. 
The Conservative MP Edward 
Leigh seema to have evolved 4 
doctrine of backbench sover” 
elgnty; whatever a majority of 
Conservative backbenchers 
favour at any given moment 
become government policy. 
Does he really think the cou’ 
try wants to be governed bY 
a rabble as the current 
Conservative party? The 
is that over the laat few years lhe 
Europhobes have seen the 
Government cave in to their 
pressure; so naturally they co’ 
tinue with the same tactics. 
IfJohn Major is to ا‎ 
morale and give the Cons€' 
vatives a good chance of winning 
the election, he must stick ta f 
(or Kenneth Clarke’s) guns 
yield no more'ground to his 
wing. He haa to be firm with 4 
party and sensible with BrilalP' 
European partners İn Dublin. 
Wobbles to the right over 
Europe would be sell-defeatinf’ 
The voters would turn awAY 
the party m disgust. 


Lord Gilmour was a Conservalivê, 
MP between 1982 and 1892 


Hanging on can work only if 
the Government gives the voters 
the impression that ita objective 
is not just to save its own skin or 
postpone defeat but to govern in 
the national intereat, 

To cornrvey that impression the 
minimum requirement is that on 
important issues such as Europe, 
the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet, having formulated a 
policy, should stick to it. 

Yet as soon as Labour came 
out for a referendum on the sin- 
gle currency, the Conservative 
Europhobes started calling for a 
change of Cunservative policy to . 
autflank Labour. They wanted to 
appeal to the xenophobia that 
they and thelr press supporters 
devote so much energy to whip- 
ping up. The Europhobes were 
calling for government policy to 
be basecl on what they perceive 
to be their clectoral interest, not 
on Brilnin’a future wellbeing. 

The Conrervative ideal used 
to be country before party. That 
1s well beyand the capabilities of 
our Europhohcs, It will be a re- 
fief indeed if (hey only put party 
before country. Instead they put 
faction before party with the 


Tory backbenchers seem 
driven by a death wish, 
writes Lord Gilmour 


R ECENTLY both major par- 
tles have sometimes seemed 
to be trying to lose the coming 
election, but the Conservative 
efforts during the past few days 
have easily surpassed anything 
that has happened before. 

No Conservative government 
should even think of trying to 
rcduce the bencfits of war 
pensloners, But if Ihere was a 
reasonable explanation for the 
Trensury’s meanness, nobody 
secnms to have told John Major. 
So instead of a convinclny le- 
fence or a dignified retreat, he 
fell back on ill-mannered abuse 
af the leader of the Opposition. 

That was merely self-destruc- 
live. The row over Europe is 
even more daunaging, For n gov- 
ernment to put off a general 
eleclion unl almost the lust 
ponsible monuıcnt, which neems 
to be John Major's Intention or 
hope, is always dangerous, par- 
drcularly when the Government's 
majority has disappeared. 
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A beleaguered Major fails to quell maverick MPs and Eurosceptics in a bad week for Tories, writes Ewen MacAskill 


Conservatives play 
dangerous game 


to be acting like the helmsman on 
the Titanic." 

As soin as Mr Major loses his 
majority, labour will challenge the 
Government's right to have a major- 
ity on Conıunons commiltees. If it 
sucevetls, Mr Majur’s position will 
hecome unsuslainalıle. 

For lis part Mr Mijor insists ial 
the Governmeı lias heen Consis 
lnlly following he Europe policy 
agree(l by Cabinet earlier’ llıis year. 


But enragel Tory Eurosceptics 
threatened revenge aggitiisl Mir 
Mı afer he uncumproınisingly 


war'necl ihem churingg a BBC inter. 
view un Sunday thal their "savilgu'™ 
civil war riskerl forcing an erly 
general election. 

In his most cunfidlent clisplay for 
moullıs, Mr Major (lismissed {lic 
msl ınilitant of the Eurosceplics as 
“a few mavericks in Parllamernt" out 
for a moment's glory. 

“Tf they don't support us, then we 
may have a general election, but 
that is in the nature of politics. But I 
am not going to be held to ransonı 
by any single backbencher on any 
issue.” 

Senior Tory backbenchers, who 
in public sounded moderate, were 
in private scathing, “He has just 
declarecl war on the ‘Tory party," a 
former cabinet nıinister saidl. 

In spite of the Prime Minister's 
tough language, a compromise is 
being prepared behind the scenes, 
Party strategists were briefing after 
the interview that Mr Major will 
become increasingly strident about 
the chances of other European 
countries meeting the necessary 
criteria for joining a single currency. 
This would allow him ta say that 
joining a single currency is not a 
realistic option for years to come. 

The strategists said he could not 
say this lasl weekend because il 
woulcl have annoyed Britain's Euro- 
pean partners unnecessarily in tle 
run-up to the two-day European 
Union summit in Dublin. But the 
line would be heard more often and 
loudly in tlhe months to come and 
had been agreed with Mr Clarke. 

Mr Major called on his col- 
leagues to trust him. He had set out 
the Government's policy on Europe 
many times: Britain will not rule out 
joining a single currency before the 
election because it wants lo remain 
part of the negotiations. 

Such a declaration had in the past 
clampened down the Eurosceptics. 
“I has quelled these savage dis- 
pules for a while and they have 
blown up in a different part of the 
forest.” Mr Major said. 

He insisted he hal nol been 
bexed in by the two leading pro- 
Europeans in the Cnbinet. Mr 
Clarke and Mr Heseltinw. 

Meanwhile prerEuropeans laok 
wt a halfpxige advertisement in 
Monday's Times urging the Gov- 
vrnment "under no circtinslancés" 
lo rule ot participation in a single 
currency “now or in the future", The 
plea was nıacle by the European 
Movement andl sign by politicians 
ofl all parties including former 
deputy prune min Lard Howe 
aud Tory MPs ‘lim Ergir andl 
Fdwinia Currie, 

Ms Currie dubbcel ihe Euruscepr 
lics the “Canservalivr versin of 

Militant", 


Comment, page 12 


staggering on to a general 
election nexl May were crum- 

bling after lis worst week in office 
for LB months endecl with iı une-ınan 
‘Tory revolt that wipwl out the 
Governmenl’s Conitions 1najerity. 
The nınouncement by Tory back- 
bencber Sir John Gorst that he was 
willlrawing his cıroperulion from 
lhe Government over a local heuspri- 
e lufl {he Conservatives with 
Votes lo Court on, tu 
hur [i 


ÛHN MAJORS hopes of‏ ل 


tion in Barns is ialiest 
certain, the ıl will bı- 
come û minurily onv. Ju compou rel 
Mr Mnjor's problems, Iwo outher 
Tuics, Hugh Dykes and Torry 
Dicks, also threatened to withdraw 
their cu-operalion. 

lasl wecks compendium of 
crises for Mr Majur was dominated 
by reports of a public split with his 
Chancellor Kenncth Clarke over tlie 
single currency and conıpounded 
by a controversial government plan 
to pare the war pension buclget, the 

ousting of moderate Sir Nicholas 
Scalt andl a Comımnons revolt by 
backbenchers on conıpensation for 
gun holders. It also prompted 
Lahour lo contemplate the possibil- 
ity of a February or March election. 

With Tory Eurosceptics laying 
siege to Mr Clarke, Mr Major 
enraged them further by insisting 
there will he no backing down on 
the agreecl cabinet policy of delay- 
ing a clecision on a single currency 
until after Ihe election. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heselline, said: “Nobody 
seriously wants lo see Ken Clarke, 
one of the miost powerful figures in 
British politics, presiding over an 
cconomic success story that we 
haven't seen for generations, in any 
threat." 

The Labour leader, Tony Blair, 
aaikl: "The Government is disinte- 
graling before our eyes, lt lurches 
from one cerisis to (he next, I is 
bereft of leadership and direction. It 
is divided and incompetent and inca- 
pable of governing the country.” 

Tory Eurosceptics were due ta 
focus this week on a twoday Com- 
mons debate on Europe and on the 
European summit in Dublin at the 
weekentl to discuss the single 
currency, border conirols and other 
awkwarcl issues, 

But in a nmıove calculaled to 
tlefuse tensions within the Euro- 
jean Union and the Tory parly, Mr 
Major is expevled endorse the 


firaft Ir fuocument in Dublin 
while re right tı veto ils 
min vonvln at a ler dale. 

Sir Joh ( 1 


aly unit at lord's . 

wrl hı ıl, ralher than 
Europe bul it dunrustrated lue 
extent to which the Ciwernnet 
has become prey to Ir whiıns af 
every backbenchet:. 

Trchnically, he lias nol with- 
drawn Ihe whip, which would have 
meant e ll nal have stond as iı 
Tory cundidale, but the Govert- 
met Can no longer could on his 
supporl. 

Nir Dicks's grivvance was Mr 
Maur's lacdlership ih general, 
particularly his refusal lo sack Nir 
Chirke: “TF nı lolally (disillusioned 

with tf Priite Minister, who secans 
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Douglas Curtis, head of 
campaigns and communication at 
URTU, said that his union would do 
no such thing. “We were ap- 
proached over two months ago by 
these drivers, who were expressing 
extreme dissatisfaction, not in an ef 
fort to protect a discriminatory 8j'S- 
tem, but protesting at the way they 
hal been treated by their own 
union, which hat decicled to take in- 
dustrial action without consulting 
them," 

He was “utterly incensed" at sug- 
geslions from Mir Morris that the 
URTU had connivecl with Ford's 
management and that it was softer 
on racism than the T & CG. 

“What I do know from years of 
experience is that black lorry (lri- 
vers are very rare. It may simply be 
berause their superior inlclllgence 
says don't work in a slllly job for 
low pay . . . It may also mewan {hey 
are generally more outgoing and 
cumnuunally miuded and being a 
lorry clriver is a very lonely oceu- 
pation." 

A spokesman for the 'T & G sail 
racism in Truckfleet had been an 
issue for the past fivc years, And 
hil they had only gone to an inclus- 
trial iribunal as a last resarL 


chill lo be sarklled with a mother 
who is its grandmother. 

"She bore it. I would have 
thought if you bear a chill, you are 
the child's mother. There might 
well be iclentity crises in the future." 

The family's treatmenl cox 
£3500 at the private Park Hospital 
in Nottingham. John Webster, med- 
teal director of fertility, explninecl 
how Mrs Jones, five years into the 
menopause, was prepared for preg- 
nancy. “We minıicked what happens 
in a natural pregnancy by gradually 
increasing the amount of oestrogerl 
we gave. We can measure the thick- 
ness of the lining of the uterus. 
Then we introduced progesterone,” 
he said. 

"It's just hormone replacement 
therapy. It can only be beneficial 
and she felt well throughout the 
pregnancy.” 
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TUC to rule on Ford race row 


vers. İt has been alleged that most 
jobs go to the sons and friends of 
existing drivers. A strike in the divi- 
sion could easily bring the whole 
company to a standstill, 

Their defection from the as- 
sertively anti-racist T & G, with its 
black general secretary, Bil Morris, 
is an acute enıbarrassment for the 
trade union movement. Mr Morrls 
has put the TUC on the spot by cle- 


‘manding that it intervene. 


While it is nu longer against the 
law to change from one TUC-affili- 
ated union to anotlıer, it is against 
the TUC rues unless 1he transfer is 
agreed by all concerned. Criven its 
antiracisl stance the FUC will feel 
under pressure lo take some nctiot. 

Mr Murris acvusecl the URTU of 
bringing ihe movement into (lisre- 
pute by counduning the (lrivers’ 
fligll. "URTU's iction in involvingg 
self through the attemnpled recruit 
ment of T & G meınbers is bringing 
the trade union movement into 
disrepute. 

*In so far as its actions corplicate 
the campaign to encl cliserimination 
at Ford, il ia damaging the repuliı- 
tion of tlıe whole trade unian move- 
ment, in the eyes of black people in 
particular.” 


Mothers and baby ‘fine’ 


the sperm of her husband, Chris 
Langston, and lhen inplmted in her 
nıother's woml). 

Gillian Lockwnod, cliniwal re- 
search fellow in fertility at the Jolın 
Radcliffe hospital in Oxfortl, saw ad- 
vantages in the child's grundmolher 
having been the surrogate. “You 
only have to go back a generation 
and you've got mothers and grand- 
mothers living together and sup- 
porting each other. 

“[ would have thought it was, 
dare i say, back to basics. Jt allows 
the grandmother a fuller role." 

Among those who foresaw prob- 
lems ahead was Dame Jill Knight, 
Conservative MP for Birmingham 
Edgbaston, who said: “My own feel 
ing is that it's very strange for any 


proved, we get lt too. 


services. 


Sarah Boseley 


TT ITS embarrassment, the 
Trades Union Congress has 
been called in to adjudicate 
on the decision of 300 truck drivers 
at Ford's Dagenham plant, heavily 
involved in a row over racism and 
nepotism, to switch unioris. 

The Truckfleet division voted at 
the weekend to dissolve its branch 
of the Transport ancl General Work- 
ers Union, Instead, the men want to 
join the relatively tiny United Road 
Transport Union, which is not 
recognised by Ford. 

They are (urious thal the T & CG 
has gone to an indusirial Lribunal 
alleging discrimination against 
black assembly line workers wiıo 
covet the prestige driving jobs (hat 
are, at £30,000 a year, the highesl 
paid manual work at Furl. Forty tu 
45 per cent of {he wurkers al the 
Essex plant are black, yet among 
the cIrivers the proportion drops lo 
2 per cent. 

The case, brought by six Asians 
and one Afro-Caribbean, has been 
adjourned until Jarmıary. It is against 
Ford but the company leaves most 
of the selection procedure for the 
Truckfleet division to its senior dri- 
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Appeal against ‘hijab’ racism 


Miss Khanum sald colleagues 
regularly teased her about the head- 
scarf. Workers at lhe plant, one of 
the largesl employers in Luton, 
callecl her rag doll and asked if the 
hijab was a new form of hard hat. 

The case represents the latest in 
a series of invidents which Muslinı 
community leaders say shows an in- 
creasing intolerance of the Muslim 
community in Britain and on the 
Continent. 

Muslinı leaders have called for 
legislation to protect their faith 
under blasphemy laws, and asked 
for the same rights for separate 
schools accorded to Jews and 
Catholics. : 

In September the Commission 
for Racial Equality agreed to moni- 
tor cases of religious discrimination, 
and the Department of Employment 
launched a guide on how to take up 
religious grievances with public and 
private organisations. 


Kamal Ahmed 


N ELECTRICAL. engineer who 

was sacked after she started 
wearing the Muslim hijab, claimed 
the atmosphere at the car plant 
where she worketl was “oppressive 
and intimidating”. 

Farida Khanum. aged 21, was told 
by her employers, IBC Vehicles in 
Luton, Bedfordshire, which makes 
¥auxhall cars, that wearing the 
headscarf was dangerous as it could 
get caught in machinery. 

Miss Khanum said she suffered 
weeks of racist and sexist com- 
ments about the hijab, which she 
started wearing in September after 
completing a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

IBC has denied the claims, saying 
that Miss Kharum was sacked for 
attending an open day at a local uni 
versity without permission, which 
she denies. Her appeal against the 
sacking was to be heard this week. 


Sarah Boseley 
and Elizabeth Pickering 


HREL generatiuns were duing 

well in a Darlington hospital on 
Sunday — Britain's first surrogate 
grandmother, Edith Jones, her 
daughter, Suzanne, and their baby, 
Caitlin. But while Mrs Jones's act of 
generosity in giving birth to her 
daughter's child was universally 
applauded, questions were raised 
about the future. 

Mrs Jones, 51, gave birth by Cae- 
sarean section to Caitlin, who 
weighed 5Ib 30z, after 36 weeks of 
pregnancy. Suzanne was unable to 
carry a child because she has no 
womb, but produced eggs which 
were fertilised, through IVF, with 


‘Ice cream war’ man released on bail 


Steele, who wept at the announce- 
ment, had become an entbarrass- 
ment to the prison service after 
escaping three times, In 1993 he 


a background of a vicious territorial 
war between ice cream van drivers 
in Glasgow's outlying e 2 
, It developed during the 5 3 
id 1980s amid claims of involve- endef! 0d ا ا‎ 
1 laundering and drug | to the ings of Buckingham 
ا‎ 0 0 ٣ Palace, Twice he gave himself up to 
Solicitor advocate Michael Emo nne; 4 
in court am- | McSherry told the Lord Justice- | Since the trial a key witness, 
Paign e a thelr Clerk, Lord Ross, and Lords Morri- William Love, has repeatedly e 
innocence, son and Cowie at the High Court in Î canted his evidence, claiming he 
He and his co-aceused, Thomas j Edinburgh that in the of 0 e false statement at the behest 
Teo" Cc îalled far life | evidence, a jury was bound to have | of police. 
in 1984 le Doyle acquitted his client. ‘Advocate de- The Scottish Secretary, a 
family died when their home was | pute Michael Grady gail the crown Forsyth, referred both cases back to 
set alight. The killings came against | intended to support the conviction. tlıe Appeal Court in August. 


Former spy dies unnoticed. November 18, almost entirely 


Allson Danlele 


NE OF the two men convicted 
A of six murders in the Glasgow 
ice cream wars was celebrating his 
freedom last weekend after being 
releasecl on bail pending an appeal. 
. Joseph Steele's brief appearance 


forgotten by a public which had 
„| vilified him, despite the underiy- 


sexual black- Î ing questions about why some» 
اسما‎ Norton Tyior 0 ROR change his j one who ا ا‎ 4 n his 
to John Phillips, protected | homosexuality, and had in- 
a a i e: by cbacurity. He was unully e الا‎ e e . 
Last month he dropped dead on j ‘scribed as a lonely fgure. Ye s officin' 0 
a Lon ۰ re than 100 people attended suspected sooner. 
noticed. erer sad lat week min Latin High Mass ا 2 انا‎ E ا ل‎ a 
that Johı . | vice at the Brompton Oratory re 
ALR r e ar of a '| Knightsbridge, west London. scandal was ارا‎ e ا‎ and 
SPY scandal that rocked the . |  Vassalt died of a heart attack | spies than şex anı e 8 
Macmillan government, had - ; '| atthe age of 72 outside Baker Vassall cane was a kin pre- 
Deen privately burled, ۰: ` | Street Underground statlon on- 1ude to the Profuhıo affair. 


In Brief 


TT British diplomats, 
including Graham Boyce, 
ambassador to Kuwait, have 
been summoned to Scotland 
Yard over claims they perverted 
the course of justice in the arms- 
to-Iraq affair. 


F۴ ORTY-ONE passengers and 
four crew escaped serious in- 
jury when the undercarriage of a 
KIM Fokker’s jet collapsed dur- 
ing a crash landing at Heathrow, 


LEAKED report into the 

finances of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London shows it to have 
debts of more than £3 million. 


OMPANIES face a £5,000 

fine for each illegal immi- 
grant they are found to employ 
from next month, Some compa- 
nies may face exemplary 
£100,000-plus penalties for re- 
peatedly using illegal workers. 


YNWALD, the parliament of 

the Isle of Man, selected 
Donald Gelting, the island's 
finance nmıinister for eight years, 
to be its chief miniater. 


HE National Grid has been 

ordered to repay more than 
£55 nillion to its pension 
scheme, in a decision which 
could cost the privatised elec- 
tricity industry £500 million. 


N INDEPENDENT research 
group revealed that average r 
water bills have risen by nearly 
42 per cent in real terms in the 
seven years since privatisation. 


EORGE ROBERTSON, 

shadow Scottish secretary, 
accepted substantial undis- 
closed libel damages from the 
KGB defector Oleg Gordievsky 
and his publisher, Macmillan, 
over allegations that he had 
abuaed his position as an MP. 


B RITAIN has appointed Sir 
Richard Luce, the Tory for- 
eign minister who resigned over 
the Falklands war, as the first 
civilian governor of Gibraltar. 


S IR JOHN Gielgud, Britain's 
most distinguished actor, 
has been appointed to the Order 
of Merit by the Queen. 


ORD ARCHER has won the 

go-ahead from fellow peers O 
press on with his bill to remove 
sex discrimination from the 
royal line of succession. 


COTLAND’S food poisoning 

epidemic has recorded its 
tenth victim, an 87-year-old 
woman, There are 390 patients 
showing aymptoms of E. coli in’ 
fection, of whom 209 are con” : 
‘firmed. An inquiry is underwaY' 


ESEARCH'shows that most 

lecturera are considering 
:leaving the profession to escape 
‘overwork, low pay and stress” ° 
related illness. 
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Machete attacker faces life sentence 


The four-day trial heard that 
Campbell had claimed the children 
at the school were part of a conspir- 
acy against him and called him 
names. He believed they were 
devils, 

AÃ witness said that Campbell had 
strode through the playground lit- 
tered with toys brandishing the 2ft 
machete as if cutting corn. 

Asked why he had stopped the 
attack, Campbell replied: “Jt was 
enough. 1 wanted to get even and 
hurt them.” 

Police found newspaper pictures 
of Hamilton and Bryant pasted to 
his bedroom wall in his nearby flat. 
Beside Bryant's picture, Campbell 
had drawn a Valentine love heart 
and Cupid's bow. 


the attack on four women and three 
children at St Luke's. A jury at 
Stafford crown court convicted him 
unanimously on all counts. 

Mr Justice Sedley ordered him to 
be detained at Ashworth high secu- 
rity hospital, Liverpool, for 12 weeks 
for assessment before sentencing. 
“Unless this is a case in which I am 
caused to send you to a mental hos- 
pital I shall be certainly passing a 
sentence of life imprisonment on 
you.” 

The judge also sald he would re- 
commend a bravery award for Lisa 
Polts, aged 21, the nursery nurse at 
the school who shielded many of 
Ihe children from the attacks. She 
received severe cuts to the head and 
arms, 


psychiatric report, defendecl his de- 
cision partly on the grounds that 
Campbell said he would not co-oper- 
ate. Critics said the cost of a report 
may have been a factor. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant general 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Probation Officers, said the 
courts were now under tremendous 
pressure not io adjourn cases for 
psychiatric reports because of the 
cosL He sairl: “We must stop seeing 
these as isolatecl cases. It is part and 
parcel of the failure of community 
care." 

Campbell, wlıo had a fascination 
for Dunblane murderer Thonıas 
Hamilton and Marlin Bryar, who 
killed 35 people in Tasmania, was 
1old he fnces life irmmprisonınentl for 


Duncan Campbell 


PARANOID schizophrenic 
A guilty on Monday of 

attempting to murder seven 
women anti children with a machete 
at an infant school's teddy bears” 
picnic lad been recommended for 
psychialric assessment eiglıt months 
earlier, li emerged after his trial. 
Bul, despite probation officers’ rec- 
aıumendalions, no psychiatric report 
was orderecl. 

Horrett Campbell, aged 33, 
emerged from a brief jail sentence 
te carry oul his altack at St Luke's 
infants school, in Blackeulıall, 
Wolverhampton, in July this year. 

lan Gillespie, the magistrate wlio 
nınde (he decision not {u seek a 


Perl Kemal-Orek with the Frank Auerbach painting PHOTO: TOM JENKINS 


Answers on a postcard 


show, had spolted the lone Auer- 
bach after just five minutes in the 
gallery. 

“His work is very distinctive, bul 
I've been worried all week because 
there are other artists putting 
capics İn for the show,” she said, 

‘The winner of the art lolery (lid 
have a heal stnrt, however. Last 
yvar a friencl of hers boughi an 
Auerbuch postcard at (he same 
show. That was later valued at 
£10,000. 

“Î clon't know if this one will be 
valued ıs high as thal,” slıe said. "I 
don't think i's as good as last 
year's.” She opel lo enjoy the pic- 
ture rather than sell it. 

2 All the paintings were sold, rais- 
ing £48,000 for the Royal College of 
Art Fîne Art Student Fund, wlıich 


provides grants and hardship funds 
for arlists, - 


ERI KEMAL-OREK was bewil- 

dered by all tlie altention, writes 
Dan Glaisler. “I wasn't expecting 
any of this," said lhe 27-year-old 
Jminter. 

Ms KunalOrek, surrounded by 
photagraphers andl television crews, 
hl just collectel Ihe unsignerl 
ıkuinting slu* bought last week at the 
Royal Cullejyze of Arts Absalul Se- 
crel slow, Ms KemalOrek hal 
guessed well, cloosing,. from 
hong HHUU paintings all pricecl at 
EU, ù painliry by Irank Auerbach. 
it is probably wortlı £10,100, 

‘The paintings, all on postcards, 
were by celebrities and students as 
well as eslablishecl artists, 

Tlie most recent Auerbach to sell 
al auctlun fetched nmıore than 
$35,000 in New York in Novenıber. 

Ms KemalOrek, an art sludenl 
wilo contribuled a picture to the 


death verdict 


Mr Douglas had been lıeld face 
town wih his hands cuffect behincl 
his back on four sepurme occasions 
onthe night of kis arrest. 

His dealh came six months afler 
Brian Douglas — no relation — 
tlietl in police custody in the Brixton 
aren afler being hit onı the heacl with 
a new US-style balon. 

The iuquest heard conflicting 
fnrensic evidence frum three patlo- 
logîists onı {he cause of death, but all 
agreed Iherr was mecdlical evidence 
thal he dil nat die as a result of re- 
peateclly being benden by officers 
wilh batarıs, as one witness alleged. 

The curuner nade seven recorn- 
mendations for new guidelines on 
police restraining. 

Louise Christian, the family's go- 
licitor, said they would seek a High 
Court judicial review tn overturn 
the verdict. “Time and lime again 
people, particularly black people, 
are dying in police cells arıcl no ac- 
tion is lakeıı." 


Family to fight 


HE family ofl Wayne Douglas, 

ihe black burglary suspect 
wlsose death in police custody lrig- 
gered a riot in Brixtarı, south Ion- 
thon, sail last week they would 
launch a High Court fight lo qurwl 
avrrrlict ınt he clictl accidentally. 

‘The rinl a ycar ago cause darm 
age cosling more than £1 million. 

‘The eighit-lo-one verdict of lhe iri 
quesl jury, which incluled three 
blacks, brouglu a strong warning to 
gpulice from the Coroner, Sir Man- 
1ague J.cverte, of the dangers in (he 
way lhey had resirained Wayne 
Douglas, aged 25. 

The jury said he (lid from heart 
failure caused by “positional iıs- 
pliyxia” broughl on by stress and 
exhaustim, They said he ied in a 
Brixton police cell afler a chase and 
afer wing repeatedly held “în a 
prone pusilion as used by currenl 
police methods”, 


Arrests follow | Yard targets 


corruption 


Duncan Campbell 


NDERCOVER police are to 

be used to catch their cor- 
rupt colleagues, Scotland Yard 
announced this week. Officers 
who try to sel] stories to newspa- 
pers are also to be targeted, 

Scotland Yard will also be- 
come the first British police 
force to introduce a confidential 
hotline — called the Right Line 
— for officers and civilian staff 
to inform on colleagucs. 

Deputy Commtsslaner Brian 
Hayes and the director of the 
complainis investigation branch, 
Conmander lan Quinn, snid the 
Hne was belng launched s0 
memhers of thie force van voice 
concerns about colleagues. They 
snulcl they’ belleved ihe Metro- 
pulikın Police had never been 
cleuncr but addled that In ny’ 
lirgu orgunisaliun there was al- 
wuys the possibility of corrup- 
ilon. There had becn one or Ivo 
“worrying signals". Ile saul 

therr would be safeguards to 
denl with malicious calls, 

© Scotia Yard has lnunchecl 
un Appeal Court battle to end 
thc sirearn of big compensation 
payouts for wrongful arrest, fulse 
imprisonment and assault. 

It is estimated that £20 mililon 

has been paid out in 10 years. 


loyalist attacks 


David Sharrock 


OLICE last week arrested a 

number of men in conneclion 
with seclarîan attacks prompted by 
the İluyalisl picket of a Catholic 
clıurth în Co Antrim. 

Loyalist protesters have staged 
pickets al Our lady's Catholic 
Clurth in Harryville, Ballymena [or 
the past 13 weekends as worship- 
pers altencl Salurday evening mass. 

The protesters say the cemon- 
xlIralions will continue until menı- 
hirs ol lhe Orange Order are 
akmul fo march Ihrough ihe 
arhy village of Dunlay, Co 
Ati, where wo churvlı parades 
laye been hallesl hevause of aation- 
ali protesls since Ihe SURDWT. 
Meauwhile he [ish prin’ ıuinis- 
el te Ihe 
li I 


ıtoB used i tour-heour Ses- 
sîn witb Jolt Major al Jwning 


tı lalk$ — once 7 “credihle ceast- 
fire" is in place. 

Dhwring Slrect is adanıanl Ihnt il 
wants aıı entl to covert mililary at- 
tivity if any new ceasefire is to be 
regarded as genuine. 
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US envoy in 
Zaire speaks 
too freely 


Laurent Zecchinl 


HE US state department has 

distanced itself from comments 
altributecl to its anıbassador in Kin- 
shıasa, Daniel Simpson, which were 
carriecl in Zairean newspapers. In 
an interview grantedl Lo several 
local papers, the anıbassador is re- 
porled la have saicl that Zaire “is no 
langer of any interest to {he Unitecl 
Slutes" andl “no longer conimancls 
respect in the worl(l", 

He is sall to have addled thal 
France “is nol capable uf imposing 
isell any more" in Africa and “is 
ny decadent regimes", 
sb presemM nt the inter 
ViCW +¥ Simpson dalan declnrecl 
thal "Rwancla is well ecpuippecl tcl 
hus come Lo stay here [ın Zaire tor- 
ritory| for a lang time", 

Wilh Franeu-Anmerican relations 
xoiug through a if ficult phase {par- 
ticularly as ù result of lif CUS Fu 
garding Nmo's southern conunand} 
awl Washinglon supporting 1hc 
Rwindan government, which plies 
i in a silumioı many countries Con 
siıler lO be ambiguous, Simpson's 
remarks — in all probability reflect 
iug the thinking of many US dlijlo- 
ınats — lave heiglıtened 1ensiolis. 

he slate department first 
protest thal the remarks haul 
beeıı "taken out of coutext”, {hen 
addled {hat the reporlers lad 
"breachecl the rules of the inter- 
view". All his suggests that Simp- 
son's remarks ınay have been 
offthe-record and were not meant 
to have been attributed to him. 

‘The slate Jeparlment spokesınan, 
Nicholas Burns, said that the 
“substance” of the interview tad not 
been correctly reported by some 
journalists. He added that in any 
case the statements published in 
the Zairean newspapers repre- 
sented neither the position of the 
US governınent. in particular Con- 
cerning the state of US-French rela- 
tions, nor that of its ambassador. 

He said that the US was conınıit- 
ted to pursuing and strengthening 
cooperation with France and other 
Western countries to resolve the 
humanitarian crisis in eastern Zaire, 
and did not wish for the country's 
territorial integrity to be called into | 
question. 

Washington says it is “deeply 
concerned” by news of a series of 
alrocities committed by Zairean 
Banyamulenge (Tutsi) rebels com- 
mancled by Laurent Kabila, and suıp- 
ported by the Rwandan regime: This 
clarification is aimied at scotehing 

rumours that the US ls'encouraging 
both the destabilisation of President 
Mobutu's governınent andl the mili j: 
tary Incurslons into Zalre by the 
' Rwandan army. : ° 

Even though US-Zalrean relations 
. are notoriously -clifficult (there is 
. still a de facto ban on Mobutu enter 
. ing Ihe US}; Washington claims 10 
ı be aware that if developments get |. 
' out of hand théy will ullimately re- 
sult ‘In deslabilising ‘the Zairéan 
regime. The Clinton administration, 
| however, is stl “strongly encourag- 
ing dernocratic transition in Zaire" 
and giving diplomatic support to the 
' Rwandan government — not ex- 
actly the best way of shoring ‘up |. 

Moabutu's position. : 
(December 6) 
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slopped, but the situalion has 
changed. An Islamist takeover af 
puwer is now rule oul. The Alger- 
ian arıny — equipped with sophisti- 
vated weaponry and having 


sıtbslantial human resources — has 
gained the upper hand, inflicting se- 
vere losses on adversaries without 
major financial resources. 

But Islamist commando groups. 
with thelr ability to quickly go to 
ground in a country four and a half 
times the size of France, still have a 
substantial destructive capability. 
By their brutal behaviour the 1s- 
lamists have cut themselves off 
from the vast majority of ordinary 
Algerians who, apart from the odd 
case, do not seem to be supporting 
them except under duress, 

The army and the police should 
have been able to turn their adver- 
sary's strategy of terror to their own 
advantage in securing popular sup- 
port. But their own use of violence 
has left Algerians feeling trapped 
between two bands of oppressors. 

(December 6) 


Si E e a E ga E i E 
Ecuador plans sweeping economic reforms 


assenıbly, and to increase the presi- 
dential term front four to five years, 
along with the possibility of allowing 
the head of state to run for a seconcl 
term. 

The parliamentary opposition, on 
both right and left, management 
and labour rejected the plan to 
make the sucre convertible, be- 
. cnuse this would mean higher taxes 
as well as more expensive publle 
services. They are also highly critl- 
cil of the presideu's personal style. 
The former president, Rodrigo 
. Borja, snicl he deplored the fact that 

"clowning has replaced demo- 
, cracy”, a reference to. President 
. Bucaram's eccentricities, ۹ 
In tlie capital, Quito, dally papers 
regularly carry accounts of the an- 
. tics of the president, who willingly 
` accepts the nickname ‘El Loco {The 
Marlman). Since - becoming presi 
. dent three months ago, Mr Bucaram 
` has made.a record and ‘shaved off 
his moustache for a charity. 
(December 5) 


۴ 


Only lwo years ago, Western guv- 
ernments were not ruling out the 
punsibility of the GA's Islamists ancl 
those of the rival Islamic Army of 
Salvation (AIS), the nilitary wing of 
the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), 
seizing power in Algeria. Tlıert 
were audacious strikes, defections 
from the army and numerotls 
seizures of weapons. Nothing, it 
seemed, could stand up to militanls 
solidly eqttrenched in some of the 
big cities close to the capital and its 
working-class districts. 

To justify granting a European 
Union loan to Algeria, the French 
prime minister, Alain Juppé, in the 
spring of 1994 publicly raised the 
spectre of “Algeria falling into 
Islamist hands with all its incalcula- 
ble consequences". 

At around the same time an Air 
France passenger plane was hi 
jacked at Algiers airport, followed a 
month later by a car-bomb attack on 
the central police station in Algiers, 


٤ 
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French troops prepare for patrols at the Gare du Nord in Paris last week 


The diplomatic context, shortly 
after tle referendunı in Algeria and 
at a time when the restoration of 
commercial air services between 
Paris and Algiers appears imminent, 
could have precipitated a return to 
violence on French soil. Another 
sign of Algeria's reconciliation with 
its European economic partners is 
the grant of a $157 million loan to 
Algeria by the European Union — 
announced on December 3, the 
same day as the bombing. 

The GIA's current structure can 
only be speculated on, Established 
in the early 1990s with the aim of 
“fslamising” Algerian society, the 
GIA has become a handy but mis- 
leading acronynt. 

The moventent is reported to have 
splintered into a number of cells 
working independently of one an- 
other. Headed by emtrs, they inclucle 
“Afghans” — Algerians who fought 
against the Russians in Afghanistan 
—— and young activists who feel they 


have been excludecî from the re- | which killed 40 people, mostly civil 


ianıs. Since then the violence has not 


the conditions of exireme poverty 
under which 1.5 million Ecuadori- 
ans live today are expected to disap- 
pear by 2000, The plan hopes to 
cereale 600,00) jobs during the same 
periodl. 
While President Bucaram himself 
did not ralse {he issue of privatisa- 
tion, his adviser Roberto İsaias 
hopes to raise $5 billion iıı two years 
through by selling off state enter- 
prises: the public petroleum holding 
will be restruelurecl; roacl and rail 
networks, along with ports and 
power companies, will be offerecl or 


. a concession basis to the private ١ 
sector; foreign investment, particu’ 
tarly in the mining sector, will be 


strongly encouraged. 


This economic programme will 
be accompanied by constitutional 
reforms. Among tlıese is a plan to 
replace thê present unicameral 
national congress with a bicameral 


wards of econontic development. 


series of measures. While Argentina 
did indeed obtain results — lıyperin- 
flation brought under control, bud- 
get deficit sharply cut and growth 
stimulated again — the social cost of 
the prograınme was high. 

In Ecuador,. “currency convert’ 
jbility is aimed at ensuring eco- 
nomic stability, lowering inflation 
and interest rates and dolıg away 
with exchange rate speculation”, the 
presiclent said. The programme will 
begin ext July. The national cur- 
rency, the sucre, will be devalued by 
1,000 per cent and the ' exchange 
rate will be 4 sucres to the dollar. 

‘It is an ambitious programme, 


` aiming to bring inflation down to 


legs than 10 per cent (compared 


' with !25 per cent in 1996), and to 
achieve growth of between 4 and 5 
` per cent in 1997, rising eventually to 


6 per cent (compared with 2.3 per 


: cent today). Under the programme, 


Islamist hand seen behind Paris bomb blast 


Hervé Gattegno, Erloh 

Inciyan and Jean-Plerre 

Tuquol In Paris 
OLICE investigating the 
bomb that went off at a Paris 


underground station in an 
outbound suburban train, which 
killed four people and seriously in- 
jured 22, are working on the as- 
sumption that it is the work of 
Islamist terrorists. 

Even though investigators say 
they have no “hard evidence" link- 
ing the bombing to the Algerian 
Armed Islamic Group, they are 
clearly worried that GIA cells on 
French territory that were (le- 
stroyecl late last year may have re- 
forinedl. 

mielligence sources say that Ali 
‘Touchent, also known as Tarek, the 
nmıan believed to be {he GIA network 
"courtlinator” in France, was re- 
ported to have been seen in London 
a iew weeks ago. Meanwhile a 
largı-sale operation by Italian police 
un November 7 netiecl 22 radical 
Islamists, some uf wliiom are be- 
lieved to have links with ınenıbers 
uf Tarek's organisation. 

Imelligence services have also 
notetl the appearance in the Septem 
ber 10 issue of El Djamaa (The 
Group), an Islamist paper with a linı- 
ited circulation published in Algeria. 
of a statement by Antar Zouabri, 
aged 36, the GIA'S new emir, in 
which he reiterated his determira- 
don lo adopt “the same attitude 4S 
my predecessors” towards France, 

Zouabri took over fron Abou Abder- 

; dhane Amine (Djamel Zitoune) 
| afler the latter was “executed” by 
opponents within his own organisa- 
lion in July. 

With regard to the GA's political 
line, the statement said: “The GIA iı 
Abou Abderahmane Amine's time 
has taught us to adopt bold and 
frank positions towards France and 
other ungodly countries that sup- 
Port apostate tyrants [the Algerian 
government]. Is there a change in 
these positions? The GA's positions 
and principles do not follow from a 
Particular stage or interests linked 
1o reason, hut are inspired by the 
Book [the Koran] and the Sunna 
[traditional Islamic law]." The GIA's 
Position towards France “is legiti- 
ınate and not dictated by reason and 
Interests, as some ınay think". 


Nicole Bonnet 


CUADOR'S President Abdala 
Bucaram has finally unveiled 
Ihe economic programme he has 

" promising since taking office 
three months ago. : 

lı a television appearance lasting 
almust four hours, the presidenl 
dwelt ûn the “grave crisis, recession 
and wides corruption" prevail- 
ing in the country before going on 
lo list the reforms that were going 
lo pruduce the "new Ecuador”, with 
tlynanılc growth and modern man- 
agement. 

The two main pillars of the pro- 
gramme are to be a strict fiscal dis- 
cipline and currency convertibility. 
ا‎ 1 ınodel has been 

rec ntina's ' Domingo 
Cavallo ا‎ 1991, as his country’s 
economy minister, persuaded Presl- 
dent Carlos Meneim to introduce a 
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immovable was the only ar 
after all, for dealing with them. 

Warren Zimmerman, the former 
US ambassador in Belgrade, says iı 
his recent book, Origins Of A Cala 
strophe, that the destruction of 
Yugoslavia is “a story with villains", 
of which the worst is Milosevic and 
the next worst Tudjman, Until they 
have passed from the scene, together 
with all their bloodied and compro 
mised associates, these societies 
cannot break away from the pattern 
of ethnic hostility and one-party rule 
into which they have settled. 

What is really needed, even if it 
cannot be plainly stated in public, 
are policies aimed not at making 
these regimes change — they car 
not — but at bringing them down. 

In former Yugoslavia, the Al 
liance has not done enough. In east 
ern Europe, İt has promised too 
much, or allowed would-be mem 
bers to presume too ınuch, and now 
is trying to retreat without causing 
too much damage. 

At issue is the question of whal 
the Alliance is. The would-be mem- 
bers see it above all as an alliance 
that will protect then against Rus 
sia, whereas the present ımesnbers 
experience İt as an expensive, diffi 
cult, useful, andl unavoidable syslen 
of military, military-indlustrial, and 
diplomatic co-operation for an irl 
creasingly (diverse sel of purpose: 
Those still include guarding against i 
the remote possibilily that Russia | 
might rever1 tu serious hostility, bul 
they go far beyond lhal. : 


HEY GO beyond it, indeed, 10 | 
envisage Russia fornıing Juirt | 


of the system which interna 
tionalises ınilitary capacity, even i j 
that does not necessarily nieafl , 
meınbership uf Nulo itself. Wiy 
not? Apart [rom any oller consicler 
ation, Russia's inclusion would inlre 
duce an adtlitional tensiun intu A2 
urganisalion (hat has nol yel fully 
worked out (he tensions belween 
ihe US and European members. 
Those can push the system close lo 
failure, as they did in Bosnia Il 
must therefore remain a very long 
range possibility indeecl that Russia 
could actually join, while a sen 
detached relationship is already 4ã 
reality and should, as Nato wants. 
be developed further. 

The more general truth about thê 
balance between Russia and 
West in eastern Europe is that an 
Russian move against any of these 
states, whether they are inside Or 
outside Nato, would instantly trans 
form the East-West relationship. 
That would be particularly true of 
any act against lhe Baltic states 
Nato would be back on an antiRus 
sia footing, and the fate of threat 
ened countries would become û 
possible cause of worse conflict. , 

Nato surely is passing from | 
a defensive alliance lo being û 
general-purpose organisation for € 
ordinating military force, fOr اا‎ 
ing that this force is safe a8 far it 
can be, and for the careful use 
that force. Former US Air For 
General George Lee Butler 
last week that nuclear weapons 
any level cannot be made sale. 
is the kind of challenge to which 
Alliance ought now lo al. 
tary force cannot be abandoned, 
though perhaps nuclear 
can. But it is being and must O 
tinue to be. internationalised, 
therein lies Nato's future. 


Nato's loose alliance 
in a very tight spot 


Martin Woollacott 


EHIND the familiar acro- 
nyms, with their impression 


of solidity and continuity, the 
institutions that hold international 
life together have had some difficult 
weeks. The United States has proba- 
bly succeeded in deposing the 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, while the UN itself has loat 
credibility in the latest intervention 
crisis, in Central Africa. France has 
complicated Nato's affairs by contin- 
uing to demand that a European be 
given command of the Sixth Fleet, 
while Nato struggles with enlarge- 
ment, and with the continuing 
problem of Bosnia. The use of the 
inıternatlonalised military and diplo- 
matic eatablishment, which is the 
most important legacy of the second 
world war and of the cold war, is at 
the heart of all these discussions. 
How and when to employ these 
pooled assets — military force, 
diplomatic sanctions, economic aid 
— is the most critical question. 

We call it “the Alliance", a curious 
phrase since we are not at war, never 
have been, and certainly are now 
further from that slate than at any 
time. Wlıat it represents, rather, is a 
parlial merger of military forces and 
of diplomatic institutions, a merger 
of which Nato is the core but which 
includes many other elements, and 
other, non-Nato nations that are more 
lightly or condlitionally attached. 

The military forces are, witlı only 
one real exception, only barely capa- 
ble of being used for purely national 
purposes. The exception is, of 
course, the United States, but even 
here the degree of symbiosis with 
other states is considerable. Euro- 
peans rarely think of doing anything 
without others because it is literally 
impossible to imagine unilateral ac- 
tion in most circumstances. 

In the volatile years since Mikhail 
Gorbachev's fall, tle Alliance's main 
faull has been that of timorousness. 
This was terribly illustrated in 
Bosnia, where Nato soldiers grossly 
exaggerated the power of their 
potential opponents in the field, and 
where Western diplomats both 
exaggerated the power of national- 
ist politicians and, worse, actually 
enlisted them as partners of a kind. 

It is illustrated in a different way 
by the hovering over Nato enlarge- 
ment in eastern Europe. If there had 
been much earlier acceptance of a 
first wave of Nato candidates from 
the East, we would now be talking 
not about Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic but about a seconcl 
set of candidates, Because the issue 
was postponed, there are now 
doubts, which there ought not to be, 
about the riglıt of all these states, in 
time and as they meet conditions to 
clo with democralic stability, eco- 
nomic capacity, and military effi- 
ciency, to join the Wests organisation 
for military co-operation. 

‘Thinking too small in the Balkans 
continues to be a problem. The 
broadest ainı of policy ought always 
to have been to change the regimes 
in Belgrade and Zagreb, Bosnia 
being ultimately Insoluble withotit 
such change, Now, when both 
Franjo Tudjıman and Slobodan Milo- 
sevic are in trouble, it seems at least 
arguable that the diplomats over- 


estimated the local leaders as much 


as the soldiers overestimated their 


armies. Their being powerful and: 


have “no utility as a military weapon”. He points to 
the lack of strategic rationale after the cold war, 
the appalling destructiveness if such weapons 
ahould come to be used, and the growing danger of 
proliferation unleas nuclear disarmament can be 
achieved. 

All five overt nuclear powers claim that they 
would like to see a reduction to nuclear zero: but 
not one of them really regards this as a desirable 
goal. Their secret conviction that nuclear weapons 
should be retained is based on dubious history. 
There was no nuclear conflict during the cold war, 
they argue, therefore there could not have been 
one. The Soviet Union collapaed and therefore the 
deterrent “worked”. The logical flaws are evident: 
in any case, the situation today is very different. 
Proliferation, as General Butler remarks, cannot 
he contained “in a world wliıere a handful of self- 
appointed nations both arrogate to themaelvea the 
privilege of owning nuclear weapons, and extol the 
ultimate securlty assurances they asaert such 
wenpons convey", To argue that nuclear weapons 
are an insurance against a new cold war İs a sure 
way of strengthening the hardliners in Moscow. 

Those who spoke out against nuclear weapons 
before, who were labelled peacentks or comsymps, 
who werc the target of secret surveillance, harass 
ment and dirty tricks, may be allowed a quiet 
smile now that their heresies have become so 
widely accented. But the dominant feeling must be 
satisfactiorr that this is now a mainstream debate. 
The lateat move in Washington may even help per- 
suade President Clinton to adopt nuclear renuncl- 
ation as an explicit goal. It would be prudent as 
well aa principled for the British government not to 
be left behind. 


Time for Britain 
to go to the polls 


"THERE HAS not been a UK general electlon in 
January since before the first world war, But 
there always has to be a firat time, That time is 
now. Britain cannot wait another five months, The 
political situation requires a general election at the 
earliest moment. It cannot be resolved in any other 
way. It is not just the Government's parliamentary 
majority that has collapsed but its wider authority. 
John Majors administration has ceased to be 
capable of governing and of conducting national 
negotiations with Britain's European allies. The 
proaof of the Government's collapse was epitomised 
last week by lhe fact that ministers seriously 
thought that they could and should cut war pen- 
sions in the annual Budget without revealing the 
decision. But this waa only a collateral event to the 
major crisis: Europe and the need for membership 
of the European Union to be effectively defended. 

Many aspects of Mr Major's policy towards 
Europe in the past slx years have been well- 
judged. He has been right to be cautious about a 
single curreucy and to insist that it must be eco- 
nomically sound and honestly created with the de- 
mocratic consent of the peoples of Europe, He has 
been right to realist provocative and potentially 

destabilising moves towarda an unrealistic level of 
palitical unification. But his failures are at leaat as 
Important. Caution about the single currency has 
deteriorated into a more general hostility towards 
economic co-operation and social policy. Oppo- 
sitlon towards unreallattc unification proposals 
has spilled over into a wholesale negative ap 
proach towards improving the EU’s democratic 
accountability. And a tough negotiating stance on 
particular issues has degenerated Into what ia 
almost a separatist mentality in ali fields. 

Today this procesa has become a downward 
apiral of disengagement from Britain's long-term 
Interests. A modernised Britain needa to be part of 
Europe. That does not mean becoming a passive 
partner, But it doca mean promoting the benefits 
of cengngement in Europe. British abstentlonlam 
has promoted what it was intended to prevent: 
London's influence has been reduced almost to 
nothing becnuse of the constant surrender to back- 
bench blackmail. The EU is beginning to be in 
clanger of breaking itsclf apart to rid itself of the 
problems Britain has caused. 

That is why it is so important that the 
Government should he brought to an cend at the 
earliest possible opportunity — and by almost any 
means available. The Governnıent is paralysed by 
its own divislona, with ministers briefing against 

one another. These are signs of the end of an era 
and the fall of a regime. It is time to decide, even if 
it means an election itı a cold and dark January. 
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Serbia’s days 
of reckoning 


HE SERBIAN struggle has bcen drawn out and 

inconclusive, but it must aoon come to the 
crunch. At the end of last week, the oppositlon 
forces thought they werc celebrating a victory 
when their disputed elecdlon result in Belgrade 
was referred to the aupremc court. But the judges 
found in favour of the government ruling that had 
set aside last month's victory by the Zajedno 
(Together) apposillion coalition in the local elec- 
dong. A number of judges in the supreve and 
lower courts had voiced aupport for the challenge, 
but the decialon —~ reached with indecent speed 
batraycd the heavy land of President Slobodan 
Miloacvic. The students may control the atreets, 
but Mr Milosevic can still manipulate (lhe acata, 

The only hope now lics in a aubsequent move by 
the city’s electoral coınmlaslon to appeal against 
the ruling. Tlıls could give Mr Milosevic another 
chnnce to defuse the crials while quietly giving 
ground. The danger is that he ia deliberntely play- 
îng for Ume, in (he hope that the opposilon will 
turn to oxtlright violence — which would (hen leglt- 
imise repressive mcasures. No onc belicves for a 
mament that Mr Milosevic will go qulely. The cf 
fect of the Dayton agreement wns initially to 
strengthen, not weaken, his pretensions to great 
leadership. Though the implicit objective of the 
war — to bulld a Greater Serbia — lıad bcen lost 
(or at least postponed) Mr Milosevic waa able to 
present himself as a pcace-maker, at least in part 
because the Western powers felt obliged to treat 
him as auch. Ills weakness arose not from the 
nctual terms of lhe settlement, but from the evapo- 
rallon of an atmosphere of perpvtunl war crials 
which had helped him to maintain clictatorlal 
power agnlnst all challengers. 

The current protcat iıı lhc strcets ia based on a 
coalition of student and intelligentsla calling for 
free speech with a brouder strutum of middle-class 
opinion, which complalns of public corruption and 
private hardship. Over the past few weeks il has 
heen an impressive performance, not least be- 
cauıse of its relative restraint. But it has failed to 
reach a critical mass cotrnparabie to that of the 
Czech velvet revolution —~ to which it has none the 
less been compared. The organiscra are now 
threatening workers" slrikes and marches, but last 
weck's protest ut a Belgrude tractor factory failed 
miserably when only a few hundred took part, 

The international community’ is hovering on the 
cdg of this crisis with uncertainty. Mr Milosevic ia 
the man who started the Bosnia tragcdy: he la also 
the man who finished it. In the opposition coall- 
don, only Vuk Draskovic appears fully committed 
to Dayton. But these calculations are futile in a 
situation so full of uncertainties. In the end Mr 
Milosevic will either be defeated or not by the 
internnl forces against him. International criticism 


of his actions should be ressed fully and 
forcefully. 1 . 


The new nuclear 
orthodoxy 


ANNING the homb has become an orthadox 

goal among those who know best what nuclear 
war would mean. The global coalition of ex-gener- 
als and admirals who called last weck for a deter- 
minecl drive to rid the world of nuclear weapons ls 
talking on the basis of the most inlmate hands-on 
cxperience. This intllatlve follows (he recommcn- 
dation of the equully weighty Canberra Com- 
milsslon on climinnting nuclear warheads. 

It ia less than three years since Genernl George 
Lee Butler stepped down from running the US 
Strntegic Air Conımand., On tıklııg over, he cut the 
number of nucfcar targcts by four-fiftha. The 
atralefista, he concluded, were living in a world of 
illusion, with o secret war plan for a huge over-klll 
strike upon Moscow. He and many colleagues 
were also increasingly worried by the possilbllilics 
of nuclear war by accident. Fe saya he had atuctied 
an “appalling array of accidents and incidents” in- 
volving nuclear weapons, An echo of these recently 
surfuced, in spite of attempts at suppression by 
Bnitnin’s Ministry of Dcfence, in the reports of 

several nuclear near-disasters at US airfields in 
the UK, 

J'leld Marshal Lord Carver should also be taken 
very seriously when he argues that ıruclear bomba 
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The U.S; government .has never: 


crimes in return for the.lnfornaation 


Clinton Taps | President Chooses Diversity Over Direction 
Albright for 


Cabinet Post 


ج م 
Peter Baker and John F. Harris‏ 


ITH ONE eye on the history 
buoks aud the other on a Re- 
publican Congress, President Clin- 
ton last week noıninaled U.N. 
Ambassador Madeleine K. Albright 
lo be the first woınan to serve aS 
secretary of state and Sen. William 
S. Cohen to be defense secretary and 
the firsi Republican in his Cabinet. 
Clinton also tapped national secu- 
rity adviser Anthony Lake to take 
over as CIA director for his second 
ıerm ancl promoted Lake's depuly, 
Samuel R. "Sandy" Berger, lo re- 
place hiım at the White House, 
Clinton settled on his choices 
afler personally agonizing through a 
month-long, hurry-up-and-wait 
process in which new frontrunners 
seemed to emerge every week, In 
the end, the personnel shuffle 
served a pair of political purposes: 
muting criticism from some femi- 
nist activists, after women strongly 
favored him in his reelection, ancl 
reaching out to the GOP congres- 
sional leaders he wili have to work 
witlı for at least two nıore years. 
Albright's rise was all the more 
reınarkable because early on she 
was described as 1 “second-tier” 
candidate behind others with less 
experience but mure personal rap- 
port with Clinton. Now the tough- 
mincled diplomat wlıose family 
estaped the Nazis in Czechoslova- 
; kia is slated to become the highest- 
ranking woınan in the history of the 
United States, fourıh in the line of 
succession to the presidency itself. 
Cohen, a moderate with a fa- 
mously independent streak who is 
retiring after 24 years in Congress, 
propelled himself to the top of the 
military hierarchy on the strength 
of his job interview. Long enamored 
with the idea of including a Republi- 
can in his inner circle, Clinton de- 
veloped a personal chemistry with 
the part-time poet and spy novelist 
during several recent meetings. 
Surrounded by his pew lieutenants 
during an Oval Office ceremony, 
Clinton was clearly taken with the 
ing nature of his picks 
even as he downplayed the impor-, 


partisan foreign and clefense policy. 

One clear strength in Clinton's 
new team will be its ability to hit the 
ground running in a second term, 
which is especially important be- 
cause the fifth year of a presidency 
is crucial in setting a tone ancl get- 
ting things done, 

Although Albrighi, Berger and 
Lake will [ill different posts, they all 
are familiar enough with lheir new 
responsibilities to assure {le quick 
start, andl Cohen at least has the acl- 
vantage of good relations on Capitol 
Hill and a broad knowledge of ihe 
clepariment from his longtime ser- 
vice on the Armed Services Contr 
millee, Equnlly importam, neither 
Albright nor Colıen likely will face 
serious problems winning quick 
confrmalion from Lhe Republican 
Senale. 

Clinton's firsl lwo years in office 
were ınarked by hesalion ancl vac- 
illalîon in foreign policy, clue in part 
to ihe presiclent's inexperience anl 
lack of confilence un the issue. 
Thal has changed in lhe past {we 
years, and the alminislralion's fur 
eign policy has won more praise 
than criticism since then. 

Bul even wilh familiar Faves, 
{here are a hosl ûf questions abel 
Ihe new eum, nol least of which is 
whelber il can articulate a workl 
rale fur 1he Unilecl States for a skejr 
tical — and tightfisted — Congress 
aml a disinterested public, Nor it is 
clear who will emerge is the acl- 
ninistralion's leader in shaping i 
formign policy tat fits Ihe recuirt- 
menis of {he post-Üuld War wurkl 
In an administration that hı» beer 
criticized for its lack of a conceptual 
franıewark, Lake perhaps did more 
to fill this role than Christopher or 
Albright. Now, at the CIA, he will 
play a less central role in doing that. 

Albright was described last week 
as a more forceful public communi- 
calor of U.S. policy than Chrislo- 
pher, and some who know her well 
raised questions about whether she 
will be more hawkish in her arr 
proach to policy. Her hawkishness 
on Bosnia, which was shared by 
Lake, helped shift administration 
policy in the summer of 1995. 

“The danger becomes that 
Madeleine will leave little raom for 
flexibility on foreign policy issues," 
said one Democrat who knows her 
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Dan Balz 


P RESIDENT CLINTON made 


a (iramatic statement about 
the importance of diversity, 
loyalty and personal chemistry in 
the construction of a second-tern 
Cabinet. But in unveiling his new 
national securily team last week, he 
left unanswered the question of 
where he hopes to take foreign and 
clefense policy the next four years. 

Last month, wholesale clepartures 
from his Cabinet signaled the possi- 
bility of significant changes in a sec- 
ond Clinton term, But alter the first 
round of appointments, that appears 
more doubtful. 

What was most notable about the 
nominations was the symbolisnı of 
choosing the first female secretary 
of state in America's history and the 
first prominent Republican in this 
adıninistration, But the implicit 
message in last week's Oval Office 
ceremony was one of continuity far 
more than of change in foreign pol- 
icy, both in personnel ancl in policy. 

“It's nol clear what it adds up to, 
which suggests that the presiclent 
hası"1 quite cletermined in lis own 
mıind just what the foreign policy uf 
a second Clinton term will be," said 
Richarcl Haas, who served on the 
Nalional Security Council staff clur- 
ing ıht Bush adıniuistration. “One 
sees in these people a lost of ten- 
dencies, ancl as a result it's lıard to 
know what the bottom line is.” 

Stephen Hess, a scholar at the 
Brookings Institution, sald, “In the 
policy point of view, it doesn't sug- 
gesl that he [Clinton] has a world 
view. It doesn't suggest that he's 
going to break new ground. He's 
picked people who do not have 
global views, who are not strategic, 
long-term thinkers.” 

Clinton long has prized collegial 
ity among his top advisers, and the 
selection of his second-term Cabi- 
net continues the path he blazed 
four years ago in putting together 
teams of people, rather than simply 
filling vacancies one by one. 
Madeleine K. Albright, Anthony 
Lake and Samuel R. “Sandy” Berger 
represent knowa quantities not only 
to Clinton but also even more s0 to 
each other. 


bal uf bipartisanship {hal has been a 
staple of lhe presiclent's rhetoric 
since lis eleclion-nighl victory 
speech in whiclı he spoke vnthuisi- 
astically abu nurturing Lhe “vital 
cenler" ol American politics, But at 
leasl one scholar who has xucliecl 
presidential transitions believes that 
is an uvervalued cummaliîty in s€- 
levting a Cabinel, aud in particular’ 
the secretary of defense. 

"1 think it's ul marginal value,” 
said Charles O. Jones ol the Uriver- 
sity ol Wisconsin. “I dun'l (hink ol 
defense as being the center of parti- 
sanship, as far as tlıe Pentagorı ancl 
Capitol Hill. So Tm not sure that 
there's a problem there to be solved 
with that particular appointment.” 

But Jones added, “lf Clinton 
thinks he's done something witlı 
that, that's important because then 
he's getting himself in the mood to 
work with this Congress, That's 
what I see as important, nat the ap- 
pointment itself." 

Hess also pointed out that 
Cohen's views are to the left of the 
Republican Party today. “Tf he {[Clin- 
ton] thinks in choosing Bill Cohen 
. .. that he is somehow neutralizing 
the Republican Senate, he must be 
actually puffing on those cigars.” 


wrestling wilh the shape of a pust- 
Vietnam policy for their party. All 
three proved themselves to be ime 
mensely loyal to Clinlon in his first 
lerm as part of a team lhat incluclel 
Warren Christopher as secrelary of 
stale and Willlamı J. Perry as secre- 
tary of delense. 

The term was nolable fur thie lark 
ol tension and bureaucratic infiglıt- 
ing that marked the natiuual securily 
teams in both the Reagan and Carter 
adırinistraions, and the president 
appearedl determined not to fall off 
track during the next four years. 

It is striking that among tlıe peo- 
ple under consideration for the na- 
tional security team, those with 
reputations for abrasiveness, parti 
sanship or prickly indepenclence — 
former assistant secretary of state 
Richard C. Holbrooke, former Sen- 
ate majority leader George J. 
Mitchell, D-Maine, retiring Sen. San 
Nunn, D-Georgia, and CIA director 
John M. Deutch — came out losers 
in the competition for the top jobs, 

Only Cohen, a moderate Republi- 
can, comes with a reputation for in- 
dependence, but the president 
brushed aside any concerns about 
that, saying, “I think a man with a 
„creative, independent, inquiring 


tance i 1 . 1980s they | mind is just what is needed for this But there were as many questions well. “She Tikes sanctions too much. 
e e Eha a, ofa i teanıi." about Cohen's management skills as Every argument within the adminls- 
appoint the first woman secretary of | mentin-waiting, advising Demo Clinton was drawn to Cohen in’ | there were words of praise for his | tration on a country that misbe- 


cratic presidential candidates and | part because he represents the synt- Î potential ability to help forge a bi- Î haves, her answer is sanctions.” 
0 . 6 CER 9 aggression during World War Il: the 
U.S. Bars Japanese ‘War Criminals 


use of “comfort women” — who’ 
: were forced lo. provide, sex: for 
Americans who helped make the Japanese soldiers — and the grue- 
atomic bombs that . destroyed | zens have been placed.on the Jus- | some, medical experiments of NUnit 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. tice Deparlment's war criminals |. 731 of the Jnpanese Imperial Army. 
Asked what the motive was for de- | “watch list," which contains the | Unt. last week, the U.S. govern- 
ciding now to bar the 16 Japanese for | names of about 60,000 people, | mert haf steeretl clear of these con- 
alleged crimes, committed 50 years | mainly suspected Nazis. U.S. offl- 
ago, Slate Department spokesman | cials said the Japanese names are 
Nicholas Burns told reporters, "All 1 Î being added now because detailed 
can say is that, aş you know, there | records and eyewitness accounts; ted . 
has been a resurgence of interest in | about individuals involved. in: | extansive. research into chemical, 
the United States over the last couple’ | wartime atrocllies . have only, .re-: and-ıbiologlcal weapons, as well as 
of decades in the interest of war | cently become available İn Asia. ° Î. ihe limits of the human body's en- 
crimes pertaining 1o Nazi Germany,; j. The Japanese government .has | durance, on live subjecls: ' ' 
. bııt also pertaining lo Japan.” “Î made no fornıgl response to the 
“The Justice. Deparlment accused | U.S. actlon. "We will be. watching’ 
the 16 men, who were not publicly | developments closely," sald Hiroshi 
identified, of performing horrific | Hashimoto, spokeaman for the For- 
medical experiments .on. prisoners j eign Ministy,. ... «. 
of war, ar , forcing thousands, ofr | _. The 16 people cited by the Justice: 
‘women: into. sexual slavery for |: Department were involved In two.of 
Japanese troops. the.-darkest chapters of Japanese 


state?” Clinton asked rhetorically. 
“You bet 1 am. My mama's smiling 
down at me right now. But that is 
not why lappointed her,” : 
Similarly, he said, “1 would never 
have asked Senator Cohen’ to join 
the Cabinet solely because he's Re- 
publican. It would have been folly. Î 
Ihink he is uniquely well-qualified at 
ent in history . .. So am I. 
iat I have a Republican in the 
Cabinet? Yes." e 
For all their novelty, though, 
three of the four are known com- 
modilles who served Clinton in his 
firslterm. . : 
٤ Albright was picked in part be- 
$ | use Clinton believes she will ag- 
gressively . defenl the State 
Department's dwindling operations 
arid foreign aid budgets before Con- 
gress, Cohen must figure out how 
lo modernize weapon systems dur- 
0 0 a Lake takes. 
a CIA rocked by a recent spy 
scandal and somewhat unsure of its 
û | mission in the new world order. 


Kevin Sullivan In Tokyo It.is the first ime Japanese citi- 
HE U.S, decision last week to 
bar 16 Japanese cifizens from 

the United States, for alleged war 

crimes comniltted more than 50 

years ago has stirred wide reactions 

in Japan, from anger to appreciation. 
“Not to defend what we have 
done, but why does the United 

States have to do such a nonsensical 

thing at thls moment? sald Yukio; 

Okamoto, a former highrranking’ 

Foreign Ministry official, who is 

now an international consultant. "It 

. does not serve any construclive pUr- 

pose, There is no point in dredging 

. up old wartime storles.". ا‎ 

. Historian Kanji Nishio said the’ 

Japanese government should reteli-' 

ate by barring from Japan-. any 


troversies, : : 3 
. Dactors from Unit 731, at its labo-. 
ratory in the Chinese village ' of 

, Harbin, in Manchuria, conducted. 


affered.a clear explanatlon of why 
the Unit 731:officers were not pros: 
ecuted ag war criminals aL the end 
of the war. Critics have alleged tliat 
Washington covered up their 


1990. The Washmgty For: 


gathered in their research. 
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mercial buildings, including a cs 
erie ey on Quai de TInduş 
trie and the Magasins W( 1 

Rue d'Arenberg. on 

During his stay in the United 
States, Horta may have seen bulld. 
ings by Frank Lloyd WAght. 
Whether he did or not, on his return 
to Belgium In 1919 he promptly sali 
the house he had designed and 
abandoned his beloved Art Nou 
yeau credo of organic curves and 
ornament. 

In 1925, Horta designed the Bel. 
gian pavilion at the Exposition Inter 
nationale des Arts Décoratifs e 
Industriels Modernes in Paris [t 
consisted of a group of interlocking 
cubical volumes topped by a maş 
sive clocktower — a superimpos 
tion of stark, smooth planes rather 
than an ensemble of modeled 
forms. 

Horta adopted a sinıilar approach 
when designing the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, the construction of 
which was held up nıore than once. 
It was to be his lasl ınanjor ıuınder- 
taking. But he devoted much 
thought to the restructuring of cem 
tral Brussels. 

Horta the precursor may thus 
have become, unwittingly, the man 
who set the seal of decline on the 
capital's city planning authority he 
had himself helped to sel up. 

Before his death in 1947 he was 
able to complete his plans for a cen 
ral railway station tliat would cor- 
nect the Nord and Midi termini. To 
effect the connecliun, the city 
planners had no ceınpunciion in 
cutting a swath slraiglıi through the 
capilal's urban fabric, thus eff 
tively dividing it in wo. A drab ad | 
ministrative complex was bull on 
the ruins. | 

Later, as Brussels’ ambilions t0 ! 
become the capital of Europe gall | 
ered momentum, steel and glass | 
buildings regarded by “decisior ! 
makers” as (he ue plus wltra û 
modernity mushroomed on Ihe i 
ruins of the capital's older districls 
aımidst a riot of urban expressways 

A tiny and largely pedestrianist 
historic quarter has just about 
vived around Grand-Place, but ÙJ 
less central areas like Saint-Gilles 
and Léopold mass destruction Or 
tinues apace, Horta'a buildings Or 
rather the lucky ones that have 
managed to survive {he demolition 
squads — are now protected, bt 
the urban environment in 
they saw tlıe light of day İş fast va 
ishing for ever. 

یو گے ا 
Victor Horta, Palais des Baaux-Arts.‏ 
Brussels. Closed Monday. Until‏ 
January 5‏ 

(November 20) 


was taken up by a vast reception 
hall that could accommodate 1,500 
people. 

The materials used in the Maison 
du Peuple — brick and glass — 
were supported by a powerful metal 
structure tlıat articulated the buildl- 
ings volumes. lts concave façacle 
contained a portal reminiscent of a 
churclı porch. 

Horta said he wanted “the air and 
light tlıat were so long absent from 
workers’ hovels to pour [into the 
building]". The Maison du Peuple is 
a fine example of how closely he 
was able to wed art to technique: 
the building's decoration underlines 
its structure and the function of its 
spaces, 

In 1964, this very embodiment of 
socialist ideals was judged old- 
fashioned and unmanageable by the 
POB's successor, the Belgian So- 
cialist Party. It decided to have it 
demolished and replaced by a 90- 
metre high tower block. As a smug 
party spokesmen, interviewed in a 
recent documentary on Horta, said 
by way of justification, “no one is 
going to turn our country into a con- 
servatory of the past”, 

Although Horta is now recog- 
nised as a pioneering architect, with 
the result that his surviving work is 
safe from destruction, the past 20 
years have seen the demolition of 
many of his industrial and com- 
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{which he never painted) with visi- 
ble metal girders: his view was that 
nıaterials should always be used for 
what they were. 

Horta's earliest clients were 
lawyers, engineers, shopkeepers 
aııd other representatives of Brus- 
sels' wealthy business bourgeoisie. 
They commissioned him to design 
not only their own homes but also 
their factories and stores. The last 
included Innovation, a spectacular 
early example of a department store 
in Rue Neuve (which was destroyed 
by fire in 1967), and the headquar- 
ters of the textile firm, Tissus Wauc- 
quier, in Rue des Sables, which now 
houses the Centre pour la Bande 
Dessinée (Strip Cartoon Centre). 

In 1895, Emile Vandevelde, one of 
the founders of the Belgian Work- 
ers’ Party (POB), asked the 34-year- 
okl Horta to design an ambitious 
Maison du Peuple {House of the 
People) on Place Joseph-Stevens 
{now Place Vandevelde). The build- 
ing occupied an awkwardly shaped 
plot of land in the working-class 
area of Maroalles, It was financed by 
public subscription and by dona- 
tions from various benefactors. 

‘The three-storey building, which 
opened in 1899, consisted of two 
wings surrounding a large café giv- 
ing on to the street The wings 
housed co-operative stores and the 
POB's headquarters. The top floor 
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Horta’s home in Brussels, now (he Musée Horta, is a perfect example of his architecture and design والاعاو‎ 


antl expressed then to perfection in 
his work can be judged from two 
buildings, Hétel Solvay and his own 
home in Rue Américaine (now the 
Musée Horta, every detail of 
which, including their furniture, has 
survived intacl. 

There were three architectural 
features that Horta abhorred: tradli- 
tional stairwells, blind walls and 
dead angles. His staircases, which 
he always treated with particular 
care and ornamented lavishly, 
integrated with the building's us- 
able space. They also enabled him 
to organise an interplay of perspec- 
tives from different viewpoints. 

Spaces opened up and were modi 
fied by Horta's use of glazed doors. 
Light — which he described as “the 
poor man's luxury” — is allowed to 
pour down from the roof via wells, 
before being redistributed through 
glass partitions, amplified by mir- 
rors or tinted by stained glass. 

Horta elevated the curve to the 
level of an axiom. “It should be cre- 
ated in the heart and expressed on 
paper by the hand,” he told his 
students, 

He left nothing to chance. No de- 
tail was too minor for him to ignore. 
Every meticulously designed doar- 
handle is different from its neigh- 
bour. He deliberately combined 
brickwork, mosaic and marble, and 
juxtaposed the most precious woods 


Emmanuel de Roux 


ITTINGLY enough, the cur- 

rent exhibition in Brussels 

devoted to the work of the 
Belgian architect Victor Horta 
(1861-1947) is showing at one of the 
buildings he himself designed, the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. 

The palace, an austere assem- 
blagc of strictly hewn blocks of 
stone built between 1922 and 1928, 
has been criticised for its neo- 
classical tone. Yet behind its rather 
unadventurous façade it combines 
archaism and modernity in a way 
that is utterly characteristic of the 
architect's second manner, 

Horla, who lal been a pioneer- 
ing figure in the Art Nouveau move- 
ment, became a champion of the Art 
Deco style after returning from the 
linilecl States at tle er«l of lhe first 
world war. His use of glass, 
voncrelc anl steel in the Palais cles 
Heaux-Arts is îgorous and elegant. 

Despite its various unwelcoıte 
adrlitions and accretions, same of a 
commercial nature, it is a building 
that enables aie to sense Just how 
much Horta evolved during his en- 
reer. 

The ronıns where the exhibition 
is being hek have bevn restored to 
their pristine slate. They prove that 

Horta, who was in his 60s when he 
designed the buitcling, had lost none 
of his spatial skills. 

Phatographs, motels, drawings, 
Jurniture and [rngments of buildings 
help the visitor to chart his excep- 
tionally long career. He adopted an 
aikembracing approach to his task 
ns architect and designer. The wark 
execuled by Horta and mentbers of 
his practice ranged from district 
planning (the Palais Royal quarted 
and the construclion of industrial 
and commercial buildings (the In- 
novation department store) and 
public utilities (Hêpital Brugmann) 
lo the design of private homes 
(Hêtel Solvay, Hêtel Van Eetveld), 
and even interior clecoration (paint- 
ing, stained glass, chairs, fire tongs, 
banisters). 

Horta was 32 years old when he 
designed his first major building, 
Hûtel Tassel, which today houses 
ihe Mexican embassy. "Twelve 
years of my career had gone by," he 
wrote in his memoirs, “All that 

tremendous labour was about to be 
rewarded. 1 was at last designing 
the kind of personal and lively archi- 
tecture [ wanted.” 

The consistency with which 
Horta espoused certain principles 


own expense, used up his last f 
maining savings before his death #0 
he could give me a huge 

and encourage me." 

Cendrars went on to say that he 
possessed neither a manuecrip 
copy of that “story of the Nizhnl 
Novgorod fair, a kind of comic and 
heroic epic", nor a copy of it 
by Sozonof. One suspects that 
would have been tickled pink by hê 
2 tat faesimile edition of la 

nde de Novgorod ir 
along with a French translatlon, 8 
shortly to be published by Fl 
Morgana. 2 
(November 19) 
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gende de Novgorod{e)}, and some- 
times Novgorod(e), La Légende de 
TOr Gris et du Silence (The Legend 
Of White Gold And Silence). He 
marked it as “for restricted sale 
only" or, more frequently, “out of 
print". As the years went by, Cen- 
drars provided successive inter 
viewers with varying details of the 
work's publication date and length. 
It was in Le Lotissement du Ciel 
(Heaven's Plot) in 1949 that Cen. 
drars gave the greatest amount of 
information concerning La Légende 
de Novgorod. In it, he recalled an 
old librarian, an engaging figure de- 
scribed only as “RR”, who had given 
him advice on what to read and ene. 
couraged him to write when he was 
not yet 20 years old. ا‎ 
The librarian, an “expert linguist 
..« o wlıonı I had beer so bold as 
to give my first manuscript, and. 
who had had the patience to trans. 
late it without my knowledge and’ 


the generosity to publish it at lis. f 


Cendrars’s lost masterpiece uncovered 


before the Bulgarlan poet provided 
Miriam Cendrara and Claude Leroy, 
a speclalist and publisher of Cen- 
drars's work, tangible proof of the 
existence of La Légende de Noy- 
gorod. It is a small square volume 
consisting of 16 discoloured pages 
(lwo of which are missing) printed 
in Cyrillic characters. The title on its 
paper cover consists of handwritten 
white-on-black lettering. 

La Lêgende (e Novgorod is a 
long poem written in free verge 
which, although the very first pub- 
lished work by the writer wlıo was 
later to befriend and influence 
Henry Miller, has a most unusual 
modernity, given lhe year in which 
it was written. 

When Cendrars drew up bibli- 
ographies of his own works, he al- 
most always included the poem In 
them, sometimes calling it La Ù, 


But chance can play strange 
tricks. Last December, the Bulgar- 
ian poet Kiril Kadiisky — who has, 
among olher things, translated and 
published the poeıns of Charles 
Baudelaire ancl Guillaunıe Apolli- 
naire in Bulgarian — visited a junk 
shop in Sofia. 

As he was rummaging idly 
through a cardboard box, his allen- 
ilon was caught by a badly battered 
book whose lille page, in Russlan, 
read: “Frédéric Sauser, Légende de 

Novgorod, Iranslated (rom the 
French, RR, Moscow-St-Peters- 
burg, 1907." 

It was not until last May that 
Miriam Cendrars, the writer's 

daughter and biographer, wns in- 
formed of Kadiisky's incredible find 
in a-letter from a friend in Skopje, 
the Macedonian capital. 

A few more months elapsed 


Valérle Cadet 


OR almosi 90 years La Légende 
de Novgorod — the ımere nten- 
tion of which ınakes serious fans of 
the poet, novelist andl globetrotler 
Blaise Cendrars prick tp Iheir ears 
— had an apocryphal! air about it: no 
library poasessel a copy of the 
work, nor lıad anyone ever claintecl 
to have seen or rend it. 
All that was known was that, in 
theory, La Lêgende de Novgorod 
was published in 1907 in Moscow, 
with a print run of 14, and that it was 
the first work by a 20-year-old Swiss 
writer, Frédéric Sauser, who later 
took the pen name of Blaise Cen- 
drars and became a naluralised 
Frenchmen. However, in view of the 
fact that Cendrars was a notorious 
mythomaniac, many. doubted. the 
existence of the book. 
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Voluntary Defence Committee members stand for the national anthem at a disarming ceremony in 
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group have yel to tackle the horny 
issue of whether andl ow to punislı 
rebel and army cunıbatanls ior tle 
war's nurdlorous CXCCSSUS, 

"Ihis is uu lhe end of anything, 
it's the beginning of everything," 
sail itlorncy Edmond Mulet, 
"These are issues thal have 
belongecl le us for generations, This 
is nol idevlogy lhat will «lisappvar 
becuıse a wall in Berlin fell clown. 
Today, the arıny knows lhl any re’ 
bellion or coup attempt will nol be 
sucvessful." 

Nonetheless, according to Ciarst, 
ıbe analyst willı the Washington Of- 
fice un Latin America, Arzu's almin- 
istration has relied heavily on the 
army's intelligence division to stenı 
military and government corruption 
and to combat the crime probleın, 
“The military intelligence apparatus 
is still functioning and the army is 
being drawn into crime-fighting, 
which is strengthening it." she said. 

“Arzu has character, and that's 
important, but the army still has a 
lot of power," said Karen Fischer, a 
leading human-rights activist here. 
“Î don't think the army is controlling 
him, but he has to respect it.” 


By soıne eslimales, the war crt: 
ated nore than 200,000 orphans and 
80,000 wiclows anl clisplacud more 
than 1 milion people from their 
homes, Most of the victims wert: 
from the incligenous groups lhat 
make up about GO percent ul the 
population. 

Under lhe peace accords tht’ KOV- 
ernmem ilready has agreecl lO new 
programs (hat will cust as much as 
$2.7 billion over the next (hree 
years. With au nnıiual budget uf 
about $1.85 billion, the government 
seeks $1.7 billion in uid. 

The war lef the country with 
weak and corrupt inslilutions, ob- 
servers sail, and it must develop a 
new police force capable of investi- 
gating crimes and a justice system 
willing to hold people accountable. 
Of particular concern is a crime 
wave that could provide a pretext 
for keeping the army involved in 
police matters. 

Discrimination has contributed to 
the impoverishment of the Indians, 
most of whom are descendants of 
the Mayans. And negotiators for the 
government and the Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity rebel 


Aguacatan, 75 miles northwest of the capital, Guntemata City 


humaurights atrocities conmitlerl 
during the conflict. 

In March, Arzu — the first 
Guatemalan president 10 nıeet witlı 
rebel leaders — orderecl the arnıy 
to end counterinsurgency, il A 
cumplete ceascfire has hell fur al- 
most nine mouths. As parl of a mili 
tary aceurrl signed in September, 
ıhe 45,000-man army agrectl lo cut 
ils manpower by one-lhird next 
year, reduce ils budget by a tlıird by 
1900, submit soldiers (n civilian 
courls for civil crimes, anl redefine 
ils mission to ban internal-security 
operations and arıswer to civilian 
authority, including a civilian de- 
feuse minister. 

Two weeks ago, Arzu announced 
that a permanent peace accord will 
be signed on December 29, ending 
a civil war in which Guatemala com- 
piled one of the most:brutal human- 
rights records in the hemisphere. 
Over 36 years, more than 100,000 
people were killed, another 40,000 
people disappeared and are pre- 
sumed dead, and more than 440 vil 
lages were destroyed in the army's 
campaign to wipe out communities 
sympathetic to the guerrillas. 


Power in Guatemala 
‘Shifts to Civilians’ 


America who lives in Guatemala. 
“Arzu is making more serious at- 
tempts than previous presidents to 
establish civilian control, but 1 don't 
think he's succeeded yet.” 

“The military appears much 
weaker, but it continues to be a very 
powerful sector of society,” said 
Carlos Aldana, a spokesman for the 
Roman Catholic archbishop's office. 
“We will have to wait a year or two 
to see ifthe weakening is real.” 

Guatemala has been under nearly 
continuous military control since 
1954, when the CIA sponsored a 
coup that overthrew the country's 
popularly elected, left-wing govern- 
ment. Guerrilla warfare began six 
years later. Even after elections 
restored civilian leadership in 1985, 
the military was still in charge 
behind the scenes and the president 
and Congress served at the will of 
the generals. 

But in two rounds of purges — 
the first just five days after taking of- 
fice — Arzu sacked 13 of the army's 
23 generals and numerous colonels, 
some accused of committing 
human-righis abuses during the 
cuunlry's 36-year civil war. In recent 
years, many of the officers allegeclly 
eılgaged in (rug snuggling, car 
theft ancl other rackets, 

“Arzu has stepped in and consoli- 
datecl civilian control over the mili- 
tary by purging the top ranks and 
pulting younger men in the high 
command who understand where 
thıe country neecls to move in order 
to grow into a democracy," saicl 
Rachel McCleary, executive director 
of the Institute on Central America 
at Johns Hopkins University. “It was 
basically a beheading of the military.” 

Analysts said that as civil wars 
ended and national armies scaled 
back their powers in El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras, Guate- 
mala's army leaders realized that 
their institution, too, had to change. 

Younger officers saw reform not 
only as an opportunity to modernize 
their force. It was also a way to ad- 
vance their own careers by getting 
rid of old guard leaders tainted by 


John Ward Anderson 
in Guatemala City 


LECTED civilian leaders ap- 

pear to have gained authority 

over old-line army generals 
in Guatemala for the first time in 42 
years and are on the verge of sign- 
ing a peace accord that would end 
Central America's last and longest 
civil war. 

The shift of authorily to President 
Alvaro Arzu and his government, as 
reported by a range of informed 
sources here, ınarks a turning point 
in a country where generals long 
have been the ultimate rulers, 
cilher overtly through military dic- 
tatorships or by discreetly pulling 
strings. 

Since taking office in January, 
Arzu apparently has achieved tlıe 
improbable by returning the nuili- 
tary lo its barracks — firing the top- 
ranking generals and replacing 
them with younger officers more in 
tune with deınocracy, the sources 
say. That he (lid it in only 10 months 
underscores how political dynamics 
have changetl in Central America, 
once a front line in the Cold War, 

and how war-weary Guatemala's 

10.7 million people have become. 

Defense Minister Julio Balconi 
Turcios said in anı interview earlier 
this year that the army “believes 
these clıanges are necessary. The 
army should be prepared to defend 
the country, to carry out the special 
mission of protecting its sovereignty 
and the integrity of its territory,” 

Rather than internal-security op- 
erations, Balconi said, “This will be 
the fundamental mission of the 
army in the future.” 

Nonetheless, some observers 
said, the army retains the potential 
lo exert enormous influence and 
may still consider itself the final 
guarantor of the country’s welfare. 

peace process has not en- 
sured that the military is no longer 
involved in Guatemala's politics, 
economy, culture and develop- 
ment," said Rachel Garst, an analyst 
with the Washington Office on Latin 


honored in the naming of a main 
Montreal subway station. Recent 
scholarship has documented that 
Groulx's writings were laced with 
antisemitism, and local Jewish 
groups want his name stricken 
from the station. The request is 
pending with Quebec's trangit au- 
thorities, 

‘The question is being raised at a 
time when debate over past sins is 
at a high pitch in Montreal. Two 
Quebec officlals, including a judge, 
are under scrutiny following recent 
revelations that they participated in 
the separatist violence of the 1960s 
and early "70a. And the province's 
federally appointed lieutenant gov- 
:,ernor, Jear-Louls Rour, resigned 
after acknowledging İn an interview : 
that he had drawn a swastika on his 
lab coat while in medical school 
in the 1940s and participated in 
rallies that ended in antijewish 
vandalism. .ı 

.. The. Quebec National Assembly 
and Premier Lucien Bouchard used 
the event to make their own state- 
ment about Canada's symbols. After 
Roux’s resignation they reiterated 
calls for. the federal government to 
abolish the lieutenant ı governor's 
post as a waste of money and a rem- 
nant of English colonialism. ‘ . 


what to call the lake and several 
other geographical features Carry- 
ing the Chinaman name. A possibil- 
ity, she said, is to research who the 
settlers were and use their names. 

Similarly, the Indian figure kneel 
ing at the base of Samuel de Cham- 
plain's statue in: Qttawa was added 
several years after the original was 
erected.to reflect the explorers use 
of native guides, But the guide's 
subservient position to “The First 
Great Canadian" —~ as the French 
explorer and founder of Quebec is 
called in the monument —— annoyed 
local Indian leaders. 

‘The National Capital Conımission 


recenlly agreed to remove the scout 
and hopes, through negotiations . 


with Assembly of First Nations lead- 
era, to incorporate İt in a new monıu- 
ment in a way they find acceptable. 
In Montreal, meanwhile, the de- 
bate over symbolism ia being prose- 
cuted on two fronts — by members 
of the Jewish community.in a cam- 
pelgn against the Lionel Groulx sub 


way.statlon and by the government . 


of Quebec agalnst Anglo-Canada's 


royal representative in the province, 


the lieutenant governor. ,' 


Groulx, a priest, was a leading in- 
tellectual force of Quebec national’ 
ism. He died in 1967 and was 


A Sensitive Canada Renames Its Places 


issue was sensitive enough to cause 
the town to drop its plans and 
search for ways to use London's 
name and Yukon legacy in a way 
that would not offend the Kwanlin 
Dun. 

“I can see where there is İots of 
room for progress in appreciating 
the challenges of racial groups and 
minoritles,” Watson said. “If we look 
at the way places and things have 
been named, there is a hugely Euro- 
pean influence . . . I would suspect 
that this could be an issue in any 
town or any territory or province.” 

In Canada, the issue reflects & 
heightened sensitivily to the feel 
ings of groups that create what the 
country thinks of as its “mosaic” of 
identities — a metaphor it prefers to 
the American melting pot. . 

Chinaman Lake in British Colum- 
bla did not originate in a slur, sald 
Janet Mason, the province's top- 
onymist, but in honor of several sek 
tlers of Chinese descent who had 
frozen and died while wintering 
there. However, Mason .said, "that 
particular word apparently .has not 
stood the testof time.” . 

She sald her agency will discuss 


“It ig in the Canadian nature to be 
sensitive to others," said Kathy Wat- 
son, the mayor of Whitehorse, 
which was planning to name one of 
its main streets after London before 
members of the local Indian com- 
munity raised questions about the 
writer's racial attitudes. 

Joe Jack, chief of the Kwanlin 
Dun First Nation, sald members of 
tribes in the Yukon and elsewhere 
are sensitive to geographical names. 
Traditionally, they were used to link 
features of the landscape with tribal 
‘history or storiea. Modern, Euro- 
péan names should not be insulting, 
he said, which is how members of 
the Kwanlin Dun viewed the nam- 
ing of the road after London. 9 
„ "Some people .were saying that 
the bias or the personal feelings or 
attitudes of people a hundred years 
ago should not be taken to heart at 
this late date,” Jack sald. The Kwan- 
lin Dun, however, cited personal let- 
ters in which London appeared to 
advocate white superiority. AF 
though the evidence was disputed 
by London aficionados, who argue 
that the writer was relgtively pro- 
gressive for his era, Watson said the 


ا ا د 
Howard Schnelder in Toronto‏ 


HE NEARLY naked Indian is 

being removed from Ottawa's 
monument honoring Champlain, 
Jews in Quebec want the name of anı 
antisemitic cleric siripped from a 
subway station, and the name of 
Chinar man Lake has been banished 
in British Columbia. 5 

Travelers in the Yukon, likewise, 
won't be using Jack London Road 
when they enter Whitehorse. Lon- 
dan, it turns out, said some not very 
flattering things about Canada's In- 
diane following his adventures dur- 
ing the gold rush, so he won't have 
road named in his honor. 

Tor a nonimperialist, un-intrusive, 
good-guy nation, Canada is still find- 
ing plenty of public symbols to sani- 
tize out of sensitivity to Indişns and 
other ethnic groups. Although the 
rat) has never started wars, 
Jidn't allow slavery and in modern 
times elêvated multiculturalism to 


official policy, its largely European ‘| 
tattooed the landsçape | 


sensibility 
with plenty of notlons now deemed 


ly incorrect. That lgacy is 
belng erised bitby bi o 
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Drug Terror 
Fears Rise 
After Killings 


—— 
Molly Moore in Mexico City 
e 


MARRIED couple of 

Mexican journallata who had 
written extensively about drug 
smuggling were bludgeoned and 
slashed to death in their beds 
along with their three children in 
a gangland-style slaying that has 
shocked Mexico. 

The brutal murders, which po- 


| 1ice said were discovered on 


Thursday last week in the chic 
Mexico Clty neighborhood of San 
Angel, raised fears that the coun. 
try ia moving closer to the kind 
of violence that drug lords once 
used to terrorize Colomhla. 

“There has been nothing like 
this before,” said Homero Aridjls, 
a proıninent author and com- 
mentator on current events. “This 
is creating an atmosphere of 
narco-terrorism Hike Colombia. 
People are living in terror.” 

Yolanda Figueroa and her 
lawyer-journalist husband, 
Fernando Balderas, were beaten 
to death and alashed with sharp 
instruments as they lay in their 
beds, according to police re- 
porta. Their children — aged 8, 
13, and 18 — were killed in the 
same way, the reports said. 1 
Although the reason for the | 
killings was not clear, police sald | 
they are investigaling the poss | 
bifity that the deaths were re . 
lated to the couple's exposcs on ' 
drugs and corruption in the | 
Mexican government. 

Mexican human rights ac- 
tivists and journalists’ organiza’ ' 
tions said that despite the | 
growing number of drug-related 
slayings in the country, this was 
the first ime executioners have 
murdered family menıbers of 4 
Journalist or other civilians who 
exposed the drug cartels and 
their operations. 

“It looks like some kinıd of fe- 
venge or some kind of settling of 
accounts,” city prosecutor Elias 
Romero Apis told Radio Red. 

Narcotics amugglers in Mexico 
prevlously have carried out most 
of their assassinations in the 
U.S.-Mexican border area, where 
the cartela conduct moat of thelf 
business. For the first time, how 
ever, the violence has begun 0 
move to the nation's capital. 
Although the rmaurders of the 
family of five are by far the most 
brutal slayings yet, four current 
or former antl-narcotlcs 
have been murdered in or neaf 
Mexico City in recent months. 

Figueroa was the author ofA 
book published last July on Gulf 
cartel boss Juan Garcia Abreg0: 
once the country’s dominant 
drug lord, In October, a 
Houston jury convicted him of 
trafficking 15 tons of cocaine 
into the United States. 

Balderaa, formerly a 4| 
adviser to Mexico City prosecl” 
tora, helped her do research fo 
the book, which charged that the 
government had enough evi” 
dence to arrest Garcia Abrego . 
three years before It extradited 
him to the United State in 
January. The book cited numer” 
ous incidents of drug-re! 
corruption in the government 
` Itwaa dedicated to Antonio " 
Lozano Gracia; who was 
last week from his post a8 . 
Mexico's attorney gen 


Opposition leader Vuk Draakovic addresses demonstrators in 
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and the war in Croatia and Bosnia. 
After Milosevic arrested lim in 
June 1993, he staged a hunger 
strike in jail. Serbian police severely 
beat him and his wife. 

Draskovic started his party, the 
Serbian Renewal Movement, in 
1990 and flirted with nationalism. 
But when war erupted in Croatia, 
Draskovic rejected violence, broke 
with his nıilitia and criticized Milo- 
sevic's support of Serb land grabs in 
Croatia and Bosnia. 

Among opposition leaders, 
Draskovic is the only one who 
seems wholehearted in his support 
of the Dayton peace accord for 
Bosnia. Last year, his party pro- 
posed a law that would mandate Ser- 
bia's full cooperatlon with the 
International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia. 
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Unity Brings Power 
To Serb Opposition 


Belgrade during a protest march 


simply stuffed the ballot boxes to en- 
sure a Socialist win, opposition party 
officials said. Opposition victories 
also were overturned elsewhere, 

The protests began in Nis and 
spread to Belgrade and have per- 
sisted for weeks. Milosevic appears 
threatened by them and by a strong 
international backlash against his 
regime. 

One element that has hurt the 
Serbian president is that the opposi- 
tion coalition has held together, An 
attempt last week by New Demo- 
cracy, a group of businessmen and 
politicians close to Milosevic, to lure 
Draskovic away from the Together 
coalition failed, 

A writer of bestselling novels, 
Draskavic led demonstrations in 
Belgrade iı 1991 and 1992, protest- 
ing against Milosevic's government 


“My supporters are urban people, 
a modlern crowd. Vuk has support- 
ers in rural arcas, people who go to 
church and want the monarchy to 
return. Vuk is in charge of emo- 
tions. I'm in charge of strategy.” 

Their relationship illustrates the 
hopes and hazarcls of the latest 
attempt to unseat Milosevic, a man 
widely blamed with triggering war 
in Croatia and Bosnia and leading 
Yugoslavia to economic ruin. 

If the challenge is to succeed, 
their supporters say, Draskovic 
must provide the moral compass for 
Djindjic's pursuit of power, and 
force him to end his alliances with 
ultrr-nattonalists among the Bos- 
nian Serbs. Djindjic must respond 
by employing his hard-nosed prag- 
mıatism 1u cool Draskovic’s passion 
ancl to stop hlm and lis equally nas- 
sionate wifc, Danica, from threaten- 
ing the Hie of Milosevic and 
anybody else who gets in their way. 

The pair must overcome other 
problems that have bedeviled the 
opposition in Serbia since Milosevic 
seized power in a bloodless coup in 
1987. They must learn to organize, 
to govern Auld to stand for some- 
thing otlıcr than a lınited aversion to 
Milosevic, (heir allies say. 

“That is how they have defined 
thenıselves up until now,” said 
Mihajlo Markovic, a former close 
aide to Milosevic. “But that will not 
work if they want to rutı the country 
or even a couple of cities.” 

In elections for Yugoslavia's fed- 
eral parlianıent on November 3, To- 
gether was walloped by Milosevic's 
Serbian Socialiat Party. But in local 
elections two weeks later, Together 
seemed to be doing well. Provi- 
sional elections results indicated 
that the coalition had captured 15 of 
Serbia's 19 biggest cities, including 
the capital, Belgrade. 

Milosevic changed that. 

In Belgrade, he used a city court 
to overturn an Opposition victory 
that had been announced by the 
city's local election commission. In 
Nis, a major industrial center 160 
miles southeast of the capital, Mile 
Tlic, the local Socialist Party boss, 


John Pomfret In Belgrade 


UK DRASKOVIC and Zoran 

Djindjic are an unlikely pair 

to share the dream of a cle- 
nncralic Serbia, 

Draskovic's officc is festooncd 
with icons of Orthoclox saints, llt- 
tered with sculptures of dead Serb 
generals, kings and queens. Djind- 
jic's is barely functionnl, just a way 
stallon to the windowsill where he 
antl Draskovic have atldressel bois. 
lerous crowcls for the pasl 20 (lays 
in he biggesl protests in Belgracle 
Aine the Communist takeover iıı 
1945. 

Draskovic preaches tn the denıon- 
siralors, plucking phrises from the 
eple poems of nmedicval Serbia. He 
speaks of honor, traditlun, morals, 
Djindljl' packages (houghis in prag- 
nıalic, post-nıoclern sound bites. 

Draskovic, 50, actually seems to 
helieve in something. Djludjic, 42, 
has cliscarded causes and allies for as 
long as his colleagues can renıember. 

If Draskovics music is Serbian 
folk, the smoldering rhythnts and 
plalnlive words inspired by 50%) 
year of Turkisl rulc, Dijindljic's is 
easy fislening, pop tuncs in English, 
a language he toes not unrlerstand. 

Drnskovic and Djindjic lead the 
two biggest of five opposition politi- 
cal parties thal joined this year ta 
form the Together coalitlon, Their 
decision to work together after six 

yeara of bickering has transformed 
Serbia's long-disorganized opposi- 
tion movement İnto something that 
for the first time could challenge the 
nine-year rule of Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic, 

‘Together, they make one good 
dissident — representing (wo key 
elements of Serbia's fragmented po- 
litical universe. Djindjic appeals to 
Serbia's well-educated middle class; 
Draskovic touches Serbia's peas- 
ants who live in another world, an 
earlier century. 

“We get along, we don't overlap,” 
Djindjlc said recently when asked 
about his relationship with a man 
everybody here knows as just Vuk, 
which means wolf in Serbo-Croatian. 


would receive about $2 billion that 
the French government was offer- 
ing to sweeten the deal without 
being obliged to pour it all into 
Thomson Multimedia. 

In Seoul, the reaction to the com- 
mission's decision was swift and 
angry. A Daewoo statement said the 
move was “unexpected and regret- 
ful.” Chairman Bae Soon Hoon said 
the company would try to find out 
the “real reason" for the decision, 
and a South Korean Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman said that the gov- 
ernment “would like to know 
whether the conımission's opinion 
was based on economic factors or 
public opposition.” 

Finance Minister Jean Arthuls 
said last week he hopes to sell Thom- 
gon by spring. But the first effort left 
analysis wondering whether France 
really could part with Tlıomson. 

"The French have been raised and 
educated with the thought that they 
collectively owned these industries,” 
sald Michel Fleurlet, president of. 
Merrill Lynch France. “They were as 
proud of those industries as they’ 
were of the cathedrals. You don't sèll 
the cathedrals, and you don’t sell 
Thomson, certainly not for 1 franc 
and certainly not to the Koreans.” 


Xenophobia Haunts French Privatization 


immediately, protesting that they 
did not want to be owned by South 
Koreans, even though Daewoo had 
promised to create thousands of 
new jobs. On November 20, 20,000 
Thomson workers demonstrated 
against the sale in front of the 
National Assembly, while others 
protested at their workplaces, 

The racially tinged outcry against 
Daewoo was observable elsewlıere 
too. Even such respected newspa- 
pers as Le Monde featured editorial 
cartoons of narrow-eyed, round- 
speclacled Daewoo officials; others 
used Chinese-looking dragons to 
depict Daewoo. Workers drew 
crudle Asian faces on their T-ahirts 
when they demonstrated, 

And when the privatization com- 
mission recommended against the 
sale, it did so primarily because of 
Dacewoo'’s role, Daewoo's offers to 
increase jobs and Invest new money 
had a “unilateral character,” the 
commission said, and could not be 
legally enforced. In addition, Dae- 
woo would have access to French 
technology created in part with sup- 
port from French taxpayers, and 


the French state will control the 
economy ... The other lesson is the 
implication of xenophobia.” 

The seeds of the tempest were 
sown this fall, when the government 
asked for bids to buy its majority 
share of Thomson. Essentially, the 
defense slide of Thomson was prof- 
itable and the electronics side was 
not. Two bids came in: one from 
Alcatel Alsthom, a defense firm, and 
the other from Lagardere Groupe, a 
defense and publishing enterprise. 
Lagarclere said it would retain lhe de- 
tense operations and Thomson Multi- 
media would be spun off to the South 
Korean electronics firm Daewoo. 

Alcatel, with lots of political con- 
nections, was considered tlhe fa- 
vorite. But on October 16, Prime 
Minister Alain Juppe announced 
that the government preferred La- 


garderc. Price: 1 (ranc, worth about 
20 cents, because the firn1 is loslng 
money. The governmental comniis- 
sion on pıivatization still had to ap- 
prove the deal, but the assunıption 
was it would be a rubber stanp. 


Workers at Thomson Multime- 


dia's tero factories in France reacted 


Anne Swardson In Parls 


TIKE NEARLY all of Western Eu- 

rope's social democracies, 
France has been selling off its state- 
owned conipanies for almost a 
decade. The fate of the most recent 
effort, however, offers a clear warn- 
ing to anyone thinking of buying 
into Frilnce's painful privatlzation. 

Last week, the French govern- 

ment sail it was halting the planned 
sale of Thomson SA, a defense and 
cansumer-Cclectronics firin, because 
ils owu privatization commission 
hal recomınended against it. It was 
the latest twist İn a long incl convo- 
hniexl aaga. 

In addition, the tale of Thomson 
called attention lo a vein of xenopha- 
bin in France, analysts snid, that may 
help explain its relative fallure to 
connect financially with the weallly 
natfons of Asia. The clcbacle is sure 
to sour relations between France 
and investors aroun the world. 

“There are lwo lessons from 
this," snid Olivier Cadot, a professor 
at the European [nstitute of Busi- 
ness Administration. “One is that 
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joked that the Fed boas's headstone 
would read: “I am guardediy opti- 
mistic about the next world, but 
remain cognizant of the downside 
risk.” 

He has learnt the art of obfusca- 
tion on the job: in 1974, when he 
was an adviser to Gerald Ford, he 
said all too clearly that Wall Street 
bond traders, nat the poor, were the 
real victims of the recession — joy 
for headline writers. 

Mr Greenspan's natural scepti- 
cism has allowed him to remain out- 
side lhe reach of hardfiue economic 
theorists of both the monctarist and 
Keynesian sclıools. “He makes his 
decisions based on an objective as- 
sessment of what is happening in 
the economy, not by reference to 
olkl theories," says Scott Parclee, a 
lurmwr Fel economist who now acl- 
vises New York broker, Yanaivlıî. 

Mr Greenspan himself has said: 
“Î am nol a Keynesian. J un nl A 
monetarist. bam a frewenterprisur." 

Bul Republicans on Capilol Hill 
are suspicious uf his relationship 
wilh the Demucrais, They cuntrias 
ihe recession of 1990/91, wliic' 
seuppered George Bush's opt: 
re-rleclion, with the sufler bundling 

of he economy duriug Mir Chiteu's 
twrm. Their cisconlem is finding z11 
outlel in attacks on lic ral Ru- 
serves lack ol accountability — iı 
coded erilikcismn of ie chairmiun’s 
dunminunce. 

Allouglı be usually relies on his 
powers uf persuasion, Mu 
Greenspan — the precluct of 1 brir- 
ken homıe — lab a ough sith? tau. 
“We went through the torture of lhe 
tlamued to get inflation duwn in thé 
1970s." he told council memlbers 
when be waıted to lighten policy, ac 
cording to Fed insiders. Foriunalely 
for him, his calls then were right. 

Three years from now Mir 
Greenspan will complete his third 
term at the Fed. Whether he stays 
or goes, the basic decisions about 
interest rates will be the same. 
“Monetary policy never ends,” he 
told the Senate banking committee 
last year. “It's like the luggage 
carousels in the airports.” 


dehtin a §1.35 billion payout, 
the firat aince the bank was shut 
five years ago with debts of more 
than § 10 billion. 


RITISH GAS has signalled it 

is prepared to trade all or 
part of its prize UK production 
asset, the Morecambe Bay gas 
fields, to rid itaelf of crippling 
take-or-pay contracts. 


RANADA Group is to sell its : 

George V hotel in Paris to 
Prince Al Waleed Bin Talal of 
Saudi Arabia for $ 167 million. 


HE UK treasury collected 
$413 milllori when it sold 
elin anka hi Britlah 
.remalning 3 
Energy, Natlonal Grid and .. 
. Scottiah Power. 


BS bid to buy a balf share . 
of Carlsberg-Tetley was’ 
thwarted when the Government 
referred the deal to the Mono- 
polices and Commission. 

` Hfallowed through, the deal ا‎ 
would give Bass 35-40 per cent 
ofthe British beer market but at 
a possible coat of 2,000 jobs.’ 


to the same high school as Henry 
Kissinger, Mr Greenspan's market 
credibility has made him indispens- 
able to Mr Clinton — surprising 
many Washington pundits, who 
thought his tenure would be cur- 
tailed after the 1992 Democratic win. 

In part, this is because he has 
sustained a healthy economic recoY- 
ery, simultaneously fending off 
hawkish calls for monetary tighten- 
ing and keeping the markets sweet 
by talking tough. 

He also shares a surprising ability 
with the president: both men play 
jazz saxophone. After studying at 
the Juilliard Sclıool of Music, Mr 
Greenspan spent a year in the For- 
lies touring with Henry Jerome's 
swing band. 

He never had to worry whether’ 
{o inhale: while the rest uf the bancl 
hil the bars — and the pot — he tit“ 
iharlically completerl {lic group's iit- 
counls aml read ccouumics, “He 
never even luak a (Irink," recalls Mr 
Jerome. 

His first job was as a slecl inlus- 
iry analysl and he retains his inler- 
est in the real economy. 

Raised by his mother in Wasling- 
lon Heights, New York, Mr 
Greenspan came to ecenontics lale. 
After his Juilliard and jazz days, lie 
returned lu college — lhe New York 
Universily — lu gel lis degree. 

I wa» only after he lad bern aj+ 
pointed chairman of the Council of 
Ecimonie Advisers in 1974 thal he 
managed ln finish lis duclurale, 
which lıe saw as an essential cpualilir 
calion fur any selfrespecng uco- 
nomisl. 

Some politicians have become 
frustrated by Mr Greenspan's ability 
to use wonk-apeak lo avoid saying 
anything. His twice-yearly appear- 
ances before Congress often leave 
legislators and iraders none the 
wiser about his thinking, which is 
just the way he likes it. 

“You wouldn't want Alan 
Greenspan to write the instructions 
for assembling a beach chair,” says 
former Gerald Ford speechwriter 
Robert Orben. And Manhattan 
economist Jeremy Gluck famously 


In Brlef 


HE European Commisslon’s 

anti-trust authorities have 
dismissed the conditiona set by 
the UK government for British 
Alrways’ alliance with American 
Airlines as too weak. UK trade 
secretary lan Lang had sald he 
would wave through the tle-up if 
the two carriers gave up 1G8 
‘slots’ at Heathrow alrport. 


ARY WALZ, aged 36, the 
banker wha claimed 

$800,000 after she was sacked 
by the collapsed merchant bank 
Barings, has lost her legal battle 
for the bonus. 


LAN BOND, the former . . 
Australian billfonaire busi» 
nessman, has admitted his part 
in what prosecutors have called 
the country's biggest case of cor- 
porate fraud. The Britlsh-borri 
58-year-old pleaded guilty in the 
Weat Australian supreme court 
to two:counts of acting dişhon- 
estly and with Intent tp defraud. 


IQUIDATORS of the BCCI 
bank are to give creditors 
24.6 cents in the dollar on the 


. . İntensely private man who enjoys a towering 


IBERT TRIFPETT 
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nance that he can turn the welter of 
data inte policy advice. 

To lhe amazement of the markets 
he never sees to put a Tout wrong 
antl so has atlained almost mythical 
slalus. When he talks in his dour 
drawl, the world listens. 

But his range is Hirmilerl. One cen 
tral banker says: "Hr sinıpıly las no 
small talk al all. Therr is no point 
ıliseussing spurt or' the weather, Rul 
mention productivity in ihe Wisco 
sin service sector, anl he comes 
alive.” 

Friends soınetinies despair of a 
man who relaxes by wrestling willı 
knolty economics and malhs prob- 
lems. Bis old pal Roberı Kavesh, an 
academic, once said: “Sometimes 
you just want to say Damn it Alan, 
tell me a dirty joke. Or at least listen 
to one.” 

But it is Mr Greertspan’s passion 
for economics and finance — come 
biıed with a career including some 
commodity trading and industrial 
analysis — that underpins his tower- 
ing presence in the financial markets. 

A lifelong Republican who went 


with countries such as Australia or 
South Africa for crediting and up- 
rating social security benefits. 
Around 250 MPs signed a Com- 
mons motion last month calling on 
ihe Government to increase pen- 
sions to expatriates. The Govern 
ment’s only objection is cost: it says 
upr-rating the pensions of all expati- 
ates would cost £255 milllon a year. 
Campaigners say that they won't 
settle for anything less than full in- 
dexation. “There is a point of princi 
ple here,” says Brian Havard, 
president of the British-Australia 
Pensioner Association. “If you have 
paid the same national contributions 
as someone living in the UK, you 
should receive the same pension.” 
WIth less than five months before 
a general election, expatriate cam- 


| paigners are crossing their fingers 


for a change of government: the ma- 
jority of MPs who have signed Tory 
MP Winston Churchill's Early Day 
Motion are Labour backbenchers. 
“[Social security minister] Peter Ul 
ley has become .so hardened, that 
he will never give In,” says Mr 
Havard. “Tony Blair will not commit 
himself to spending the money to 
énd the discrimination, but we think 
he maş at least allow the issue to go 
to a free vote İn the Commons.” 


How Greenspan put the markets in a spin 


8 i 


Greenspan . 
reputation in financial circles 


Richard Thomas In Washington 


HEN Alan Greenspan 
W stood up at a black-tie din- 
ner and warned of "irra- 


tional exuberance", everyone knew 
that le wasn't talking about hinıself. 

Wiıile uo one doubts the power 
wielkled by le 7Oyear-uld head of 
America's central bank — con- 
firmed after his words on tlıe over- 
pricing of stock markets prompted 
mass selling from Tokyo to Wall 
Sireel — few would put him top of 
their party list. 

Bill Clinton might, though. Mr 
Greenspan is the man who took the 
president's 1992 campaign sound- 
bite — "it's the economy, stupid” — 
and turned it into a programme that 
delivered steady growth, low infla- 
tion, falling unemployment, and a 
second presidential term. 

An intensely private man, Mr 
Greenspan sits in the chairman's of- 
fice at the Federal Reserve poring 
over the numbers. In an economy a8 
big and as diverse as the US, it İs 
one of the great mysteries of fi- 


Old campaigners fight on for pension rights 


More than 700,000 British pen- 
sioners live abroad, many of them 
war veterans. But more than half 
have had thelr pensions frozen a8 
result of a bureaucratic anomaly. 
Representatives of expatriate pen- 
gioners were due to put their case to 
the Social Security Select Commit 
tee this week, chaired by Labour 
MP Frank Fleld. 

But while the Select Committee is 
likely to recommend anı end to the 
discrimination when it makes its re- 
port in January, campeigners now 
believe the Government will not pay 
the £255 million price. 

In a handful of countries, notably 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and 
South Africa, expatriate pensioners 
have had their pensions frozen at 
the level they were when they left 
Britain. Last week the Chancellor 
raised the UK pension entitlement 
to £62.45 a week from next April, 
but a British pensloner wio retired 
to one of the Commonwealth coun- 
trles in 1965 would still be receiving 
just £4.50 a week. 

. About 300,000 British pensloners 
in other countries havé ‘their pen- 
gions index-linked so they receive 


"Î the: full UK state pension. The 


anoraaly arises because Britain has 
yet to sign a reciprocal agreement 


Dscember 15 1896 


Paul Murphy 


STARK warning from 
America’s top financial offl- 
cial that stock mar- 
kets were like a bubble waiting 
to burst triggered panic selling 
across world stock markets on 
Friday last week. 

At one stage up to $40 billion 
was wiped off ebares in the 
FISE-100 index but this was 
later reduced to $22.5 billion. 

"Tremors in markets, which 
began in Japan overnight, spread 
across Europe during the day and 
then only began to subside later 
in New York, were set off by the 
Federal Reserve chairman, Alan 

j, when he told an audi- 
ence at the American Enterprise 
institute enthusiasm for shares 
amounted to “irrational exuber- 
ance" among investors. 

Economists and market atrate- 
gists immediately interpreted Mr 
Greenspan's remarks as a will- 
ingness to raise rates, whatever 
the repercussions in the 
American stock market, where 
the Dow Jones has jumped more 
than 30 per cent this year. With 
traders in London also reacting 
to the turmoil ervelaping the 
Tory party over its European 
policy, the FTSE plummeted al- 
must 170 points al one stage. 

Some observers suggested 
that Mir Greenapan may have de- 
Hberately provoked the panic: 
one of the most respected “Fed 
watchers” on Wall Sireet, David 
Jones of Aubrey G Lamaton, sug- 
gested that Mr Greenspan had 
acted now to avoid the darıger of 
amore serious crash later. 

The US treasury secretary, 
Robert Rubin, was attempting to 
0 ا‎ in the nl nmiar- 

Sunday, playing down 
Mr Greenspan’s statement, Mr 
Rubin sald the central bank 
chief was merely raising a ques- 
don about the level of the stock 
market and not necessarily voic- 
ing an opinion about whether US 
shares were too high. 


lan Wylte 


CAMPAIGN to end discrimina- 

tion against Britain's forgotten 
pensioners living abroad suffered a 
setback as it was disclosed last 
week that war pensions are set to be 
cut by £50 million. 


و ا ت 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES‏ 


Sterling rates Sterling ratea 
December © _ December 3 


Antraîa | 20511-20533 | 2.0577-2064 
Auta 1803-1805 | 18.27-142 
Belgium 52.85-62.92 | 53.68-583 
Caneda | 22312-22331 | 22777-22700 
Denmark B.81-9.82 9.804-9.956 
Franca 3.88-8.88 B.B1-8.82 
Gamay | 25832-25855 | 25072-25098 
HongKong | 12.73-12.74 | 1302-1308 
land 0.9952-0.9972 | 1.0001-1001 
e 2.523-2.525 | 2,5522566 
Japan 188.58-186.77 | 101.58-101.70 
Netherlands | 28755-28782 Û 20148-29172 
Hew Zealand | 2.3325.2.3383 | 2.3557.2.3880 
Norway 10.70-10.70 | 10.82-10.63 
Portugel | 258.76-25806 | 281.61-261.65 
Spain 215.70-215.84 | 218.7821888 
Sedan 1120-1128 Û MSHS 
Sniizerland | 2.1858-2,1893 22117-22146 
تا‎ 1.8470-1.6478 Î 1,8842-1.8852 
Eu 1.3270-1.3285 | 13431-1344 


GUARDIAN WEHY 
Dacember 15 184 


Non-fiction 
Hardcovers 


ا 
Mark My Words: Mark Twain‏ 
on Writing, edited by Mark‏ 
Dawldzlak (St. Martin's,‏ 
.}$17.88 


Mike TWAIN isn't just one of 
the best writers the United 

States has producecl; he’s also one 

of the most quotable. Twain fa 

mously had a gift for plain-spoken 

humor and biting observations, the 

more lilerary-minded of which are 

collected here. Twain's definition of 

a classic: “A buuk which people 

praise and clon'l rencl." To an edilor 

he didn't like: "You have a singularly 

fine and aristocratic disrespect lor 

homely and unpretending English, 

Every time [Î uše ‘go back’ you ge 

out your pûlisher and slick it up to 

‘return'." On newspaper editors: *] 

am not an editor ûf a newspaper, 

and shall always try lo do right and 

be good, so that God will not make 

me one” On Jane Austen: "Every 

time I read Pride An Prejudice Î 

want to dig her up and beat her over 

the head with her own shinbone.” 

He also had some choice words lor ! 
Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot and 1 
James Fenimore Cooper, wlıose 

Deerslayer he called "a lilerary 

delirium tremens.” 


This Noble Land: My Vislon ' 
for America, by James A. 
Michener (Random House, ' 
$23). 


ا 
F YOU DOUBT Janes Mid :‏ 
ener's qualifications for wriling a‏ 

book about ihe future of Ameria - 

he has laid out lis credentials for 
you in the first 1Û pages of this 
book: He was born into poverty, ws 
raised in an orphanage. hitchhiked | 
across the country al age 14, wrote 

“a series of comprehensive n 

about his country (among then i 

Hawaii and Chesapeake), eslalr 

lished residences in seven states. 

and taught American history û 

numerous schools. "Sitting in MY 

Texas garden as 1 approach my 

ninetieth birthday," he writes, 1 

often reflect upon my life in thê 

United States,” and in this book he 

sets out to tell us lıis observations 

on our progress as a nation. Along 
the way, he addresses our problems 
of race, poverty, health care, 

chauvinism, art, divorce ancl so on. 

In sum, this is a book-length essa 

on the often worrying, often inspl™ 

ing course of America in lhe nilê 
decades of Michener’s life. 


Varlous Posltions: A Life of 
Leonard Cohen, by Ira B. Nadel 
{Pantheon, $26). 


P OET AND songwriter Leonard 
Cohen is a Canadian whose 
greatest success has been İn tê 
United States, a Jew who has pra 
ticed Zen Buddhism for decades, ã 
self-styled conic writer whose wark 
strikes most listeners as hauntingly 
pensive, This biography includes 
the story of how Cohen <o 
rated retroactively witlı director 
Robert Altman on McCabe 

Mrs. Miller. Altman wrote 
script, he said, while listening ® 
Cohen's songs, Wlıen Altman Cı 
Cohen for permission to USe 
music in the soundtrack, Coen haf 
just seen Altman's film Brews |} 
McCloud. "Listen," Cohen told Al 
mên, “I just came out of the theater 
T'saw it twice; you caf lıave anythin 

of imine you waht.” Cohen didnt lke 
McCabe when he saw a rough tul | 
but wher he saw lt again wlth 1 |g 
e 


his 
:Î music included, He changed, MS 


mind completely, 


The book is the result of 94 oral 
interviews conducted with woınen 
who had entered the “religious” life 
of the Roman Catholic Church prior 
to Vatican Council I1. Rogers seeks 
to disabuse the public of the image 
of the nun as depicted in the enter- 
tainment industry. And succeed she 
does. 

Her interviews were taped be- 
tween 1991 and 1995, some 30 year's 
alter the summtoning of the Council 
(and, coincidentally, the stari of the 
Women's Liberation Movement) 
that would raclically change the 
lifestyles of women. Nuns then 
dressecl in “habits”, livecl in conınmu- 
nities that had regularly scheduled 
times for prayer, and spent most of 
their working lives teaching or nurs- 
ing. The habits have long been Jis- 
carded; many nuns now live in their 
own apartments or with one or two 
companions, and have schedules 
that leave little time for prayer. 
Their careers span the gamut from 
social workers, marriage coun- 
selors, parish ministers, play- 
wrighits, artists and musicians, to 
college professors, lawyers and 
doctors. 

The nuns’ stories are touching, 
open, sometimes quite outrageous 
and with rare exceptions told with a 
sense of loyalty to and love for 
Mother Church. The subject of 
women's ordination is mentioned by 
a few but does not loom large (Sis- 
ter Theresa Kane feels she was 
given too high a profile when she 
addressed tle Pope on the issue in 
1979). Must express oplimism for 
the fulure and over and over again 
say thal they would make the same 
derision to embrace the ideals of 
poverty, chaslily and obedience that 
drew them to the convent in the 
first place, All see their new lives as 
much more fulfilling and the relax- 
ation of the rules as humane. 

This is a book about confidence 
and hope. The average age of nuns 
may be 65, but somewhere, some- 
how, one feels that others will come 
and ınake the darkness grow 
brighter again. As Tennyson re- 
minds us, “The old order changeth 
yielding place to new, and God ful- 
fills himself in many ways lest one 
good custom should corrupt the 
world." 


18 Ge MNasbington Jost / BOOKS 
Onward Christian Soldiers 


Elizabeth McNamer 


SISTERS IN ARMS: Catholic Nuns 
Through Two Millennia 

By Jo Ann Kay McNamara 

Harvard University Press. 751 pp. $35 


POVERTY, CHASTITY ANO 
CHANGE 

By Carole Garıbaldi Rogers 
Twayne. 323pp. $28.95 


ISTERS IN ARMS is qun- 
doubtedly the clefinitive worl 

on nuns, The book (Git 
pages, with another 100 pages of 
fovtnntes antl bibliography) covers 
2,000 years of Calltolic woman's 
search for holiness in the celibate 
llfe. Jo Ann Kay MrcNanıara pa- 
rales the seekers from Mary Mag- 
dalen to ister Mary Theresa Knne, 
and she does it with a scholar’s eye 
fur clulail, a Cathollc's nostalgia, 
arl a raconteurs penchant for 
enlertainment. 

Soldiers indeel these women 
werr ul are. Disciplined by 
chastily, they figh1 on a dense bat- 
tlefield. They hone themselves on 
syncisaclism (males and females liv- 
ing in inlinıate circumstances while 
ubserving a hantls-off stance), re- 
fresh lhemselves in the balm of cas- 
timony (sacrerl marriage to Christ), 
joust with herlonuism. Their shibbo- 
lel is prayer, their battle«lress 
poverty ill obecltience. 

Sisters in arms march along tlie 


ILLUSTRATION: THORINA ROSE 


vagabonds”), deaconesses, hermits, 
sanclinıonials, canonesses, Conver- 
sae, begulnes, ancharltes, abbesses, 
witches und myslics. Stealthily, we 
enter lhe sacred ancl seciucled halls 
of Quecllinberg, Bingen, Amesbury, 
1he Paraclete and glimpse the occu 
pauts. But those glirıpses are titillat- 
ing ancl make us want to keep on 
reading. 
For all thal, there is an overcon- 
ceniration on lhe anomalies. Tales 
of uns wlıo dresserl as monks to 
şpentl their lives in monasteries, 
produced children [fathered by 
kings, served in public bordellos, 
rocky rnarls of the Rorıan empire, | and {leaned so close to priests in 
whrvre holiness for wumen is j confession that “twa heads were in 
euualed wilh “manliness”; through Î one hood" 1ake tıp a good portion of 
merlitval quagmires, where they Î the pages. One wonders at times if 
sink in the mud of male domination; | this is a book about sexual aberra- 
through the tlangerous byroad of | tions, ‘The descriptions of double 
the French Revolution, where they | monasteries, the colorful conduct 
wre clefenscless agalust "wild | of the nuns of Watton, and the in- 
worldly men” and hundreds lost | corrigible nuns of Lincoln make for 
their heads to the guillotine; to the | provocative siuff. The ecstasies ex- 
brader highways of the new world, j perienced by the ladies of Carmel 
where femininily becanıe a value in | and the flagellations practiced by 
its own riglM nnd tle feminine apos. | the sisters of Toss (who “regularly 
tolate reachetl full vigor. [t has not | tuok turns at beating one another”) 
been a march for the fainthear'ted. have definite erotic overtones. The 
Century by century MeNamıara | narration of the tales of nuns mar- 
presents them: women from Galilee j ried to monks {but not Jiving to- 
(who supported the “little band of Î gether) and the part about the 


scamps who had “little drinking 
parties" in their rooms will cause a 
few raised eyebrows. 

But we read little of the daily lives 
of nuns (except where they com- 
plain of the restrictions of the Bene- 
dictine rule). Nor do we learn much 
about their education. Hildegard of 
Bingen arid Theresa of Avila are 
given good coverage, but too little is 
said of Heluise's heroic attempts to 
teach Greek and Hebrew to her 
charges. And Julian of Norwich, 
that most wise of women, is ignored 
altogether. 


cNAMARA is at her most 
serious when (liscussing 

the modern age and look- 
ing to the future. She writes clearly, 
sympathetically and succinctly of the 
challenges and changes in nuns’ 
lives, particularly in this century. She 
is optimistic that these soldiers of 
Christ will continue, albeit in a differ- 
ent uniform and with new rules in a 
battlefield where they are more than 
ever needed. 

Carole Garibaldi Rogers's Poverty, 
Chastity And Change considers 
nuns as an endangered species. 
They were 173,351 strong in the 
United States in 1961, By 1992 the 
number had dwindled to 99,337. 


have sex as a way to reconcile after 
aggression.” When a bonoho group 
meets a group of unknown bonobos, 
they generally mate and socialize 
with them rather than try to kill 
them, 

Wrangham and Peterson theorize 
that slight changes in food sources 
and feeding patterns several million 
years ago allowed the bonobos to 
stay together in larger communities 
on their side of the river, unlike 


chinpanzees, who must break off ` 
into small parlies to hunt for their 


favorite fruit and meat sources, In 
these larger and more stable 
groups, female bonobos were able 
to forını perınanent social bonds and 
resist lhe aggressive urges of the 
males. Female bonobos evolved to 
lıide {heir ovtrlation patterns, which 
pul them more in control of their 
biological destinies. ' 

The authors of Demonic Males 
suggest that, as it was with the 
bonabos, the potential for ° future 
human lıarmony lies in the incréas- 


ing power of the female, It is, of : 


course, equally possible to imagine 
scientists with a more Machiavellian 


outlook arguing that dur genes 1 
were (lesigued to remain selfish, ' 
our appetites voracious, ançl our ten- 


dencies violent, but over that pes- 


simistic ` stance 1 would ‘choose | 


Wrangham and Peterson's outlook 
any day. : 2 


near relalions, the chimpanzees, ' 


Males, Monkeys and Mayhem 


Daniel Pinchbeck 
DEMONIC MALES: Apes and the 


that seem to have changed little in 


e Such male aggression has struc- 
10 or even 15 million years can be 


tured the lives of humans as well as 


viewed as “time machines," taking | chimpanzees for thousands of gen- 

e 0 EE back to the origins of behavior | erations. Every human soy a 
am lat we nor id i 1 1 1i 

Da اا ا‎ now consider uniquely | been patriarchal, with men retaining 


most of lhe dominant spots in the hi- 
erarchy and using their power to 
control women and annihilate their 
enemies. Yet they do not believe 
thal this means the future is a 
closed book. Evolution means con- 
tinual adaptation and change, and 
the authors hold a rational faitlı that 
“to fincl a better world we must look 
not to a romanticized and dishonest 
dream forever rececling inlo the 
prînıitive past, but to a future that 
resls on a proper understanding of 
ourselves.” 

Hlowever, it is in a vestige of that 
primilive past Ihal the authors find 
wlınt coulel be (he key to a mare har- 
morious human future. Living just 
acruss the Zaire River fron their 


Houghton Mifflin. 350pp. $24.95 It was only 20 years ago when re- 


scarchers learned that one aspect of 
this shared behavior is the procliv- 
ity of adult male chimps to attack, 
maim and kill other adult male 
chinıpanzces whom they discover 
near their territory. In ways that 
eerily suggest human belıavior, life 
for male clıimpanzees is a continual 
jockeying for slatus and power. The 
"alpha male” of any group guis the 
lion's share of female altention as 
well as Ihe grudging respecl of his 
suborclinates. Male chinıpanzees 
also routinely hatter females into 
subuussion, proving their sexual 
inince through vialent cisplaysa 
sical rapes. 

Aggressive genelic strategies Hc 
quirecl over nilllions of years are 
slow lu fale away. Even the cheer 
ing of the masses al sports events or 
pairiotic rallies can be conneclccl to 
our prînule inheritance, (lemon- 
sirating the individual's biologically 
determined readiness to sacrifice or 
extend himself for (he greater social 
good. 


۷ ARS, genocides, rapes antl 
riots are the unhappy legacy 
of human history, activities seent- 
imgly cndedl into human nature il- 
self. Can anything interrupt this 
seemingly endless cycle of victims 
and victimizers? Acvording lo 
Richard Wranghan irl Dale Peter- 
san, evalutionary biologists and the 
authors of Demonic Males, the iin- 
swer tn hal question lies several 
million yeurs in he xist, when hu- 
mans (lisinguislnl themselves 
frm their nearesl primate relativus, 
iki dlıeir firs steps out of the 
Africa jungle’ on fhe wiy la lan- 
HUaRe, Culture ail the alan bomb, 
As Demonit Mi reveals, 
human buîngs and chinpinzees are 
mur'e fhant just courtry cousins. The 
DNA of hunxıns is WY percent identi 
tal to thal of chiripanzees. We are, 
in facil, relnted ntore closely to chini- 
panzees than chimpanzees are to 
gorillas. According to the authors, 
chimpanzees and other ape species 


can be fouıul the bonobu, a gentler, 
smıurler and in every way better- 
nıannerecl ape, dedivaling their lives 
to peace, Hove unl, above all, sex. 
“Bunobos use sex for nıuch nore 
than making babies,” the authors 
note, “They have sex as a way of 
making friends. They have sex to 
calnı someone who is tense, They 
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Opportunity abroad 


Health Project Field Manager, India 


This post was previously advertised in January 1996. The project design has since 
been significantly changed and the start date revised. 


The Orissa Health and Family Welfare Project haa been running since 1980 and is 
just beginning its third phase. The first two phases added to the Government of 
Orisaa's stock of Primary Health Care facilities, and helped put in place a state 
wide inservice training programme. The third phase aims to assist the Covernment 
to design and implement a geries of reforms Lhat will enable the people of Orissa to 
accesg primary health care that is better targeted on priority needs, more equitable, 
higher quality and more affordable to Government. 


The British Council is seeking an experienced field manager to handle ODA's 
cantribution to the project. The appointment will be subject to the finalisation of the 
contract between the client (ODA) and the British Council, The successful applicant 
will have managerial responsibility which includes: repreaentiııg ODA interests; 
monitoring tho project's progress; liaising with tho Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare; financial control and progress reporting as well as lino management of British 
Council appointed prajecta staff and consultants, The post will algo provide overall 
management support to three rolated reproductive health projects in Oriasa. 


e 
e 
¥ 
e 
e 
e 
e 
6 
e 
e 
e 
© 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
© 
e 
e 
e 
e 
: Qualifications and experience: applicants should be either British citizens, EU 
© nationals or Commonwealth citizens with an oaLablished right of abode and the 
e right to work in the United Kingdom. 

© _Helshe will have a highor degree relevant to the mrınogement of health sector 

® davelopmont prajecta in developing countriea, or a higher degree in o related subject, 
® supported by application in a health setting. Necesaary skilla include: project 

® management; first class communication, interpersonal and orgarisational skills; 
® ability to lead a mulli-digciplinary team; financial management and exporienco of 1T 
® in prqject management. Candidates muat bo able to demonstrate successful 
: application of their specialist skills to practical aid and development issues in the 
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health sector, Several ycars' experience of development projects, preferably complex 
process pmjecta, including working directly with major project stakeholders, is 
essential. A significant proportion of this experience should have been gained in a 
management role. In depth knowledge of Health Sector Reform issues is essential, 
Relevant experience in India, or elacwhere in South Asin, and a familiarity with 
ODA's current policies and procedures will be an advantage. 

Salary and allowance: betwecn £26,000 and £36,000 per annum; 
superannuation compensation addition; plus overseas allowances as applicable. 
Beneflta: include free accommodation; airfares; baggage allowunce; medical 
insurnnce and child education allowances. 

Contract: initially for twu or three yenrs, commencing 1 April 1997. 

Closing date for applicatlons: 16 January 1997. 

Interviews: to be held in Manchenter. 

Poat reference: 96/N/013. 

Requests for further details and application form, quotinyg post reference andl 
enclosing an A4 sae 138p» In: Mark Hepworth, Overseas Appoinlments Services, 
The British Council, Medlock Street, Manchester M15 4AA. 

Telephone: O161-957 TIR, fax: OIG 1-957 7397. 


The British Council and the ODA are committed to a policy of equal opportunities. 
S$80908° The 

©0000 o8 
°° British 


O 


52e Council 


OA 


Tratderafl is a Christian orga nisallon promoling 
ustite in trode. Traldcraft Exchange is a charity 
provikling business davelopment assistance 10 
producers in iha “third world’. 

Ths Overseas Businass Deva lopmenl Sarvite of 
Traidcraft Exchange is recruiting 6 


PROGRAMME MANAGER 


who will oke full responsibilty for part of our work in Africa. 

This raquires a graduate wiih ol eos 2 years experience of tome 
gonerallon profs manogemenl in Ëasi or Sovihern Afrika, firsl class 
communkator and proven obllty lo work indapandlenily, Experiance 
of food producikn/markeling an cvanlage. Up to 3 months 
ovarsads trûval par year. e 

For application pack contac! Sheila Parker at Traldceaft Exchange, 
Kingsway, Galeshead, Tyne & Wear HETI ONE. 


£15,154 - £26,430 pa 
e A and B) 


les not already 


(losing dale: 15/1/97 
Interviews: 12 & 13/2/97 


The company will ba closed over Christmas. 


(24 hour 
ton.ec.uk 


KUROPEAN PEACE UNIVERSITY.- EPU 
Schlaining Castle, Burgenland, Austria 
MA and Corificale Programmes in Peaca and Conflict 


. 
Studies, iInEngish 
. ل‎ : student , feculty from major Univereilias 


Europe and the UŞ 


= Subsequent ers can be taken al EPU central 
Austria, Toland und Span 4 8 


® Apply now for iha 1937 spring semester 
EPU Secrelarisl A-7461 Schlening, Austria 
Tol +44. 3385-2ABB, ed BOS 


Fdx +43-3365-2381 ۴ 
E-maf:w.suetzPepu .ac.at 


ndon ¥ 
Isjournalism.COM 


Applicants must have a good flrst degree in Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or Applled Mathematics. Succeayful ca 
holding a PhD degree will be encouraged to register for a Higher degree on a 


Terms of appointment will depend upon the background and experience ol 
particular candidates. Tha minimum period for which appointments are made 
is normally three years, wilh the possibility of renewal or subsequent trersfer 


Appllcatlon forms and further particulars may ba obtalnad from lhe 
Parsonnel Officer (Academic Stal), quoting ref:9643/1, Aston Onlversily, 
Aston Trlangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. Tel: 0121 359 0 
answerphone); Fax: 0121 359 6470; Emall: b.a.powe 


Jy ASTON UNIVERSITY. 


Email: In 


TEFL DIPLOMA 
Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL 
by Distance Learning. Alo: 
Cert. TEFL, 
Dip. ESP (Business), 
Cert. TEFL (Management) 


12 Rutland Square, 
Edllnburgh, EH1 2BB 
Tel/Fax 01259 720440 


00665.506 @compuse zom 


TANZANIA 1997 
Fancy doing 
‘something useful’? 
Spend three month living 
and working in rural Africa 
on health-related village 
projects. No skills needed. 
Tfyou're 18-28, find out 
how by calling 
Health Projects Abroad 
on 01629 640053, 


THK BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF FLORENCE 
Itallan/Art History 


Pre-unlverlly  ruRNEN 
Gap year rer 
Basler eSB Ur sU" 
Sumner with ı pera 
Tel: +19 S5 284031 
Fax! +39 55 189557 
Lungarno Gulcclardinl 9 
S0125 Flrerıze 


Advertisements 
It Ig û condlwn ol accoplancg Of 
achiortısomenl dies thal tho LivptolitS 
ol Tho Ouardıan Waakly do nit 
guarantio tho msorlon O1 any paricular 
ddverisemenl ûn a Specie dats. ûr ûl 
all. although evory olforl vnll 1ı mado 1o 
meet tha wıslıas ol adverlrsors. furihor 
Ihav rio nûl accel labbly or any losa Or 
damage caused by 4n ortûr vt 
inaccuracy In ia piInlnig OF t6i 
appearance ol ay advortsnnim! Tray 
also réêervê lh hl to lassıty correcly 
any adverllsemenl, ediı or dolele ary 
obıeclıonabls wording or rejort any 
odvonısenıgnt 

Anlhough every auivert.sarnent 4 Carll ılly 
checked, occasionally mistakes dû 
occur. Wo Ihetire ah dılvorlısers lo 
aSsIE! us by checking Ina 
adverlsemMents carolully 3rd adutsê us 
ımmedıaloly ghoul an erıor occur We 
regre! Ihal wo cGannol accept 
rasponsrbılıly for more than ONE 
INCORRECT Insortlon and that no 
republic atin wl he granıtedl ıi thé case 
ol typographical or menor changes wrth 
do nol atfect tho value of lha 
advertisement 


DEPART 
ELEÇ 


and exceptionally to £29,532 (Lecturers Grade 


Well-qualifled candldelas to strengthen expertise In Control Engineering and In 
Engineering Design are sought. Successful applicanls will be expacted nol 
only to undertake research, but also lo meke a significant contribution to the 


Department's teaching acilvitles. 


part-time basis. 


lo continuing appolntnents. 


Closing dele: 3 Janunry 1997 


JOURNALIST or WRITER? 


Home study courses In Creative Writing, Freelance 
` & News Journalism, English Literature & Poetry , 
ay - send for free prospectus 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
J J) 


Fax +44 171 706 


New Management : 
Training Institute for the 
NGO sector in Cambodia 


|Î In April 1937 a new managemant training inslitute wil be established to 
serva lha NGO sector In Cambodia. The insiltule ls being created to 
meet the need ol bath iInternallonal and Cambodian NGOs for ekllad 
|j cal managers. The NGO sector Is making a significant contribution to 
rebuilding Cambodia after years ol civî war and inlernational Isolation, 
anû there Is a huge demand lor akîls managers who ara capabia of 
İİ running and developing organisations. The Intention Is {nat tne Instllute 
will become wholly Cambodlan as soon as possibile, bul during ıts first 
yaars !wo expatriates are needed lo work with the Olrector In creating 
tha ûrganisatlon and tralning the Cambodian trainers. 


Administratlon and Finance Advisor: 
|| An administrallon and finances professional is needed for two years. The 
post holder musi have ihe skills and knowledge required to astabish ali 
tha edminisiralion and finance syslema necessary for the Instltute 10 
ÎÎ iunction, The task will then be to train Cambodian staff lo take over the 
administratlon of the instiute. This poalllon is crilical to the success of 
ihe new initialive and neads someone who Is commitied i0 the iransler 
af skills and krowiedge to local stafl. 
Management Training Specialist: 
A management training specialist la required 1o develop tha Cambodian 
management raining team. The post holder musil have strong technical 
knowledge ol iraining and management. Absolulely essential is the 
|Î ablıty to develop stall. and lo tranafer knowledge and skills. Pallence 
and the gabilıty to adapt theories and techrlques to tha circurmnetences 
arkd culture of Cambodia arg also very important. 
| Further details may be obtained from Jenny Pearson, PO Box 
149, Phnom Penh, Cambodia, fax 855-23-427820 or 427855, 
amall PACT CAMOUNI.FI, alternately send CV, references, and 
cover letter, including salary requirement to the same address. 
Closing date 3.2.97. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 


ad new and mdr penadent pubey studies frum in the urd tf human rtglnts, 
nirhes tn recruit ts first 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Reqınred to manuge and Jırect to work of tlie Council aud il4 staff, aud 
implement ihe mandate of ihe Internatlunal Councll ihrvugh a programıne 
efapplıed policy rescarch ın response to the challenges curreıully facing the 
«orldwıde efTorl# to safeguard and advance hunıan nghts. The Internatlonal 
Council will probably be based iı eilher Geneva or Londun (under 
discutsionl. The founding Executiise Board is seeking i1 person with 
esperience aNd v1sıun ınchiding: 
‘substantial hackground ln the area of human riglıts as bronrlly 
» defined; 
"ertabllah a recard of palley research: 
"demonstrated capaclty of strategic thinking; 
* understanding of collaborative research processes; 
* manogerlal and conımuulcatlon skills; 
‘alilllty to create aııd sustain a mulllcullural working environment; 
"mrltten and spoken fnency ln the English Language: 
" proflclency In snather language ( Arable, French, Spanlsh) (uleslrable). 
Fmunling Buunl Afemhets dre: Thomas Iammarberg t{cting Chair), 
Ligla Bolivar, Hina Jilant, Virglnla Leary, Philip Alston and Abdullabl 
An-Na'im, 
Further informaluon and application form can be obiained from: 
Lynn Welchman, c/o INTERIGHTS, Lancaster House, 
33 lallngton Ligh Street, Loudon N1 9LI, U.K. 
Fax No: (+44) (0) 171 278 4334. 
Clusing date fir applications: 28 February 1997. 

THE INTERNATHINAL COUNCIL. ON HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 

aims lo he an equal opportunities employer. 


School of Economic and Social Studles UE ۹ 
mı | 

Chalr in the Internatlonal Relations NORWICH 

of the Asla-Pacific Region آ ا‎ 


Applications are invited for a newly established Chair in 
International Relations in the School of Economic and Social 
Studies. The appointment provides an opportunity for an 
energetic scliolar to play a central role iti the Universily's new 
Asia-Pacific Initiative, A strong preference will be given to 
candidates with research and teaching expertise and tingulstic 
abilities in Asia-Pacific Studies. Other candidates willing to 

lop research initiatives in Ihis region are also encouraged to 


The University hopes to make an appointment not later than 
September 1997. Salary will be negotiable wlthin the professorial 
Ty range, minimum £32,000 per annum. 

Further detalls and application forms should be obtained 
from Mr MGE Paulson-Ellls, Registrar and Secretary, 
Universlly of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 TT 
(telephone +44 1603 593648, fax +441603 507753, 
E-mall address M.Pautson-Elllsgıuea.ac.uk). The further 
partlculars can also be found on the University’s Web page at 

Bbtlp/www.uea.ac.ırk/vacancles/ 
Closîng date for applieatlons is Friday 17 January 1997. 
° Please quote reference AC130. 
UEA is coitmitted to excellence In education and research. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: 
PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Lecturer: Mathematics 


Requirements: At last 2 master's degree and teaching sxperience at tertiary level, 
Job desoription: Designing and presenting of undergraduate courses In mathematics. 


Dats of assumption of duties: 1 May 1997. 
Closing date: 16 February 1887. 


OFFICE OF THE LIBRARIAN 
TECHNICAL SERVICES UNIT 


Acquisition Librarian 


Requirements: An appropriate degree with postgraduats qualification in the field of library 
and information, or equlvalent, experience In computerised bibliographic control; financial 
administration skills. Knowledge of the book trade and experiance in various fistds of 
library practice will sarve as a strong recommendation. 


Job description: Management and administration of the library's acquisition section, İ.e. 


pollcy and procedure, budgst control, training and supervision of staff and liaison with 
suppliers, 


Date of assumption of duties: 1 February 1837 or as soon as possible. 
Closing data for applications: 31 Dacember 1986. 
Contact person: Ms D Nashandin-Endjambi at 09-264-61-206-3101/2. 


Fringe benefits: The University of Nanibia offers competitive salaries and the following fringe 
benefits: e pansion fund/gratulty scheme e medical aid scheme e annual bonus e housing 
scheme e generous leave privileges © relocation expenses. 


Non-Namiblan citizans may be appointed for a 3-year, ranawabla contract period. 


Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a 
sampls of publications and curriculum vitae stating full detalis of pre- 
sent salary notch, increment dats, the sarliest available date when 
duty can be assumed and including thre refargas should be submit- 
ted to: The Head, Recrultment and Adminlstratlon, Unlversity of 
Namibia, Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary tel6« 
graphic applications may be made vla fax 08-264-81-208-3843/206-3003. 


DEPUTY VICE-CHANCELLORS 


Applications or nominations are invited for three Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
posts. The paramount quality sought is a capacity for academic leadership 
which will benefit all the communities served by the University. The successful 
candidates will also possess managerial, interpersonal and administrative 
skills. Duties will be allocated by the Vice-Chancellor in consultation 


with the Vice-Chancellor designate who will 1 llorshi 
dn 1 jani 198 8 o will assume the vice-chance! Pp 


raion on the selection procedure is available from the Chairman of the 
il 

The University, which is situated in the economic heartland of South 
Africa, consists of 9 faculties (with 99 departments) and nearly 7 


research units, The academic staff complemènt exceeds 1200 and there 
are approximately 18 000 students of all races. 


Applications and nominations (which must be signed by two 
People), together with a detailed CV and the names, a 

and telephone/fax/email numbers of 3 referees, should be submitted 
under Personal and Confidential cover to Mr Justice F Bam, 


. Chairman of Council, University of the Witwatersrand, Private 
Bag 3, Wits 2050, South Afrloa te watersrand, 


Closing date: 31 January 1997. 
Quote Ref: Int. G/W 15216. 


WITS UNIVERSITY 


<THE UNIVERSITY IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER’ 
iş INGW 15218 ` : E 1 


20 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


The University of Auckland 


Lectureship in English for 
Academic Purposes 


Institute of Language Learning and Teaching 
Faculty of Arts 
Vacaney UAC.809 


This posilion is for & lecturar to ca-ordinata credit and non-credit papars for students of non-English 
background and to do some teaching in the Master of Arts in Language Teaching or Diploma in English 
Language Teaching. The successlul applicant will join the Institute of Language Teaching and Learning, 
dircclad ùy Profassor Jack Richards. Applicants should hava a PhD degrae or at least an MA in TESL 

wilh a good publication record and experıanca in developing and teaching EAP courses at tha tertlary level. 


Closıng date: 8 January 1997, 


Lectureship/Senior Lectureship 
in Italian 


Department of Italian 


School of European Languages & Literatures 
Vacancy UAC.813 


Tha University of Auckland is New Zealand's largest university and has been offering courses in allan 


since 1948. The Department of Italian has an academic staff of seven who taach Italian language, 
literature, fılm and cultural studies for BA, MA and PAD, and whose rasearch intarests include 
Renaissance drama, verismo, women writers, literature and politics, poststructuralist theory, multimedia 
langvage teachıng, and contamporary ficlion and film. The University now seaks a Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer Idopending ûn qualifications and experience) to teach Italian language, literature and/or 
linguistics. Applicants should hold a doctorate and have a strong record of published research and 
successful teaching. Candidates with research Interests In any field will be considered, but applications 
from scholars in Dante and madieval studles, ninetaenth- and twentieth-century poetry, or linguistics will 


be especially wolcome. Tha person appointed will be expactad to contributs to courses at ali levals, 
including some language teaching. 


Closing date: 31 January 1997. 


Commencing salary pef annum will ba NZ$44,250 - NZ$53,250 (Lecturer or NZS56,6500 - NZ$65,250 
{Senior Lacturar). 


Further information and Conditions of Appointment should be abtainad from the Appolnimants 
Deparlment, Assaciation of Commonvweeiih Universitias, 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF 
(tel. 0171 387 8572 ext. 206: fax 0171 813 3056; email: appts@acu.ac.uk}; or from the Acadamic 
Appointments Office, University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, Auckland, New Zealand 

(lel. [6491373 1599 Extn. 5790; fax 164 9] 373 7023; Email: appointments@ a uckla nd.ac.nz). 
Three copies of applicalıons should be forwarded to reach the Registrar by the closing date. 


Please quote relevant vacancy number in ali correspondennca 
W B NICOLL, REGISTRAR 


The University has an equal opportunities 
policy ard welcomes applications frorn all 
qualified parsons 


CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


LTS International Ltd Is a consultancy company speclallsing In forest sector 
development with three areas of focus: conservation and community forestry; 
production forest management; and forest products industries, We are 
committed to providing high quality consultancy Inputs which contribute to the 
environmental, economic and social sustainability of the world’s forests. We 
would ilke to hear from consultants who share our aims.Cllents Include 
multilateral and bilateral donor agencies, development banks, private 
companies and nallonal governments, 

We are seeking experienced consultants for a number of current projects in 
sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America, the Indian sub-continent and SE Asla In the 
fields of Natural Resource project nanagement (team leaders), participatory 
forestry (including training and extenslon). Protected Area planning and 
management, integrated rural development, institutional strengthening and GIS. 
We also wish to hear from consultants for forthcoming opportunitles In: Natural 
Resource economics; natural and plantation tropical forestry; EIA; rural 


development; watershed management; landuse planning and project cycle 
management. : 


If Interested In long or short term assignments, please send your CV to: Wendy 
Swan, LTS Internailonal Ltd, Pentlands Science Park, Bush Loan, Peniculk, 
Nr Edinburgh EH26 OPH, UK 
telephone +44 131 440 5500 fax +44 131 440 5501 
e-mail! mal@ltsi.demon.co.uk or - 
100338.431@compuserve.com 


| ید من ایرھں إو ۔ 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
December 15 1996 


Battersea set for a rollercoaster ride 


Clare Longrlgg and retail centre, with a nıultiplex | themed restaurants" and US-slyle 
——- | cinema and a number of themed | retail outlets, 
HE vast towers of Battersea | restaurants, has already been ac- They promised that high street 
power station, London's best | cepted by Wandsworth council. chain stores would not have a place 
loved derelict industrial site, have Plaus have been circumscribed j in their city of the fulure, There will 
stood guard over the gaping ruin of | by the building's Grade TI listing, | be funfair rides in the chimneys, in- 
ıhe building since 1982. But not for Û which means that many original fea | cluding a white-knuckle ride with a 


FEATURES 23 


Notes & Querles Joseph Harker 


PART from Summer ianates, including Nexia, Ibiza (and 
Holiday, which is the worst Mini) total 52. A fourth category, 
song ever recorded? the genuinely Italian products of 
Maserati and Fiat, totals seven. — 

1IPTOE Through The Tulips, | Trig Ellis, Chesterfeld 
performed in ghastly falsetto by 
the late Tiny Tim. — David Lewis, 


much longer. tures have to be preserved, includ | panoramic view of London from the | Preuessin-Moens, France GOOGOL is 10'™" (1 fol- 
Parkview, the Hong Kong-based Î İng the art deco tiling and almost Î top. lowed by 100 zeros). Can 

developers who have won planning | windowless brick shell, Centrepiece of the new develop- | /T HAS lo be Mouldy Old Dough | there possibly be a googol of 

permission for the mıain power sta- Ove Arup, Parkviews architects, | ment would be a fountain of monu- | by Lieutenant Pigeon. These sev- Î anything in the universe? 

tion, have outlined their application | rejected a scheme for a tower over Î mental proportions, using water, | enties misfits were so far removed 

for its development, the power station. sleanî and fire, playing to the sound | front pop performers of tlie (lay thal ATHEMATICS And The [mag- 


Platıs for the 13-acre site involve The structure, the largest brick j of music. The development will cre- 
Iwo lıotels, two theatres and resi- | building in Europe, dominates the | ate an estiınated 3,000 jobs ancl will 
dential flats, The site will be linked | final plans. Inside the shell, plan- | cost in the region of £500 million. 
ly rail to Victoria, and by river bus Î ners have visualised a Disney-style If planning permission is granterl 
tothe rest of London. shopping kingdom. Parkview | inımediately, Parkview claims it 

Parkvlew's application to turn the | spokesmen dlescribed the concept | could open the new centre by the 
main power station into a leisure Î as a “Roman hill town” with “unique | millennium. 


they even hacl one of the band's ination by Edward Kasner ard 
mothers on keyboarls! — Norman | James Newman {Bell & Sons, 1949) 
Morrison, Peterborougli states that, although the iolal num- 
ber of electrons in (he universe (10 

ENNY' EVERETT several years | 10 the power of 79) is less (han a 
ago invited lisleners lo vole for | googol, the total possible moves in a 
the worst recurtl ever. lung-Hailrcd | gaıne of chess (10 to tlie power of 10 
Lover from Liverpool by Lillle j tu lhe power uf 50) is considerably 
Jimmy Qsımuncl was beaten into ec- j Inrger than a googol. The book 
ond place by The Shilling Whisper- | cluims (he name “guogul" was in- 
ing Sands sung, or raller inlnnerl, Û vented by Kasner's nephew at Lhe 
by Enmonn Autlrews. If (here ix a Î uge of nine, He also named an even 
worse song Î hope Î don't hear i — | Inrger number, (he googulplex 
Brian Gunn, Sompting, W Sussex which is one fullıwed by a xooggul 


zeros, —~ Hill Lythgoe, Wigan 
HIS PULLOVER by Jess Conracl 

be ny nonıination. "Tliis‏ ا 
pullover thal you gave to me/ | um‏ 
wearing abd wear it copstanily,/ Any an i wer S 7‏ 
Sofft and warning like your love for‏ 
me/ il was madle, (lear, like you OES u grasshopper have‏ 
were nade for nw", inıl So on... Al any contruî over whıere it‏ 
the same lime, surely anything | lands after ıu hop? — Afark Afiller,‏ 
pennel by Ringo Surr’ deserves a | Witham, Essrx‏ 
mention, — Dare Hastings, Worl‏ 
Green, London NJerome KJeromc's Two Men‏ 

On The Hummel, u reference 
is made to Tom arl Jerryistn., 
Since this preclnes the cartoon, 
who wore Tum and Jurry? — fey 


LLEGRO, Astra, Capri, 
Curlina, Flesln, Naxl, Viva, 


What is (he markvlngt Lheury Willison, Kidsgrore, Sfordshir' 
which dictates that virtually ever y 
`^ | Britah Pusl-war var hits (o hve RE nulurul “will-o'1hu-visp" 
O E RE E 1 a name endi with u vowel? ever stn hese (luys? low 
: ا : : و‎ : docs self-combustion nf the 
١ A cutaway illustration by the developers of how Battersea power station could look by 2000 WAS intrigued tu nole thal (he j methane take place. — frur Stott 


English language is slill evolving, | Fras, Wivtborne, Dorset 
ancl that Fred Brooks (Decenther 8} 
has decided that “e”— as at the end Y PERCENTAGE, which 
of Alpine and Cambridge — is no mass-produced consumer 
longer a vowel. — Pat Charnock, | item shows the greatest differ- 
Harringay, London ence hetween cast of manufac- 
ture and sale price? — Gerard 
AUSING only lo don my | Mackay, Nesscliffe, Shropshire 
anorak, I lJisled every model in 
the A to Z of new cars (Wlıat Car, | Answers should be e-malled lo 
Novenıber 1996), ignoring deriva- | weekly@guardian.co.uk, faxed to 
lives such as eslate or coupé. Re- | 0171/44171-242-0965, or posted 
sult: most cars do not have names. | lo The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
Letter/number identifiers, such as | don Road, London EC1M 3HQ. 
XIKS or 405, total 69. Non-Italianates, | There is a Notes & Querles web site 
such as Escort or Colt, total 53. ftal- | at hftp://g02.guaraian.co.uk/nıq/ 


. Letter from Argentina Chris Moss 


and summer. The gaucho'a farming 

n the open range e csernersatey Waru 

banites consider his innate sloth is a‏ ا 
nalural result of the environment‏ أ 
ROVINCIAL Argentines are | and music and dancing. Today occa | and the dreariness of dally lasks —‏ 

quick to clissociate them- j sional gaucho festivals in nearby | an occasional tricky pregnancy, a 

selves from the capilal. You | towns — where Celasco and bis | cow sick but of so Jilttle value that a 
needn't go further thanı the province | peers demonstrate their outstand- | vet is not worth the trouble, a bat- 
of Buenos Aires, which lles dead fat j ing horsemanship before sitting | tered section of fencing. lf there is 
around the city for 800km south and j down to a massive barbecue — re- | anything major to be done, labour- 
west, to see why, vive this spirit, but they are few and | ers will be contracted in to do it. The 
Anyone travelling across the vast Î far between. They are in danger of | solitary gaucho cirinks his maté tea 
Pampas will notice the wonles or | falling into being cuaint tourist | slowly and stretches out his siestas 


i ea which shade and | spectacles for inp 0 a long stretches of bore- 8 
€S3en lhe impact of the wind on the Celasco is a tall, slim Basque gau. | dom and emptiness. 
homes of individuals who constitute | cho — there are gauchos of Irish, Tt is not surprising that thiş kind A Coun Ir y D 1 ar 4 


the last remnants of gaucho civilisa- | Jewish and English descent, as well j of life is dying out, Argentina looks 
tion. These gauchos serve to point | as the original mestizo gauchos of | elsewhere for hope, caught up in 
up the deepening divisions taking | mixed Spanish and indigenous | global currents in which it is a minor 
lace in the new, "stable" Argentina. | blood who populate Argentine his- | player and trapped in historical delu- 
Celasco is not untypical. He lives | tory and myth to equal degrees. sions which idealise the First World 
lone on a small tenant farm some Collectively, (hey are as much a Î and European culture, 
1ikm from the old fortress town of | cultural entity as the more “exotic” Though agriculture continues to 
Dolores, His wife prefers to live in | indigenous peoples of the west and | figure as an important entry on the 
the own ilself, where there is work, | northern alliplano. They are simi Î balance of trade, the caretakers of 
dliVity and a hint of the fashions | larly farreınoved from the hectic Î the pastureland, through which Ar- 
anl lifeslyle which filler out from | capital and its vertical dreams of | gentina once ruse to fame and for- 
tle capital. Thelr only dauglıter, | concrete ancl cash, Celasco pays | lune, are largely forgotten. In the 
rini, is already in the capital, | little atlenllon to the names which | capital, they put in an appearance at 
urkilıg and studying. So Celasco is Î come and go so eetingly on his oll | the annual rural fair, alang with the 
ilonc, thougl the owner occaslon- | radio. Wher the provincial gover | prize bulls and sheep, But as limes 
ally pays anather' local to help out | nor's helicopter [lew over recently, | change, so clo nıythologies ~~ in the 
lh tlhe upkeep of the houses while | his two dogs —~ Pup and One Eye — Î great Argentine gaucho eplc Martin 
Celuwo occupies himself with the | ran out to bark upwards. Otherwise | Fierro, thie hero considers his life a 
tuwa amd sheep, the city is far off, But Celasco is well | curse one, in a province he called 
„lt speaks warınly of past times, | nware of its ‘pull, He speaks with’ | “a mother who falled to defend her 
Though only in his early’ 408, he | horror of the ‘noise, the money- sons", ٤ د‎ 
“xpresses nostalgia for u time when | obsession, the absence of sky in the | Celasco’s life, lacking the wikt 
he farm was alive with. families, metropolis, and iis encroachment | ness and wars of his forefathers, İS 
thirce generations of both’ owners | on the edge ofhis territory. ` | pilied, ignored’ ancl laughed nt. The 
and lerıants, ‘The pnımpas In winter are deso- Î gaucho, once a symbol of seltlenıent 
rina attended the local rural '| late — the flatness is scorched by | and nationhood, joins the natives, 
school, on horseback, There were-] frost, often dry for want of rain, har- | those first proviuciauos the great 
Improvised wine and food stores | ten of the birdlife so riclt in spring 'Î port city could find no use for, 


Rlohard Mabey competing birds mimicking their 
——- ___. ____——- ا‎ moves under the water? Then, out 
HILTERNS: Three hard, suc- | of the corner of my eye, Î saw a 
cessive night frosts had ringed j flock of starlings dropping out of the 
the air clear of mist, and the canal | sky. They free-fell ınaybe 15m in 
lay as sill and sharp as a pane of | perfect fornıation, their wings glit- 
glass, There were herons hunched Î tering as the trailing edges refracted 
along the bank, staring at their own | {lıe low sun. It was like a synchrû- 
immobile reflections. Another was | nised swoon. 
poised elegantly un the stern of a I have seen (lisplays like js two 
moored punt. A kingfisher slreaked | or {hree tmes before, anl kKnuw 
out of a hawthorn bush, and {hen —- | thal il is one ofthe.manoeuvres {hey 
I think I had sirayerl into the centre Î use to confuse predaturs, And sure 
of its fshing ferTilory —~ flew hack | enough, .a second later a spar 
past me. IL was ying in a way I had | ruwhawk soared over my head Io- 
never seen before, wings shivering Û wards the outlying birds, now Mying 
for a few feet, then gliding, much as | siraight at ù very low level. l would 
dippers do. Il was close enough to | love lo sce a slow motion film of that 
the surface of the water for bird and’ | theatrical dive, Was it truly simulla-., 
reflection to fori one single bizarre Î neous, wilh every bird sceing ind 
crealure, like a giant harlequin Î reacting at unce to the threat? Or 
. flragonfly, 1 wondered how it (aril | did it ripple through the fock like a 
` the herons, too) coped with the | breeze. over Ihe water? Bul there 
dazzle and polish of this flatralnı | were spots before my eyes, and I. 
surface, Could they see fish beyondl | had to look away and conceded that 
their own nılrrorimages? Did they Î bird's visualisation is beyond qur 
have ınomenlary hallucinations of | comprehension, ےت‎ 


22 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


Fedi Barna is a Norweglan membership organlsatlon tvhich Js polltleally neutral and non sectarlan, Redd Barna alms to 
lldran's nsads and promole thelr rights, The work Includes long term activities and 

emergency rale In Asla, Africa and Latin America, 48 well aa work for exposed groups of chlidren in Europe. Th 
1997 is approximately NOK 300 mlill, 


Resident Representative 
Nicaragua 


& TROPICAL MEDICINE 
Department of Publlo Health 


davelop Increased Insight Into chi 


POST OF LECTURER 
AND SENIOR LECTURER 
IN THE HEALTH POLICY UNIT 


The Health Pollcy Unit Is a muitldisclplinary Unlt 
concerned with the development and evaluation 
of health pollcy/systems/services in middla and 
low income countrles. Applicatlons are Iinvlted for 
two posts, one lecturer and one senlor lecturer, to 
contrlbute to the Units main areas of research 
and teaching which include financing and 
organisatlon of health systems, health pollcy 
analysis and health services research, particularly 
social and economic aspects. 
background Is leas Important than a strong 
commitment to engage In research and teaching 
and experlence of working overseas. 


Salary wlll be In the range £17,547 - £28,982 
Incluslve for the Lectureship and £90,329 - 
£36,572 Inclusive for the Senlor Lectureship. 
Further detalls are available fron the Personnel 
Offlcer, LSHTM, Keppel Street, London WC1 7HT 
(telephone 0171 927 2203; fax 0171 636 4771; e- 
mall personnel@lahtm.ac.uk). Profesaor Mills 
{0171 927 2354) may be contacted for informal 
discusslons. Please quote reference AM1 for the 
Lecturer post and AM2 for the Senlor Lecturer 


You must have universily ur other advanced education and 
experience in working wilh children and youth. 

You mus also have relevant munagement experience. We 
assume thal you have experience from working in foreign 
cultures, preferably Latin America. Fluency, both spoken and 
written, in Spanish and English is required. 


Redd Barna has worked in Nicaragua since 1987. 

‘Ihe programme comprises professional and [nancial support to 
arganisalions Ilal work for children und their righls. The 
vuuperiliort enıphisizes networks and exchange of experience both 
between varivus local organisations and across country horders iı 
tle repin, Rekl Barna Nicaragua has 14 staff and a budge! of 
NOK 18 nil for 1997. ۴ 
Atthe selection we will also make note of your abilily lo 
molivale and cornnıunicate with the people around you, ll is 
important that you cel comfortable in a fascilitalor’s role. 
You must be able lo identify with Redd Barna’s cude of 


As our Resilent Representative lerminates her contract in June 
I997, we now seek to replace her. The Resident Representative will 
have the overall responsibilty For planning, implementing, 
fallow-up ind further developrnent of Redd Barna Nicaragua's 


You will also have the administrative, financial and staff 
respunsihility, and conduct negotiations wilh authorities and other 


Duration of employment: 2 years with the possibility of 
extension, The remuneration and beneflls package conipares 
favourably with other international NGOs. 


Closing date for appllcatlons 10 January 1997. 


The London Schoo! of Hygiene & Tropical 
Medicine Is an equal opportunities employer. 


Further Informailon may be obtained from Karl Thomassen or Alna Bergstrom, tel. 47 22 08 16 00, fax 47 22 08 17 40. 
Appllcatlons wlth CV, certificates and testimonlals should be sent to: Redd Barna, Personnel & Org. Dept, 
P.O. Box 6200 Eferstad, N-0602 Oslo before January 15, 1997, 


SEIN OL ALIUCAN ANU AMAN 


Lecturer/ Senlor Lecturer ln 
Development Economics 

Applications are invited for n post a4 Lacturer/Seiuf 
Lecturer In Development Economics, avallublu frum 
lamber 1997. The person BppUIPnLad will have 
cular responsibilty tur directing the 
Programme In Doveloprnenrt Economics and lor the 
recrultmant ond tralnlng of docioral stucients In this 
the title of Reador ray bn 


FUROPLAN CNTR FOR Opportunities ‘lbrocacl 
MORN for work in relicf and development worldwide 
LO ISsues u year with over 300 vacuncius euch lssue 
US5$50) 10 Issues £55 (USSU) 
rmall (please specify your choice) 
plus free directory by uirmall on either subscripton. 


RESEARCH FELLOW /PROGRAMME OFFICER IN 
EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Prlarly areas Hor rearuh will be external 
vuwuirıes, In patıicular the African. Carlhbuan and Pacific slales, at 
Ineness Canlidates for tis thrce-year joi appulntment 
wterably a post-gradırate quabflcation, Huency 
coımınunlcalon and organlsalonal skills, 
relauons and expe ence of developing countries. The post 
wıll be based in eıther London or Maastrıchl with cxtendı 


sent hy e-mail or a 


Hcy of tht EC towards 


Access, Deltu or Visn credil curd 
aft made pay#hle to: 


Salary will be on oll 
£230,677 10 £26,430, or Senlor Leet 
£27,747 to £31,357 
Further particulars and _ applicatlan farms ar® 
avallabla from Mtl LA Collins, Staffing 
Serv! Univarsity of Susan, 
ENT SRI, 01273 


le Lecturer Grade B Scalw, 


have 4 drgrer In Binnumls and 


World Service Enquiry 
Sharing Skillet and Jrumottng Commu 
1 Stockwell Green London SWY YHP Englund 
Fux: +44 71 737 3217 e-mail: wey cahrund.u-net.com 
An uwilvity of Chrluılams Nhnvud, fur puople f uny fatih ır nuna 


For further particulars, please write ıo Mrs Shella Fleld, Overseas 
Development Inuirute, Portland House, Slag Place, London SWLE SDF 
Fax. No. +44 (0) 171 393 1699, Closing Date: 31 December 1996. 


€ January 1997. 
An Fpl Opporturuttes [mplnyrt. 


nights Hotel accommodation f0 


When you rent a Car for a week you can stay at one of over 
200 hotels ın the UK. All you hava to pay for is breakfast and 


Fheskhs 


EOS 


& LOW, LOW PRICES BW GREAT SERVICE FROM A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES Bf WIDE RANGE OF 
VEHICLES r OVER 60 LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 
f CALL, WRITE OR FAX TO OUR CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 


FACSIMILE 
01494 442 110 01494 474 732 


THRIFTY CAN RENTAL THE O1 D COURTHOUSE PUUHENDEN ROAD IRQH WYCOMBE BUCKS. KP1S DUT 


MAP MAKER Pro 


Fr Map Pr eager ke Bish! 


Imple way lo draw your ow" 
When yöu adû to thıa thaî wa have dropped our prices tO 1 


£98.00 per week, then you can see that Renting with 1 
European Car Rental is altogether more sensible. Contact 
Uš now for more details. 


Ineludo maps In reports. 
£166 inci. alr mall (+VAT ln Eup 
(approx, U8S260, CANS) 
tal: +44 {0) 1223 38 


Tal:(rd4) 1908 631 144 
Fax:(+44) 1903 375 498 
Ema: 10052 1.2200ğCompuserve.Com 


Hip ZAurwyrlbmpcug.co.UM/~ MEI 
e by oredit oard nooeptwd, 


Weok EVROFEAN 
a FLOWERS BY POST 


24 Cernatons C18, 12 
ANTOHIRE CAR RENTAL 
Tighe Ana nt Mute pero 
j Cab 1 Fiat Coupe ty he 91 O 

JET Ek ır ule ling VAT, CDY, 
M'na]e ıu hl RADIAA marr! 
A Moat anl Lael’ fir 5 ls a12. 


OUR PRICES WILL 
NOT BE BEATEN 
Unlimited mileage meet & 

greet at Mancheater/London 


2WOODSÎ 


CAR RENTAL 


10% DISCOUNT OFFER 


Ju Hua ci voflsur Nun 1O UUION 


Fraaslas 24.50, 25 Fressias 
Card ang massage Inc!" 
Tel. +44 (0} 1738 G00204 

ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K Fak. +44 (0} 1734 6OB203 


Hornonstlo Garage Ltd {Dopt.X} 
Ball Road, Rede 


Bt Saviours, Guernsey, &l 
Tel: 444 1481 63052 CC® 


9, Borkshire RG3D 2S 


SPECIAL OFFERSI 


AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
DURING OCTOBER & NOVEMBER 

AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET 4 GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FORA DETAILS 


FIESTA 1.1 LX SDR 
Only £235.00 for 2 weeks 


Fully inclualve of cormprehensive insurance 
CDW, delivery/colleation to Healhrow, Gatwick or 
Central London, unlimited mlloage and VAT. 


New Cars fully Incluslva 


TEL! +44 1483 88600486 
TAXI 44 1483 BB0167__ 


RATES Al CuI un 


ی ی 
HOTELS & APARTMENTS‏ 
LONDON TOURIST‏ 


ll eg rT NEVER HIRE. A CAR UNTIL 


YOU HAVE CHECKED 

KENOALI.'S PRICES, 

200 Fine Cars, Vans, Estales, 
7,1238 15-6ealere for Hire, 


5 mins. alallon, selfconte!' 
.. gauipped, £130-L320/#88 
: ding on size andl 30250 


LONDON-HEATHROW-QGATWICK 
TEL:-00 44 1342 833338 
FAX:-AQ 44 1342 832211 


DRIVEKS MUST 4 OVER 21 YEARS OLD 


Tel: +44 18] 47 0673 Foc 
a2 
MURSEVEIDI HOLIDAY HOMES. 


34 Aldershot R.. Gukflord QUZ 6AF 


| س اشر ھل‎ e 


24 FEATURES 
Goods for some are bad for others pellet, the seherme bo likely o 


Paper Manufacturers Association 
has warnerl that it will contest at the 
WTO any (dliserinination between 
paper products on the basis of how 
they are produced. 

Paper is just the tip of an iceberg, 
The Canadian government has 


FEATURES 25 


Is Britain following the American path of litigation 
madness, ask Jonathan Steele and lan Katz 


Devil’s advocates 


To teenagers at sixth-florm 
colleges pian to sue their old 
schools for negligence be- 
cause they fluffed their GCSEs: it 
sounds like an American-style ab- 
surdlity, lhe sort of litigation-gone- 


Rau budi rne dM, qh 
Sohn hy rm er pu, 1 
chend wn A4 a ۶3 
ayi r there ful ine 
i. Mo dranluudh srr 


Ministers meeting at this week's world trade surmmit ا‎ of production, is cele- | million annually from access to the 
1 ET ratecl as a market virtue. You can't | EU market. 
are discussing how to ease restrictions. It is a course sell a colour television at prices According to Monsanto, there is 
that will ruin yet more lives, argues Kevin Watkins below production cost, but you can | no scientific evidence of any health 
export mahogany toilet seats from | risk from BST, so the EU's import 
OES meniion of ihe Work | seine net fishing, which kill large | Indonesia at prices which bear no | ban is really about the methorl used | asked the WTO to confirm that all 
Trarle Organisation make | numbers of dolphins. Kk was a pre- | relation to the cost of lost livel | to produce milk, and therefore a | ecolabelling schemes making a dis 
a your eyelids heavy? Well, | posterous ruling, in effect outlawing | haocis, soil erosion, or the loss of | violation of WTO rules, Even | tinction between similar products 
ils time to wake up. Behind that | the use ûf any trade measures to | species, though medical research has i (ie, sustainably and unsustaiı 
dense fog of trade jargon, thıe envi- | protect the environment or to con- New trade rules are needed | pointed to BST as a potential risk | logged timber) are illegal. Even vol. 


insurance company — then it 
changes Lhe climate." This was the 
case with the Richmond bullying 
suil. The local authority never con- 
ceded blame, but seltled ou of court 
1o avail higher tlamages ifil lost. 


ronment, your rights as a consumer, | serve species. ر ا‎ which recognise tlhe value of the en- | factor for breast and gastrointesti- | untary certification schemes drawn mad syndrome which ough never | Britain isimmune from one of ihe 
atl those of the world's poorest | For a glimpse at its implications, | vironment, and which permit im- | nal cancers, the WTO does not | up by development and environ to happen in Britain. Is the country | driving forces bulincl America's ili 
people are under atlack, take a look a Mexico's maquiladora | port controls on goods produced in | recognise caution as a legitimate | ment groups to indicate fairly. going dawn the American road 1o: | gious avalanche. Il still maintains 
All this week, (rade ministers | zone, Bluechip American compa- environmentally damaging circunr | reason to restrain imports. traded tea and coffee, organically wards a lawyerdriven, jackporhun- | the principle Lut the lser pays mw il 
from more than 100 countries have | nies such as General Motors, Du | stances. A WTO social clause to Perhaps you harbour the hope gry morass of futile complaints of | heivy deterrent 5t (rivalou 


produced food, and sustainably pro- 
duced wood, could be banned — 
thus crippling one of the most po 
tent forces for change from below, 


psychological trauma, fuclled by the 
vague hope ihat a filiganl might per'- 
sunde a jury to give him or her a 


been meeling in Singapore for the | Pont and General Llectric have relo- | protect basic workers’ rights and | that food labelling laws will protect 
first WTO ministerial guımmit. The cated some of Iheir most pollutlon- | address the most exploitative forms | your right not to eat foods which 
fim is to charl a course for rale Î intensive operations here, partly to | of child labour should be another | you regard, rightly or wrongly, as a 


tons, bitine u loMery whore th’ 
lickels cusl E100 bul the winnings 
were ı0 higher than hey art nuw., 


into the 21st century ant to acceler- | escape US environmental legisla- | step. threat to your health. After all, con- As it i : | compensaliun bonanza, ur at last | The Governmen fenels tu argue 
e ela of a global market | tion. Heavy metais and toxic chemi- Unfortunately, Third World gov- | sumer r e is pos Û êt ا ا‎ iie 0 e e 1 e 8 

ree of trade restrictions, The out- Î cals have been dumped on a | ernments at the WTO regard any | be the governing principle of the | won through intensive campaigning |: PY e 0 O iE Ti e legal r 0 e 1 : 

come will affect ever'yone's life. massive scale, turning the region | sacial and environmental regulation | free market, Well, forget it. Under | are already under threat. A Dutch) ' runically, the case uf the Hrlllshs | sins el people Ihe judliciil cepuiver 


exam Muflets may reflect at nue a- 
gressive strain of Hiligousss [han 
unylhing seen in Averican sehouls. 
"Things like this were toycel with in 
the Uniled Slates 40 years ago, but 
even at the height of our louniness 
we never thouglu il was the appro- 
priate remedly," says Richard Ep- 
stein, professor of law at the 
Universlly of Chicagu. 

David Strom, legal cûtınsel for 
the American Federation of Teacl- 
ers, (lescribes such lawsuits as rare 
and even more rarely successful: 
“American vnurls frown on such 
cases unless there is a gross indlif- 
ference thal appruoaches constitu 
tional propurtions. You virtually 


leat ola E1 ticket if (hey wit to tle, 
Tie erd Chancellor, Lord 

Mickay, provoked a storm his sun- 
mur when he propusvd lu tighter 

the rules for granting legal iil s0 i3 
lo cul the nalional bill, which has 
doubled over thw past five years. 

One proposal was (hat all claimanls 
would bave to nıake a contribution, 
payable in aclvance, andl forfeitahle if 
they lust {he case, Bul it is rare for 
people to win legal ail in the wilder 
forms of negligence case, andl Lurtl 
Mackay's proposals were widely 
criticised as loo mean, since bun 
tlreds of mildle-income people ar 
alreadly put off taking juslifiel cases 
tu contrl fur fear of losing. 


Every tine we buy fruit in a | into what the American Medical As- | of trade as a protectionist threat to | the WTO's rules, you have no right 
supermarket, or purchase ashirt or | socinlion has called “a virtual | their trade interests. Governments j to know what is in your food. 
television, we Are engaging in irade; | cesspool and breeding ground for | may be motivated by a concern to 
and we are tuking decisions which Î infectious disease”, But GM can ex- | maximise foreign exchange earn- F OR EXAMPLE, the Swiss 


import ban on fur from animals 
caught in leg traps has been threat 
ened with action at the WTO by the 
US and Canada; a US ban on in 


E: e 


Europe's youth is leading the way in reviving minority languages PENSIIGBHAPH’ JOANNE O BHIEN 


Celts reverse the tide of history 


lieve the Idea has arrived. Even in 
Brittany, where Celtic expression had 
been given short slırift by successive 
governments, “positive” reınarks by 
President Jacques Chira have 
prompted Brelon-speakers to caln- 
paign for their own Breton television. 

How has this transformalion 
come about? At the Galway head- 
quarters of Teilifis na Gaeilge, (li 


affect the environment and link us | port its gearboxes to Europe at | ings, but precisely what interest chemical conglomerate Ci 1 1 
lo producers in developing coun- | prices which bear no relation to the | vulnerable comnunities have in Geigy has 0 فا‎ 0 r r hans 
tries, The problem in thal our ability | human and environmental costs of | being poisoned by toxic wastes, dis- | test at the WTO the EU's refusal to | sea turtles has been challenged by 
lo make informed and responsible | the production mnetlıods. placed from their forests, or seeing | market a varlety of genetically- | Thailand and Singapore, two of the 
choices nbout how we trade is cir- In a global economy increasingly Î their fisheries stocks depleted is | engineered corn. The genes in | worst offenders: and ` Indonesia, 
cunıscribedl by WTO rules. dominated by transnational compa- | unclear. question, derived from a soil bac- |j Malaysia and Brazil have threat 
Al the cure of theşe rules is an ap- nies which can seek to maximise In the industrialised world, too, | terium, have never formed part of | ened recourse to the WTO if the irr 
arly innocuous legal distinction profils by locating production in | the WTO's rules permeate our lives | the human food chain, so their | dustrial countries attempt lo 
bween trmeled products and pro- | sites witlı the weakest social and | to disastrous effect, If, for example, | health effects are unknown, What is | restrict imports of ıuınsustainably 
crssing and prottuctior methods”, environmental stancdlarcls, (his is a | you like your milk without growth | known is that they confer a resis- logged timber. 
Governmends, arc entitled lo use | revipe for disasler. hormones, you have a problem, be- Î tance to ampicillin, one of the most Against this backdrop, pruspecls 
tule restrictiorts against products 1 Even „the nmıost miyopic tratle | cause a WTO panel is about to rule | common antibiotics, for the WTO summit make depress 
on scientifically established health | junky will xlmit privately {hat inter- Î Ihat a European UInion ban on the ‘The WTO restrictions on envi | ing viewing. Ina world so profoundly 
grouncls, bul cannot limit imports | rational market prices do not re- | use of bovine somatatropin (BST) | ronmental labelling schemes are ۲ 


tany — are maintaining a dialogue, 
trying out each other's ideas to keep 
up the momentunı of the revival. All 
are unanimous that the promotion 
of their minority languages will 
bring economic benefits as well as 
new cultural pride, 

Elen Rlıys, director of the Cardiff- 
based language organisalion Acen 
(Accent), reports: “Not long ago 


While England sulks, a 
revival of Gaelic culture is 
sweeping the British Isles 
and the rest of Europe, 
reporis Cal McCrystal 


A SUSTAINED resurgence of 


Celtic langunges is giving the 


becuse of social or environmental Î fleet tl i حك‎ : : 1 is 1 threntened by environmental pro lie to those who claimed that | there were two or three translation | rector Cathal Goan, a bearded | have to show that administrators 

concerns over the way they e falê pol ha a a O 0 ا‎ milk 0 prolıibitive. For instance, | lems, so scarrecl by poverty, we rles | the European Union would in- | agencies in Wales to assist compa- | Belfast man (rom the Arrloyne, ac- | willingly and knowingly participated O IF generous access 

duced. ing soils, and overfishing. Yet in | breach of | aE ا‎ 1 1 li U e derloped an eco | perately neecl new rules and ıiew i evitably produce a homogenised | nies and individuals to do business | knowledges the European paradox: | in a prngrunıne to (leprive kids of legal aid does not lie behind 
This approach evolvel from a e law. | labelling scheme for sustainably | institutions lo govern international culture throughout ihe British Isles, | here. Toclay the number runs into | that, far from submerging minority | ait erlucation.” the new willingness lu sue 


approach contrasl to other areas of world | The case was brought to the WTO | produced paper that could 

1991 ruling, in which a WTO panel trade, where the sale of goocls at ar- İ by the US government on behalf of DOE the iE of 0 i Ha 
overturned a US prohibition on im- tificially low prices is forbidden, | Monsanto, a chemicals company | try, enabling consumers to express 
porls of luna from countries whose ecological dumping”, or the sale of | which holds the patent for BST and through the market a preference 
fleets used methods, such as purse | commodities at prices below their | stands to make in excess of $500 


Blast-off heralds new 
era in Mars exploration 


NASA spacccraft with a robot | has taken no vhances. lt delayed a 
® rover an boarcl began a 310 j launch on Mondlay last week be- 
miliornile journey to Mars last | cause of ıhe weather, and on Tues- 
week, after twu false starts, rites j day because ofa computer glitch. 
Tin Kadfurd. : Even when the mission shot out 
The Mars Tathfinder lander — | of Earth's orbit and tilted towards a 
hv xrconl Unitecl States probe in a | Marlian rendezvous at 23,000mph 
mmth — is due to fat down by j on Wednesclay, Pathfinder lıacl one 
paracbutı* and bounce gently to rest | potential problem, however: low 
sirbags un tht surface uf fhe Rel j voltage on a navigalion device. 
July 4. RT. I will be the Although the last of the launches 
rl Vinit fur J1 ye since the | this year, il will be the first to artive. 
Yikin kunler probes nile an initial | After landing petals of the spacturaft 
LL “xp n of Mars andl | will unfuld, two ramps will slide 
pimunced it leacl, down, und a sîx wheeled, 10kg rover 
4 his time things ire ıllfferent. | called Sujnurncr will beetle down 
Sems ÎNSIFUMANS designed lo Û and begin exımining the nvarby 
Her, antl there ka, ying inferination birk 1o 
e 0 h. Two months luer the Global EEE! 
ists in the US ror will arrive ant begin û st 
e hive ideuli- | ries of orbits arated Ile lel Phutet, U ESE E 
eVidencr ul mi- After it outers the Lhin Martian 1 1 ٤ 
A list Iwo seprate | Anan Mere, Lhe cmbour 1 Ri ٤ a o L 
ntleorites of wiklly' iir. : 1 he dale of the Martian Face e En e 
, ere was water. 
N a shaken their heads. All the evi- In August, and again in 
tt will bounce to resl un whit sci tıntalising images 1ه‎ the Sirac e E E illo October, United Sins a 


for nlmost anything, wha! does? In 
ıhe US, thousands uf lawyers work 
on the basis uf "cuntinkeucy 
billing": you only pay a fee if you 
win, and the more you win the more 
the lawyer gets, according to a con- 
tract you sign when you start tle 
case, “We don't have this system,” 
says Rachel Oliver, the press officer 
for the Association of Personal In- 
jury Lawyers. As Ms Oliver sees it, 
the danger comes from the unregu’ 
lated Thatcherite loss adjusters who 
prey on accident victims, tempting 
them with bonanzas if they sue. 

Other lawyers point to the facil 
that almast all civil cases in Britain, 
with the notable exception of libel 
actions, are decided by judges. 
They are neither generous with 
compensation awards nor particu 
larly sympathetic to people making 
negligence claims. They are there- 
fore the best defence against Ameri- 
canisation. 2 

Even in the US {here are signs 
that, the litigation boom has run out 
of steam, Between 1985 and 1991, 
the number of product liability 
claims in the federal courts (exclud- 
ing asbestos-related suits} fell by 
40 per cent. In a judgment which 
was hailed as a triumph, of sanity, 
the US Supreme’ Court earlier {his 
year threw out a $2 nılllion damages 
award to 4 man who sued BMW 
when he discovered thiat the paint 
job of his new car had been surrepti- 
tlously touched up after it was dam- 


British headteachers are nlrcady’ 
up in arms at {he eW case, arguing 
that hundreds of causes can bt 
found why a person (oes badly in 
exams, ranging fron what a person 
has for breakfast to the family row 
whiclı exploded tle night before, let 
alone the plausible possibility that 
no revision was actually Jone. 

What makes the case particularly 
extraordinary is that if comes 
shortly after another milestone of 
educational litigation in Britain. Last 
month, the London Borough of 
Richmond pail £30,000 to a young 
man, Sebastian Sharp, who claimed 
he suffered persistent scliool bully- 
ing several years earlier. His solici- 
tor was the same man who now 
hopes to get money for the GCSE 
fluffers. 

“1 have absolutely no sympathy 
for them,” says Michelle Elliott, who 
runs the antkbullying charity, Kid- 
svape. Over the past year she has 
noticed a big jump in the number of 
parents who ask for the names of 
solicitors. It started when the House 
of Lords ruled in July last year that 
protection from bullying was part of 
the duty of care which schools had 
to provide. Until then, duty of care 
‘had mainly covered such obvious is- 
sues of safety a3 (lecênt lab equip- 
ment, proper fire precautions, and 
the like. 

David Melntosh, a solicitor with 
30 years' experience of handling 
negligence cases, sees the problem 


languages, Europe is saving them. 
“More and more are travelling and 
working abroad, especially within 
the European Union," he says, "You 
ofteıı hear Irish people saying they 
are taken to be Englislı because 
they speak English. They may not 
enjoy that so they want to learn a 
few words of Irish." 

In the Dublin offices of Teilifis na 
Gaeilge, the head of development 
and information, Padhraic O Cia 
rdha, believes the station's success 
will be due partly tû a backlash 
against the material coming out of 
America and Australia. “We will not 
make the mistake of rebroadcasting 
dubbed Hollywood,” he says. 
“Everything we do here, whether 
home-grown or editing a Welsh 
drama, creates jobs." 


Tom na Gaeilge receives 


Even in divided Northern Ireland, 
an increasing number of Protestant 
loyalists are learning Gaelic, turn- 
ing to the Scottislı version of the lan- 
guage for inspiration. 

The Celtic revival sweeping 
Wales, Scotland and both parts of 
Ireland is remarkable for several 
reasons, It appears not to be identi- 
fied with nationalist movements, Its 
ethos is ultra-modern — it is dorni- 
nated by youth and encouraged in 
infancy, Its voice is self-assured, top- 
ical and unsentimental. It has shown 
itself capable of surmounting terri- 
torial and religious barriers. Most of 
all, it is heartily pro-European. 

„ ÎnScotland the "huge upsurge" of 
Interest in Gaelic has created a tem- 
Porary shortage of teachers. Donald 
MacSween, chief executive of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach (the Gaelic 
ion), says that within 25 
years Scotland will have “well over 
100,000 fluent Gaelic speakers", 
compared with the 60,000 recorded 
by the 1991 census. In Wales, about 
a third of the population now has 
“some understanding” of Welsh 
Gaelic, says Hugh Jones, who runs 
the Welsh-language S4C television. 
Since the station came on air 14 
Yeurs ago, the proportion of chil 
dren belween the ages of three and 
1% who speak Welsh has increased 
from 18 per cent to 24 per cent. 
Bul it is in Ireland — long 
thuuglit to have given up on what 
Temains, officially, the state lan- 


three figures." 

In Ireland, Gaelic had come to be 
associated with aggressive national- 
ism and priestly power. In 1904 anı 
education connuissioner in British- 
ruled Ireland wrote to Douglas 
Hyde, founder of the language-pro- 
moting Gaelic League: “I will use all 
nıy influence to ensure that Irish as 
a spoken İanguage shall die out as 
quickly as possible.” 

He was not entirely successful. 
When three Irish provinces and a 
bit of the fourth gained indepen- 
dence front Britain in 1921, the new 
state made Irish the first language. 
Twenty-two years later, an influen- 
tial Dublin literary magazine, the 
Bell, editorialised: “We treasure 
Gaelic for one outstanding reason 
— that . .. itis the one solitary rem 
nant of living tradition that links us 
back to the centuries behind our 
breaking.” Having said that, the Bell 
tolled dismally: “The Gaeltacht 
[Irish-speaking areas], the lan- 
guage, the Revival, everything that 
was so honoured and so nourishing, 
is now a bitter taste, sometinıes POS- 
itively nauseating.” 

The magazine sald the authorities 
were ramming Gaelic down throats, 
rather than coaxing it; another diffi 
cully was that Gaelic in Ireland ~~ as 
in Scotland —~ was associated with 
defeat, slarvation and inıpotence, 

In 1963 a prominent Irish sociolo- 
gist, E F O'Doherty, predicted: “The 

fear that we may be los as a cultural 


tions, have rights. 


Kevin Watkins is senlor pollcy 
for sustainably produced goods. In | adviser ior Oxfam 


£10 million a year from the 

Irish exchequer, compared 
with the £70 million S4C gets from 
the Welsh Office and the £8.6 mil- 
lion government contributions to 
the Scottish Comataidh Têlebhisein 
Gaidhlig. 

About one million Irish people 
{north and south) have some know- 
ledge of Gaelic, half of them fluent 
or aiming to be so, but only 70.000 
converse daily in il. Gaelic classes 
are even being conducterl on 
Belfast's Shankill Road, strongholcl 
of Protestant loyalism. 

In 1979 Seamus Deane, the 
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. “hot” areas such as sexual harass- 
° mênt conliiue to multiply unabated, 
changes in slate laws, coupled with 
more ‘conservative jidges, have 
slowecl the litigalion banclwagon. 
“The golden days in which every 
. new appellate decision ıneant some 


Planetary scientists called ath 
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given. the freedom to atlvertise, 
about 10 yèars ago. “It's in the inter- 
esl of a lawyer lû gel hold;of a new 
case and bang the drum, ail tlien, 
bringin group actions.  ' 
“fhe claims afen't irmensely 
large, but {his means Ihat when. 


monotonous or despairing than the’ 
search for the essence which defines 
a nalion." Seventeen’ years un, the’ 
Celtic nalions believe (hey have it. 
Huglı Jones says: "The essence of 
Europe is its cliversity. In theşe is 
lands at the montent we are seeing 


or resent change aiid merely pre- 
serve the past.” ر‎ 

The call for change’ catriexl 
eçhoes of Ihe Scottish poel Hugh 
MacDiarmid, who sought û “Gaelic 
Idea" thal would be a modern ar. 
swer to "the ,quasigenocidal de- 


na Gaeilge, began tranamission, 
Sometimes ising subtilles to draw 
In audiences. [ts staff lıas an aver 
age age of 27, It pumps out soap 
Operas, pre-sehool programmes, 
news, sports and music in a way that 
Would have been anathema 1o an, 
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ARTS 27 
Stubborn 
Siberian 


OBITUARY 
Edison Denisov 


F THE three composers who 

dominated Soviet music after 
the death of Shostakovich, Edison 
Denisov, wlıo has died agecl 67, as 
the eldest, became the leader and 
protector of youn composers 
threatenecl by the powerful Soviel 
musical establishment. Together 
wilh Sofia Gubaidulina and Alfrecl 
Schnittke, Denisov was the thircl 
member of the "Holy Trinily" as 
younger Russian ınusicians uscd 10 
call them, half joking, half in awe. 

The courage and singleıninderl- 
ness Denisov dlisplayecl in his early 
years stool him iı goad slead for 
lhe rem of his life. He hirnıself said 
al i was "my Siberian stubbor' 
ss" il enabled him, ir Ihe 
fing world of punl-wiar Soviet music, 
la evolve ı1 musical Inngu:lge unlile’ 
that nf my Russian composer’ before 
hin, and to creale with it an aston- 
ishing profusion uf works in alinusl 
very metlium, fro electronics zınel 
ihe most inimate chamber musiv 
ihcugh to symphonies, enncerles, 
fins, operas and ballots, 

Mm HPI. wilh Sheastikovicl'h 
warin COCCHI, 1 : 
red he Mose Uulse" 
Aur ruven, he 
tenchinge ¢ 1 


through Ihe 1970s and 190s, he iıp- 
plied to tench comıpusition, He wis 
refuse and U was o until LYNN, 
when the old uuusical order had vir: 
ually collapsed, that Denisov was 
finally gruntecl {his "righ". 

With the shurl orchestral piece 
Peinture (1970), which slrikes a clel- 
icate and evocative balance between 
the sonoric and colorislic effects of 
the (hen avant-garcle, and an ıınex- 
peclecdlly ronıantic and Russian ex- 
pressivenerıess drawn from Glinka, 
Denisov found his Lrue language. He 
poured out nusic in a style which 
sometimes seemed to change little, 
bul which adaptel itself duently {o 
alntost every medium. Parlicularly 
strong are many concertos he wrote 
for such distinguished soloists as 
Heinz Hoillger, Gidon Kremer and 
Yuri Bashmet, These pieces allowed 
him not only to write virtuoso solo 
parts, but to stretch and elaborate 
his rich orchestral technique as well. 

For the last four years, Denisov 
suffered the effects of a nearly fatal 
car crash and later .inoperabie can- 
cer. He continued, even during long 
periods of chemotherapy in a Paris 
hospital, to produce two more con- 
certos, a completion and orchestra- 
tion of Schubert's oratorio Lazarus, 
and a seconcl symphony. Whenever 
he could he returned to Moscow 
and to his friends and hls students 
at the Conservatory. A new cham- 
ber piece, Women And Birds, was 
performed in Moscow on the day he 
died, by the ACM ensemble which 
he founded. A few daya before, on a 
trip to Germany he heard his 
Requiem performed. He returned to '| 
Pnris to. face denth: with the “Slber- 

. lan stubbornness” with which he 
hnd faced every other obstacle. 

He leaves a son and a daughter 
irom his firat marriage and {wo 
daughters from his second. 


Gerard MoBurney 


Edison Vasallevich Denlsov, 
composer, born April 6, 1929; 
dled November 24, 1996 


presence. But then Venice after- 
noons often end in a fractious mood, 
Complicated feelings, compli- 
cated guy, complicated paictings. 
Hodgkin's paintings, in memory of 
dinners and afternoons, of travels 
and conversations, of sex and pas- 
sion and its aftermath, are traced in 
the memory of the senses, of the 
body and of the eye, in a colour, a 
paltern, a shape. He makes the past 
reappear İn tangible form, nol as 
biographical detail, but as memory 
repossessed, nade concrete and 
present. Hodgkin is a Proustian who 
has never real Proust, a Freuclian 
who has never stuclied Freucl (as he 
admits in the exchanges with John 
Elderfield in the calalorue), 


ODGKIN'S preucuupalims 
FH as ıı painter are appealing. 

The further they are re- 
ınoverl froin my ınenlad imigfe, fran 
ihe paimer's puruxysms amil fron 
the fashion uf he moment, the 
sironger anl mure beguiling they 
appear. And wlıat curious paintings 
they are, with ihvlr overpaintecl 
frames, their skewxl slabs ancl 
swipes, thelr manic pointiltisns, 
ıheir dottiness. Their Tigh taste ancl 
their shrill vulgarity, the atl cuak- 
ery of their | . heir candle 
tions and revisions, make fur 
difficult aud nut altogether pleisurr 
able exputinve. 

Hodgkin bise complains whet 
peuple deseribe his mimings as 
beautilul. He'd doublless vomplain, 
ms, Û we described them as uly, 
wverripe an kawky. Their plea 
sure, often, is that they almost 
teeler ver iM ober, xitveal 
frum disaster by a swerve, a sulle 
jul, an unexpeclel reversal. 

Even at his must indecisive, 
Hodgkin (rags something back 
from the margin of chaos. That is 
one of his haphazard strengths aS a 
painter, If life is chaotic in spite of 
what we do to impose order on it 
Hodgkin, in his paintings. invents 
his own chaos, only in order to use 
it as a metaphor and to conquer it. 
It's easier in painting than in life. 


Howard Hodgkin and Beyond 
Reason: Ari And Psychosis at the 
Hayward Gallery until Febuary 5 


It is Christmas Eve and, if he's to 
meet and thwart the Devil, he nıust 
do as much evil as he can, and so he 
enlists the aid of a heavy-metal 
grouple (the equally good Santiago 
Segura) and a TV para-psychologist 
(Armando De Razza). 

The film, a great hit in Spain, is 
sharply characterised and has many 
good (and funny) ideas. It's ively 
and irreverent but runs out of steam 
about two-thirds of the way through. 

Ching Siu-Tung's A Chinese 
Ghost Story, made in Hong Kong 
in 1987 and now given a welcome 
revival, can teach Iglesia a thing or 
two about visual tropes as it tells its 
tale of a wandering scholar beset by 
ghosts and an irascible swordsman 
when he falls for a beautiful femal 
apparition. 

Produced by Tsui Hark, the film 


has humour and charm as well as: 


boundless ‘atmosphere and energy. 
Leslie Cheung (the blundering 
young schola) and Wu Ma (the 
swordsman) are impeccably cast. 

Of course, we look at such enter- 
tainments with an eye that's.a trifle 
touristy. But this is a wondrous ex- 
ample of popular cinema at its best, 
with a lightning rhythm Hollywood 
rarely achieves, and a striking visual 
eloquence. 


green. But details, fragments and 
moments are what drive Hodgkin's 
art, concerned as it is with the emo- 
tlonal life, with intinıacies of one 
sort or another. As much as 
Hodgkin's paintings evoke, they 
condense, and as much as they re- 
veal, they conceal. This is both their 
strength and thelr weakness, as his 
paintings often end up both super- 
chargecl and wistful. 

He is concerned with the recol- 
lection of atmosphere, of places and 
people, public andl private momenis. 
The paintings bear the traces of 
those moments: In Bed In Venice, 
Jealousy, Havent We Mel? Of 
Course We Have. They distil a mo- 
mert, a cerlain time of day. Venice 
Sunset, painted in 1989, takes a 
hoary old poslcard subject and 
turns it into something new, f Call- 
vcerous cinder of a sun floating on a 
tabl Mop laguon. Rather than sink- 
ing İn the wesl, Hodgkin's sıuı ix a 
sort of insult, blighling the piinling, 
an otherwise routine grevn-over-rutl 
circunlocution of the picture sure 
face, with ils melanclıoly, ımoribunc 


The family that preys together . . . 


boyfriend seems to be taking rather 
more of an interest in her than in 
him, adds to the heavily pointed fun. 

Unfortunately, Downey seems de- 
termined to deliver farce and turns 
in so overbearing a performance 
that it totally disturbs the balance of 
everything else. 

In the end, the dranua that lies be- 
neath the jokes seems more than a 
little schematic, Whether it is 
Downey's over-playing or Foster's 
reluctance to go the final nile in dis- 
secting the fearful nature of family 
tensions moot point. e 1 

lenty of dangerous sparks, bul 
neliiw thie brush fire of real 
dirama never quite happens. 

Spanish director Alex de la Igle- 
sia was first recommended to our at 
tention by Pedro Almodévar, who 
helped him raise what little money 
he needed for Acciûn Multanle, a 
sci-fi horror of some waywardness 
but a lot of energy. The Day of the 
Beast is a better prospect. 

This ironic dark comedy has the 
admirable Alex Angulo as an eccen- 
tric professor of theology who de- 
cides that the Antichrist is to be 
born on Christmas Day in Madrid. 


ended by the fact that her brother's: 


Remembrance of sunsets past 


green against cinnabar, whited 
viridian against ivory black. Or the 
painter's characteristic stacks of 
coloured bars, the internal framing 
devices, his feints and plunges. 

For this retrospective of Hodg- 
kin's work from 1975 to the present 
— that is to say, Irom mid-career on- 
wards — London's Hayward Gallery 
has been stripped back, the walls 
are a darkish grey, and the rooms 
are (leliberately underlit, dramatis- 
ing Hodgkin's already flaring, pres- 
surised colour. 

The trouble is that, except in the 
first room, the paintings are hung 
too close, dissipating their indivicl- 
ual charge, “My pictures tend to 
clestroy each other when they are 
hung too closely together,” Hodgkin 
has remarkecl, and here, lined up as 
though for an identity parade, they 
«lo indeed lose their individuality. 

One is lef with details, fragments 
and moments — hints of furnish- 
ings, window blinds, salmon-pink 
ruins, an exolic lıorizon, a glimpse 
of a boy on a berl, a palm (ree, a rag- 
ing yellow ellipse, too much recl and 


the back of beyond, and her loving 
parents (Anne Bancroft and Charles 
Durning) still treat her like a child 
and seem certain to ask her awk- 
ward questions about the direction 
her life without realising that theirs 
is an equal mesê. ر‎ : 

Only her gay brother (Robert 
Downey Jr) seems likely to prove a 
goul-mate of a sort, and he arrives 
home with a slightly camp friend 
(Dylan McDermott) whom she a3- 
suınes is his new lover. No one else 
in the family appears tO know quite 
what's what: Thankegiving dinner, 
altended by other members of the 
brood, becomes a chaotic mess. 

This is a comedy, but one that 
dige reasonably sharply Into the 
American psyche, so hooked on 
family values that the hysteria en- 
gendered when those values are 
threatened makes Guernica look 
like û fête. 

The playing la for the most part 
expert, Bancroft and Durning are 
very funny as the parents trying to 
preserve the proprietles but hope- 
lessly unable to keep the holiday 
«reasonably sane. Hunter, too, Up 
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ART 
Adrlan Searle 


OR A LONG time, whenever 
F 1 thought of Howard 
Hodgkin I imagined a curi- 
ous amalgam of mannered aesthete 
and Norman Wisdom, or of Walter 
Pater and Mr Pooter. Here was an 
artist who, aller months and possi- 
bly years of introspective study of 
his own unfinished painting, would 
suddenly rise from his chair, ap- 
proach the carefully prepared panel 
— already framed in anticipation — 
lake uj a judiciously loaded brush 
and then, having (lelerminecl the 
exacL mark he wishecl to ınake, trip 
and stumble against thie work, leav- 
ing hall the paint acciclentally 
lnged on to lhe painting and its 
frame, lhe rest ou his jacket. 
Hadgkin would (hen retire, ex- 
lhausted, and conteımplale his next 
move over the coming ınonths, or 
possibly even years. Thus, hy de- 
rrees, lis painings would accrue 
ihe evidence of his contradictory, 
cantrapuıntal aiacks. 
Whenever 1 passed the whitecl- 
| “u window of Hocigkin's Blouıms- 
bury sludio 1 would listen for the 
sounds of lunging, antl of curses. 
His puinlings, f lhuught, were 
„ weird, and | failed {o appreviate 
: hem, hough plenty of interesling 
; enple, from Bruce Chatwin tu 
' usan Sontag, tlicl. 
i Ihe pinler's progress, mean- 
while, was charled by u growing 
ı umher of respevtlul cemınentla- 
| lors, while the artist lituself won 
lıhe Turner Prize, was given a 
' knighthood an held prestigious in- 
| ternalinnal relrospeclives. And, lit- 
le by little, some of lis paintings 
insinuated themselves in my brain 
und slutk there: (he collector E J 
; Power as a green, egg-shaped blob, 
۹ Henry Moore scıılplure painted as 
, dliny, querulous slug spiecl through 
` the undergrowth in someone's gar- 
, den. paintings of interiors and land- 
; Scapes that were always more 
| seductive than decipherable. I re- 
mentber only their heat, the taste of 
a colour combination — Hooker's 


Keith and Kathy Sachs (1988-91) 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


TARS who turn to direction 
rarely make much of a name for 
Clint Eastwood being 
the exception that proves the rule. 
But at least Jodie Foster, who made 
Little Man Tate about a child prodigy 
in 1991, has improved upon her first 
effort with Home for the Holidays. 
Perhaps the first reason for this is 
, Screenplay by W D Richter, 
which is driven by character rather 
than by plol. This is a story that has 
sharp echoes for many of u8 as we 
ins hokan e for e Chriat- 
8. Only ils Thanksgivin, 
la the film. 3 as 
ie woman going home is Holly 
Hunter's Claudia, a slightly scatty 
Jicture-restorer in Chicago wlio 18 a 
e Her recalcitrant 
aire Danes) has an- 
Nounced she is about to lose her vir- 
§inity, while she has just ended an 
unsuccesaful affair with her boss, His 
She ta rol Hc e 
. ing to the 
holiday break, Baltimore seems like 


Out of the 
dog house 


RAP MUSIC 
Garth Cartwright 


HEN Snoop Doggy Dog 

strolled on to Wembley’s 
stage in London to a collective 
roar he must have felt like 
Evander Holyfield after taking 
Mike Tyson’s title. 

In 1994, when his convictlon 
for crack dealing and a coming 
murder trial made him a con- 
temporary folk devil, a tabloid 
campalgn demanded the depor. 
tation of the visiting Snoop. 

Now cleared of the murder 
charge and with his new album, 
Tha Doggfnther, sitting at No 1 
in Billboard's US album chart, 
Snoop played the champ and 
invited everyone in the arena lo 
a gangsta party. 

With his processed lair, long 
fingernails and gold jewellery, 
Snoop models pimp fashions 
stralght out of Starsky and | 


Hutch. As a resident of Los 
Angeles lıis take on the world ls 
undeniabiy cinematic and his 1 
songs are scatological street 
operas. 

Swaggering across the stage, 
he raps fluidly, hin vocal man 
nerisıns and low cumcdly mask- 
ing how nasty his rhymes are. 
Snoop's world view is onc af sex. 
money, drugs and vialeuce. lls 
opinion of women is vile, Dut lhe 
autudience joined in hin chanls 
und whooped when he inunched 
into his anthems. 

Snoop ix undleniably charis- 
matic, a rhyıning Mephisto, umd 
his appeal, boih svxy ind sleazy: 
has female fans screaming (o 
joln him on the suyu. Propulsie 
bass patlerans and hard hip-hop 
beats echo round the arena. 
Snoop and his Dogg Pound en’ 
touruyge treat ii all like a strect 
party. He received an ovation for 
his tribute to his (abel ınate, the 
slain rapper Tupac Shakur, then 
introduced his fellow G-funk 
star, Warren G. 

IfSnoop was all chilled cool 
Sisters With Voices tried to raise | 
the roof and inject spirit into the 
soulless arena. This New York 
vocal duo take 0 classic giri 
group format, inject contemp0’ 
rary dance beats into it and sing 
And can they sing. When the 
leading vocalist, Coko, wailed 
with beautiful wearineas “Is it 
just my body or does it include 
my heart?” you could feel the 
arena mount. 

Blackstreet may not mean 
much here but in the US they 
became national heroes when 
thelr aingle Hot Diggity ended 
the 13-week reign of Los Del 
Rio's Macarena as the 
No 1 pop song. 

‘The band leader, Teddy Re 
16 a studio prodigy, producing 
everyone from Bobby Brown 
Michael Jackson before he Wa 
25. Live, Blackstreet ate a rav’ 
coua blend of and 
pure hip-hop thump. . 

Riley and his three group’ 
mates sweat, shimmy and en 
courage aa much 
participation as possible. . ® 
Blackstreet are old-atyle Rn 
rapped iı Calvin Kleins, and 
with their energy, humour 
vocal ability they made the ر‎ 
Jam not only the biggest bu 
best African Americatı event . 
happen in London in 1996۰’ 
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heit. Pasveer and Stephens played 
(in yet more absurd costımes), and 
Stockhausen held forth, talking of 
the necessity of finding the “distant 
beauly” of the title of his lecture in 
ever more dlistant parts of the world 
— and possibly beyond that, in the 
slars, 

Trying lo find the thread of his 
argumeııt, it was hard not to think 
back to a lecture Stockhausen gave 
just over a cjuarter of a century ago 
lo Cambridge undergricluates, 
which remains possibly the most 
memorable single nıusical experi- 
tute of my life: there was a mau lit- 
erally curving o musical history, 
ancl communicating his excitement 
in a spell-binding way. To compare 
that with the composer whu con- 
Ironlecl us in Hucldersfielcl, Lotally 
bound up in his own increasingly 
limited musical world, indulging his 
funlasies anl wlims without iı hint 
uf selerilivisn, was more dépress- 
ing than Î could have ever imagined. 

Stockhausen has loal his way, ancl 
as everything he has ever attemptecl 
has always been pushed to the limit, 
ıe has Jost il absolutely. 


shales of pink and mauve and poly- 
ester orange which don'l exist in 
nature at all. 

1 was once walching Marlene Di- 
etrich rehearse — very meticulous, 
Miss Dietrich — when her stage 
manager, finding the spotlight insuf- 
ficiently flattering, cried poignantly 
to the gods, “Marlene pink! We 
must have Marlene pink” She car- 
ried her own pink with her. 

There was a perfectly pink ladies’ 
cloakroom İn Brazen Hussies which 
looked as if it were piped out of 
sugar icing. Here Robert Lindsay 
did a male strippers dance (şome- 
what influenced by Wilson, Keppel 
and Betty's sand dance) which 
alone was worth the price of admis- 
sion. 

It was a stagey story, full of fan- 
tasy, fakes, illusion and lookalikes, 
Good-looking young men wete 
transformed into angelic creatures, 
surrounded not with wings but with 
whirring plastic windmills, 

Two despised and disappointed 
women, Sandra (Crissy Rock) and 
Maureen (Julie Walters), were 
lransformed into Jane Russell and 
Marilyn Monroe. Maureen's uncle 
leaves her his kingdom, a little. 
kitsch palace and a golden chamber 
pols full of sovereigns. This is pure 
panto country. i 

It went on too long and turned 
quite ugly at times, But that's show- 
business for you. 


ked in his musical world 


fashioned perfornting troupe, ut- 
terly in thrall to Stockhausen it 
seems, who keeps on providing 
them with ınore of these often risi- 
ble scores tliat test their inslrumen- 
tal powers to the limit bul with 
negligible ınusical results. And the 
dramatic packaging lhat he cone 
corts for most of them is astonisl)- 
ingly inept and insulting both to the 
autlience and to their performers. 

It must be had enough for 
Stephens and Pasveer lo execute 
this embarrassing chorcography, 
often will thinly veiled eratic over- 
tones, without the ludicrous, (de- 
grading costumes Slockhausen 
insists they wear: works like Bijou 
for alto flule ancl bass clarinet, 
Ypsilon for’ solo flute and Elula fur 
flute andl basset horn ure tiny musi- 
val ideas Lrickecl out with this cheap. 
muive pantonuine. 

Perhaps the mosl distressing part 
uf the whole charade is lhl Slock- 
lausen himself clearly believes he 
is still a pioneer, still 1 conposer 
moving the art form forward, One 
of the events iı Huddersfiell was 
cnncerHecture, Fremde Schoen 


Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Oomph 


face), said: “I don't know how much 
he really liked women. He was very 
destructive towards them on the 
whole." But, remembering his last 
words to her, she began to cry. 

He had a hel of a time and was in- 
creasingly disturbed about damna- 
tion. Lord Norwich, the son of 
Diana Cooper, who first described 
Beaverbrook as a gnome, gave an 
impression of him gruffly declaim- 
ing his favourite poem. Remember, 
his favourite poem. 

Tknow what God is wroth with me 

For I was born in sin. 

My heart is so exceeding vile 

No virtue dwells therein. 

Awake I sin, asleep J sin, 

Isin with every breath 

When Adam felt he went to heli 

And damned us all to death. 

Brazen Hussica (BBC 2) 
opened with Julian Clary on a celes- 
tial swing, sprinkling sparkling 
wuofle dust on the world. Woofle 
dust, a» cveryonc knows, i3 Sup- 
posed to deter elephanls aud it 
seems lo work, Brazen Hussies, by 
Martyn Hesford, was a hellum- 
filled, frothy affair which hardly 
touched solid earth. 

It looked bewitclıing and this was 
obviously in the eye of the director, 
Elijah Moshinaky. Shot almost 

entirely in those androgynous 


Stockhausen with his muge Suzanne Stephens: loc! 


composition of the Licht cycle — 
seven operas, one [or every day of 
the week, that fused a naive, almost 
child-like sense of theatre with 
nıusic that placed total reliance orı 
the manipulation uf what Stock- 
hausen calls fornıulas, saccharine 
modal slıapes that he ımanipulates 
with all the ingenuity he used to 
lavish upon much more challenging 
musicul material. 

Virtually everyting he Tuts con- 
posud over lhe pasl two deciles is 
relierî in sonıe way or anvllter 1u 
the Liclıl operas. Wilh two excep 
lions Ibe “new” pierces heard in 
Huxkdlersfield were rewurkings of 
numteriil froin one or other days of 
the cycle, plucked uut of their 
«dramıatic context and given spurious 
dramatic treatment. Most of Stork- 
hausecn's pieces nowatlays are writ- 
ten for he istrumenlalists frum lis 
vxtenderl Iauily — Ihe [aulisl 
Kuhinka Pasveer and clarinettist 
Suztnne Stepbens, wih whom he 
shares his Jife, anı his son Markus, 
in uutstincling (rumpeler, who was 
lhe star vf lhe first Lk opera, 
Donuerstag. They tour lke an old- 


one, pushing his wheelchair and 
pushed for conversation, had in- 
sanely mentioned prawn cocktails. 
The Lord was on to something new 
with a pounce like a cat. 

About then Prince Philip, rubbed 
raw by Beaverbrook’ relentless 
vendelta against Lord Mountbatten, 
called the Daily Express a bloody 
awful newspaper. Next day Vicky's 
cartoon showed Beaverbrook in 
chains like his crusader being led to 
the Tower. He was saying, “He must 
read it or he wouldn't #now it's a 
bloody awful newspaper,” 

And this was true. His sins were 
scarlet but his papers were read. 

In Secret Lives he leapecl off the 
screen like a frog, squat, big- 
headed, wide-mouthed. A caller at 
his country house, told by the bul- 
ler that the Lurcl was out walking, 
replied: “On the water, I presume.” 
Sitting on a lily pad, surely? 

He was visibly, fronı the amateur 
films shown, greal fun. As Rebecca 
Wesl, who loved linn, put it, there 
was no starch in his water. He 

seemed, she said, intensely inler- 
esled ir (he person lie was speak- 
ing to. The heat of that attention 
melted many women, who lived to 


regret it. 
Lady Jean Campbell! (wearing the 
unmistakable, foursquare family 


25 ARTS 
A hero in 
decline 


Stockhausen changed 
musical history. Now his 
scores are pathetic, says 
Andrew Clements 


1RST, it has Lo be saicl that it 
was a coup for Huddersfielcl 

Contenıporary Music Fesli- 
val to persuade Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen to bring his Iraveling circus 
of recent pices over fron Gere 
many. The conposcer is still an enor- 
mously puter figure, and tlie near 
sellout aurlience for all his events 
twxlify to this. But for those uf us 
who have followed his career over 
the past three decades, wha we 
earl anl witnessed in Fludclers- 
fickl was profounclly sacl. 

Herc was a composer who in the 
10s and 1970s consistently oper 
atl on 1he cdgc of the possible, 
breaking new ground with dlmost 
every work and pr'odlucing a string 
of ınaslerpicces whose arrival in 
london created inclelible memories 
such as Gruppen for three orches- 
tras, learcl at the roms in 1968. 

The Huddersfiekl programme 
dkt include sone of his master- 
works — Manira for lwo pianos was 
plıyed by the Dutch chuo of Ellen 
Cor'ver and Sepp Grotenhuis, anl 
Ihere was a playback from a 
sprucebup, crystal clear new tape 
uf Ihe firsl andl slill arguably great- 
ısf of A elevtronit scores, Gesang 
cer Junglinge, while (he highlight 
wan the Tenth Piano Picce, whicl 
Elln Corvrr turned ulu 2 tour «le 
furcr of elememMal power. But when 
pieces of thal calibre are cnuıparecl 
with the patlıclir new scores, which 
wire serve up in the kitschiest of 
du lC Uuppiiks, i Wu lr lo 
eli ve hry coll be he prulucls 
u Ihe same crealive minl. 

Tir rot Hit set in luring hr lale 
rus, wlan Stockhausen an- 
numued krandly Hat he was devol- 
ig he r™ of his life to the 


TELEVISION 
Nancy Banks-Smlth 


HE DAILY” EXPRESS was the 

only paper I ever worked on 
which felt Jike the movies, I think 
Lord Beaverbrook (Secret Lives, 
Channel 4) must have seen the 
same movie. 

The air was charged. Editors 
came and went as if they sat in an 
electric choir. One seemed patently 
mad to me but it was hard to tell. 
Everyone was expected lo fizz. 
When one was sacked for losing his 
oomph, we caught each other in the 
cloakroom practising uonsph, 

Il seemeil lo me a plave of beauti- 
ful, amusing, creatures, The beauti- 
ful Anue ScolJames ınarried the 
amusing Osbert Lanvaster, who 
would wander round his tesk, 
mourning "Give me a joke, some- 
body, Give me a joke.” 

The offices were black glass, [n 
the foyer was Epstcin's head of 
Beaverbrook and a mural so ener- 
getic we called it The Triunph Of 
Capitalisnı. 

The Lord was never seen now but 
potently present. Memos arrived 
stil sizzling like metearites, [ stared 
stunned at "I hear prawn cocktails 
are all the rage, Investigate." Some- 
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Kitchen wisdom 


medieval societies on which her 
research now centred. Power was 
an economic hislorian, but one who 
saw economics as bound up with 
social history, and she specialised in 
the Middle Ages. 

She was particularly interested in 
writing about women, aml about the 
“unnamed and undlistinguished 
masses of people, now sleeping in 
unknown graves”, She quoted 
Aclon's remark — "The great histo- 
rian now takes his meals in Lhe 
kitchen" — andl wrute of her own 
Melieval People, “This book is 
chiefly concern with the kilchens 
of history". 

She worked closely will R H 
‘Tawney, who lovecl her clearly, ancl inn- 
spirecl dleep affection or love in mosl 
wh mel her, men ancl women alike. 
Arnull Toynber had lv be cjecteul 
fry fro her bedra, aul 
Cwadys Jones, ler closest wonun 
frien froin the Girls ¢ Was (lev- 
astated when Power mir 

Tuwer herself founcl nu difficulty 
in maintaining diverse vhuse reli 
tonships,. Wh {he sexual Congr 
nenl wis, Berg dows nol speculate, 
righlly 1 think, because Power was 
nore dedicated to her werk thin lı 
any onE perseun, She nunhered bur 
lwo younger sisters hroughoul Hor 
life and [irted will boll sixes, Imul 
wilhoul danger ur malice to thers. 


HE gM herself engagutl to lhe 

epee Reginall Jolnsîiunı, 
wlom she first met in China wlıen 
he was lutor to the Eilynsror, nort 
bevnuse of their cummon passion for 
fhe place, yuu (eel, than for any uth 
reason. He was ınuclı older than her, 
und kept pustpuning 1he welding 
uml she cheerfully uccepled that lie 
wanlecl only friendship. Equally, hur 
marriage lo the young Muria 
Postan, a Russian refugee who be- 
came her student, seems to have 
been a by-product of their work to- 
gether. She helped lim to get a chair 
in Cambridge which she would un- 
doubiedly lıaye been given had she 
applied. There is sonething strange 
and sad in his failure to do much 
with ihe papers Power left — as 
Tawney and others who bitterly 
nıourned her hoped he would. 

Berg explains how Eileen Power 
was reınemberecl ınore far her per- 
sonality than her work; and how its 
impact, and especially ber attenıpt 
to draw anthropological and socio- 
logical concepts inlo economic 
history, was overlooked by subse- 
quent English historians. It is good, 
then, to see a historian of this gen- 
eration speaking up for Power so 
ably, so interestingly and with such 
authority. What a woman, whit û 
scholar. what a shining example 
she was te all wlıe believe that 
history is anı essential and humane 
study. 


A Womanin History can be ordered 
for the speclal price ol £12.93 fron 
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E Claire Tomalin 
A Woman in History: Eilean Power 
1889-1940 

by Maxine Berg 


Cambridge 308pp £15.95 


ERES a puzzle. Eileen 

Power and Virginia Woolf 

were contemporaries. Both 
achieved equal eminence in their re- 
spective splieres — as historian ancl 
novelist — and both died untimely 
during the second world war. Each 
had a unique gift, each had nuclı 
more to give. Yet today, for a thol- 
sal who respond to the mame of 
Wonlf, few would recognise thal ûf 
Eileen Power. 

Yet Power achieved much of 
whut Wunlf hopel for women. She 
had a clair in hiMory. She wrote 
aud edited standard historical 
works, She ran the Eronuomic {lis 
lory Review ' encuuraged 
1i through her 
She used journalism ancl 
ing lo nuke hislnry alt- 
Iratlive to A wide public, belicvinp 
passionately that Ihe young musa 
learn history to understanl marlern 
politics. Wherever she went, Amer- 
ea included, she lectured lo puck! 
audiences, 

Her Medieval Pruple, publishecl 
in HA (he yar before Mrs Pal- 
loway), sill sells torlay. She was alse 
u highly charismalit wontiın, a fenui- 
nist wha moved iu clazzling intellec- 
tual circles, her life ns unlike the 
slereolype of Ihe wennan dun of her 
diy ax is possible 1u imagine. Fran 
her house in Iandlon's Mocklen- 
burgh Square, she sent oul invitn- 
tions fn memorable’ parties witli 
"Dancing in the Kilchen", and she 
was famous for her Paris clothes, 
her late hours and her beauly As 
well as her hard work, Like many 
who die young, she seeıns 10 lave 
filled the years that she was given 
impossibly full. 

Power married late — only three 
years before her death in 1940 — a 
husband considerably younger thal 
herself, He was well placed to nıake 
sure her memory should be cele- 
brated, since lie was also a lıislo- 
rian, his career encouraged by her. 
But this dil not happen. Now, hap- 
pily, she has found an ideal biogra- 
pher in Maxine Berg, herself a 
distinguished academic lıistorian, 
able to unravel and explain the 
development of Power's career and 
reputation as well as warmly sympa- 
thetic to the private woman. 

Here, too. is quite aA story. 
Power's life began with a spectacu- 
lar Victorian scandal when her Irish 
father, a charniing and apparently 
well-to-do Manchester stockbroker, 
was sent to prison for fraucl, leaving 
his wife and three tiny daughters to 
tace shame and baukruptey, His 
wife took refuge with her fanıily, 
changed her name and faded ıway, 
dlying when Eileen, the eldest, was 
only 14. Bın befurv the mother dicel 
she slartecl her tlaugluers on the 
best education she could fincl, be- 
ginning wilh e Girls' Public Day 
Srhuol ‘Trust. Eileen sailed on un- 
stoppably — scholarship to Can 
brilge and firslclass degree, 
scholarship to Paris for poslgradlu- 
ate work, Charlutlte Snow fellowship 
at the LSE, and so on. 

By 1913 she was director of sluci- 
ies iu hislary at her old Cambridgre 
college, Girton. In 1920, she won a 
fellowship to travel round tlie world 
—~ the first woman to win İt — and 
fell in love with China and Indin, 
fecling that she was witnessing in 
those couniries something like the 


Angel by nıy side . . . cemeteries reflect Victorians’ preoccupation 
with their own mortality 


none thal has asked what this story 
meanl for ordinary Vicloriitix 
rackeel by terminal illness, or watel!- 
ing it a leathbed. for further miligilion of lhe’ evil, for 

Dean Tail came to Ihe view that | further defence against pain and 

his appalling series of losses was | fear. 
God's way of chastising his lapses Why should they struggle in Lhis 
inlo worldlliness (while Charles Dar- Û way lo assert faith uver comntan- 
win rvspondel (o deaths among | sense? Brcause to add ta {heir 
family ancl friends wilh a stuctied | human losses the lûss alsu of Grol 
focus an physical realities), woultl make life quite unbearable. 

lM is tempting to suppose that "What should we do without thal 
Dean Tait actually experienced | faith?" asks onc of Jalland's sub- 
death quite differently from ıs, be- İ jects. “One would lose heart at the 
cause he appeals to beliefs which | very first start — witlı one's (irst 
we find so foreign. But İi doubt if the | loss." Charlotte Bronlë said some- 
beliefexperience link is so pat, | tbing similar after the death of 
where death is concerned. When | Emily. Thus for these Christian Vic- 
men and women confronted with | torians, belief is built on the very 
death go on to assert God's provi- | spectre of unbelief. And thus sanity 
dence, their beliefs here are more | is rescued. 


like actions than sales of minl: cle- 
{fensive siralcgies in which (hey (le- 
ploy their metaphysical resources 


ciousness: it iS a very fair book and 
a good synthesis ofthe subject. 

However, his other sources tend 
to be secondary or even tertiary: 
quotes that happen to appear in one 
of the existing Bratlman biogra- 
phies. The fact that the three first 
hand interviews he cites were with 
figures from the English cricketing 
establishment — E W Swanton, Sir 
Colin Cowdrey and Doug Insole — 
brings hone the point that Ihis is û 
Pommiie book, written from a dis- 
tance. The definitive work on Brad- 
man and Australia will smell more 
of both sweat and guırleaves. 

In contrast, David Fout's work on 
Hammond really is clefinitive. He 
has grasped the nettle of Han 
mond's difficult character, possilly 
even grasped il a shuule loo firınly 
for some tistes; several previous 
biographies, in keeping with the 
normal cricketing relicence, 
sleered away from suggestions thal 
Hammond once caught syphilis on û 
West Indies tour. Foul nails it as the 
trulh and, forgivably, does go un 
about il. 

He is intrigued by the possibilily 
that ihe mercury Hammond would 
lıave been given as a cure may have 
been responsible for his later erratic 
behaviour, There is another line of 
thought. Was Hammondl destroyecl 
by what Fuot calls his “obsession” 
with Bradman, the man he could 
never master: Wellington to lis 
Napoleon; Jerry to his Tom? 


rivals, and regular bouts of illness. 
He became a knight, Australia 
cricket's foremost administrator and 
then something close to a patron 
saint — not just of cricket, but of his 
country’. 

Hanmımond, in contrast, diecl in 
1965, exiled in South Africa, close to 
both poverty aııd oblivion. He does 
nal rate a mention in tlhe general 
history buoks. In any case, England 
arguably coukl not have a Bradman, 
because society is too cumplex and 
formal to aclmit that a mere sports 
malı could nceupy such a central 
role in nalianal culture. 

Far all thal, Bradnıan (@8 his 
year) was not a wholly unsullicc 
hero in his day. He feuded with the 
cricketing authorities and some of 
the respect of his team-nales was 
lempered with loathing, But Brad- 
man became a man of gravitas, 
whose reputation waxed with the 
years. He is the nearest the country 
İıas to a homegrown Qucen Mum. 

So il is right and proper that he 
should get a biography that con- 
sciously sets out to treat him A8 A 
great Auslralian and place him in 
his social conext. Charles Williams, 
the only man — surely? — to cap- 
tain Oxford at cricket and go on to 
be dlepuly leader of the Labour 
peers, writes well, and handles the 
available evidence with great jucli- 


sally recognised as unfair. Bradman | 


Nearer, my God, to thee 


Michael Mason 
Death In the Victorian Family 
by Pat Jalland 
Oxford 464pp £25 
EN YEARS ago. Pat Jalland 
| published a deservedly ad- 
mired book about the private 


family worlds which lay behind élite 
political life in the late 191h century. 
Women, Marriage And Politics was 
an absorbing piece of "experiential 
history” grounded in the raw manu- 
seripl evidence of family archives, 
Now Jalland has triecl to do for 
death whal she did so successfully 
tor female clomestic experience, She 
has laken the manuscript collec- 
tions of 55 middle- andl upperelass 
faniilies, ancl analysed what they 
recurd aboul (lying, death, ancl 
death's aftermath. 

‘The unınediatecl speech of these 
documenls is often intensely vivicl 
anl moving. We are canfroutecl (via 
his diary) wilh the anguish of 
Archibald Tait as he watched a 
fourlh daughler, a 10-year uld and 
the must beloved, die of the scarlet 
fever whicl had already killed three 
in a mouth. The man I have disin- 
gemıously referred to as “Archibald 
Tail" was aclually the Dean ol 
Carlisle, eventually 1o0 becone 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Was {lere a Vivtorian way of 
death? Jallancl (leclares at the starl 
uf her inquiry that lhe Victorians 
hd 1 “preoccupatiun" with death. 
But she shows tht there was a 
widespread reaction fron early in 
Victuria's reign against the ostenta- 
tion and elaborateness which hacl 
characteriserl êlite rituals of death 
inthe late 18th century. 

To be fair lo Jallancl, she appeals 
more lo alleged icleological novel- 

j ies as (he cause of a clistinctive Vic- 
lorian approaclı to death. Her book 
is the first really to grapple with the 
connection between personal be- 
haviour and public precept in this 
area. There have beet many studies 
of the changing theology of hell, but 


Majestic flowed the Don 


Matthew Engel 


Bradman: An Australlan Hero 
by Charles Williams 
Little, Brown 336pp £20 


ا ا 
Wally Hammond: The Reasons Why‏ 
by David Foot‏ 

Robs2n Books 282p £17.95 

ی ا ر پا کا 


1 EREWITH a brief guide to 

. f Brilain's cricketing forefathers. 

Firsl {here was W CG Grace, patri- 
| arch af lhe game and law unto hin 
| self. Then ıhere was Jack Hobbs, a 
| bitsnman of such gentle ınastery 
that he was inclined to give his 
ticket awiy once he lıad reached 
his hundred and let the others have 
aAcrutk. 

But the batsmen who came after 
Hobbs were mare implacable fig- 
tres. Thert was Walter Hammortd 
u Gluucesterslire, who by the late 
1920s was recognised as the great- 
est batsman in the workl. And he 
Would have remained so, but for a 
Cinlry boy fron New South Wales 
wiıo was even betler, : 

Don Bradman superseded andl 
ji nased Hanınond. To counter 
0 Englancl had {o invent a new 
arm of bowling (“hodyline™) that 
would eventually become univer- 


Tose above crisis, the backbiting of 


Crime 
Lucretia Stewart 


م ا 
Easy Meat, by John Harvey‏ 
{Helinemann, £16.99)‏ 


ES MEAT is a welcome return 
to fornı after the disappointing 
Living Proof. Harvey's work js gl. 
ways distinguished by its compas 
sion and lıumanity and here he 
tackles the hard issues: hoımosexy- 
ality, single parents, women who 
still want sex, even though they are 
older and have lost the bloom and 
ready allure of youth. Charlie 
Resnick, Harvey's jazzloving, cal- 
loving, vaugely slobbish detective, 
demonstrates a real eınpathy with 
the criminals and lowlife with 
whom he has to deal, never patror- 
ising, never dismissive, always con 
cerned. As a result, he arouses a 
sympalhy and compassion in ihe 
reacler that echoes his own. 


Gladiy The Cross-Eyed Bear, | 
by Ed McBain (Hodder & 1 
Stoughton, £16.99) 


HAVE lo confess lu a sneakine | 

preference for McBain's Mather i 
Hope novels over his š7th Precimt 
series. Set iı Florida, lhey have a rı 
۳ laxed tropical flavour that you don’ 


E find in the gritty New Yûrk huoks. 
‘Boyd Fortin, Sweetwater, Texas, 1979' from Richard Avedon’s | Auıd lawyer Matthew Hope is a lish 
astonishing In The American West: 1979-1984 (Abrams £55). The | wlıo used to drive a Karmann Ghia : 
cast of characters in what Avedon calls ‘this silent theater’ is hugely | This is Hope's first case siwe he | 
varied - oil workers, coal miners, cirifters, waitresses. But they are | nearly (lied alter being slıol and 
all scen starkly, as found objects, against his trademark white | everyone, Irom his ex-wife lu lis 
partner to his girlfriend, is havering 
around wailing to see if lie remenı ` 
bers how lo lie his shuelices. Sexy 
squinting Elaine Commins is 4 
young toy designer iil Mathews 
clienl. She says thal she clesigncd . 
(iladly, the eross-eyed bear ler for 
mer employer, Bretl Toland, says 
that he did. It's up to the cuurt tu d~ 
cide. But soon murder enters the 
picture. 


جا ت > 

Mind Prey, by John Sandford 
(HarperCollins, £16.99 hbk, 
£5.99 pbk) أ‎ 


OHN SANDFORD is a brilliant 

and totally underrated wriler. 
Mind Prey is his sevenilı psycholog' 
ical thriller about Detective Lucas 
Davenport, and a match for its pre 
decessors. In this one, û S0! 
unbalanced ex-patieni kidınaps PSY’ 
chiatrist Andi Manette aııd her Io 
young daughters. As well as thé 
horror, Sandforcl skilfully porlrays 
Davenport's complex character ~ 
50 per cent hard man, 50 per cent 


background. And, of course, those ‘artful" horders 


dwarfecl by the stack of papers (hat 
ınade up the locumerntation for the 
hearings. Ollie stood tall but the 
paperwork stood taller. 

The papers had already been re- 
constructed to provide their own 
historical narrative as North and lis 
superior, Admiral Poindexter, with 
the careful help of the head of the 
CIA. William Casey, had destroyed 
documents to create entirely false 
chronologies of the events that the 
committee were investigating. 

North, in his best soundbite, wryly 
announced “my memory has been 
shredded”, Memory, in this bizarre 
world, is not what you remember but 
what other people can tell you that 
you knew: Scott's ministerial victims 
often had to ask their civil servants to 
tell them which documents they had 
seen and hence what they could be 
considered to have known, a wonder- 
fully ridiculous setup. 

Scott was concerned to get at the 
facts. But he seems to have been 


never have worked. The volumes of 
the Seott report became an object, 
not a text, their contents unreal and 
unknown. 

Richard Norton-Taylor and his 
cerauthors set oııt to reveal what tlie 
Scott report did contain, to reveal 
the [acts about the arıns sales, the 
Whitehall shenanigans, the failed 
prosecutions which make up the 
whole business, With the play- 
wright John McGrath, Norton-Tay- 
lor has already turned scenes from 
the hearings into a drama, Half The 
Picture. But Knee Deep In Dishon- 
our is neither a drama nor an analy- 
sis of a drama. Instead it lucidly and 
brilliantly takes us through the 
maze of acronyms that define the 
committee workings Scott investi- 
gated, showing precisely what Scott 
found, revealing the self-interested 


new man. 

chaos that constitutes government, ) surprised by the way he was consis- 

„The nearest it can offer to a hero | tently outmanoeuvred . Cadillac Jukebox, by James 

is the unlikely figure of Michael | His American counterparts knew | Lee Burke (Orion, £16.99) 
Heseltine, whose reluctance to | that their investigations were a the. | 


assent to the public interest immu- 
nity certificate he was being urged 
1o sign changes his image from an 
erslwhile Tarzan inlo a ınan of prin- 
ciple in some political novel by 
Trollope. 


NCH and Bogen, (wo Arneri- 
can academics, have written 
an exlıilaraling analysis of the 
«f f Oliver North's teslimany. 


atrical event, in which North could 
play on all the resonances of Ameri- 
can film history, becoming by turns 
John Wayne, Clint Eastwood and, |j books are as much about Louisiana 
especially, Janes Stewart con- | as anything else and deliver an u" 
fronting a hostile Congress in Mr | derstanding of the American South 
Sıuith Goes To Washington, worthy of Faulkner. There 1#: 
Fron Aeschylus's Oresteia on- | however, a kind of Southern gothic 
warls, drama has returned again | intricacy both to his prose and 
and again to lhe exhilaration of the | plots that might fox the لدو‎ 
9 ٤ cuurlroom. Rut Oliver North, | reacler, Persevere. It's infinitely 
Though il contes with a furbickling | granted limited immunity front | warding —~ this is a rich, deeP’ 
1 Appendix" on j prusreution for appearing, wis, like soupy story that is a5 complex 
"Postnalytic tuttethudulugy” | (irestes, finally acquitted of erininak heavy as a plate of jambaliya. 
anl though (heir transcripts of the | charges. After one particularly long 
dialogue cone with all Ihe conven- Û ind stylish answer to a tuestion, 
uns of conversation aniulysis, The | North wiıs asked by the committee 
٩ Of History Lurns uut 1o be | chairman, Daniel Inotye, “Was that 
a surprisingly clear anl enjoyable Î response frum n wrilen text?” 
adceounl of how liislury is per- | Where the investigalors were im- 
formed. For the histur'y of he Iran- | provising, hey found thal Oliver 
Contra afir was û nıalter uf | North was not only actor but play- 
performance, symbolised by the | wright. He and his advisers had 
photograph North's aillorney hell | written the script for lis appearance 
up showing his clienl standing 1 ûn the stage of history. 


EE LURE it is hard 
to credit —~ underrated; perhaps 
he is simply unknown. Lee Burke's 
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political history in which sectarian 
violence is miniaturised in play- 
ground standoffs. As a portrait of 
the young artist, it is oddly angled, 
beautifully worded, but eventually it 
ıransforms into a requlem for 
Deane's father, a Catholic docker 
whose calm integrity proves to be 
heroic. 

All this is achieved with extraor- 
(linary brevity, The book is written 
in short, self-contained stories, each 
of which transmits a burııing alfter- 
image. The black-suited mute who 
hovers at the junction, the crazy at 
the library who preys on the chil- 
dren, the torched distillery which 
looms through the fog: they seenı 
mcidental, yet their presence haunts 
every chapler that follows, Eddie, 
the uncle who has long since van- 
ished, still lingers in the nir, a 
rumour on 1he street, 4 Republican 
legvnd or a pale informer whose 
murdered corpse has never been 
fuund. The Iruih is embedded deep 
wihin iı mcumulnliug clrana 
which (he child nust closely scan. 

Deane rvcreates Derry ir a 
atrong, Ulster golhlc: bonfires shoot 
scarlel smoke into the night on sec- 
1ariau anniversaries, trench war is 
wagecl by torvchlight on a plague of 
scething rals, 

Tlie political is always appare nl in 
the personal, as the past always 
glimmers tlrough the present. 
Rrading In Tle Dark was clearly 
our prize-winner: ¢1 maslerpicce of 
eloquence distilled. 


he was being questioned about his 
work as a staff member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, a post he 
held as a vivilian, North wore the 
full dress uniform of his military 
rank, conıplete wilh melal ribbons, 
He carne across as (lisarmingly 
innocenl, the all-Anserican boy con- 
fronting his inquisitors, a bright 
eyed hero. 

Television cameras were not pre- 
sent at the hearings of the Inquiry 
into the Export of Defence Equip- 
ment lo İraq chaired by Sir Richard 
Scott (actually, the full title of the 
Scott inquiry is about twice as long 
as Lhat). Scott himself, more lhan 
any” of those wlno appeared before 
him, became the focus of media at- 
tention but il was not a position he 
ever felt comfortable with. 

Scott had no desire to be a 
velebrîty judge. He was nat pre- 
pared toa summarise bis findings. 
Announcing that “the final report — 
andl the final repor1 alone — con- 
tains my conchutled views,” Scott 
New off lo lrelanéd on publication 
day to xo hunting, his favourite 
hubby, leaving the ınassedl juurnal- 
sls, pîmeıl by the Government's 
piwk, tw try ta make wilat 
sense Uıey coulc of 1,30 pages 
prose uf excnaliu'y judiviiıl dryness. 

Where Nurll's surfiice naivu1y 
voveretl a renarl u 


muny, $ 

ered ium equally 
aout the [uce 
that create histor 
rcenunii 
س‎ Aan Chirk nnmrnble 
thal bruuyht tle Matrix 
Churchill prosrcution ku a lull — 
Scot soup lo encournye eople to 
luk loss il his reality han ùl the 


comimenlar'y, ani 
tition it the fi volunıes of 
his report, Il was 1 tactic thal could 


Irish tale wins Guardian prize 


28 BOOKS 


Dan Glalater 


HE annual Guardian Fiction 

Prize has been won by Seamus 
Deane for his novel Reading In The 
Dark, ahout a clıllclhoocl in Ireland. 

The judges said Mr Deanc's book 
was one without equal tlıis year: “A 
gripping tale was tofd through an in- 
comparably rich ancl poelic style. It 
had lyricism, mystery and passion; 
it was superbly controlled, beauti- 
fully paced." 

‘The uther books on the shortlist 
were The Cast Iron Shore by Lincla 
Grant, Anila Anıl Me by Meera Syal, 
A Perfect Exccution by Tim Bind- 
ing, The Insult by Rupert Thonison, 
aul Asylum by Patrick McGrath. 
‘Piree of Ihe six werc firsl navels, 

Previous winners of the Cruartlian 
prize inelucle J G Bullnral, Pal Barker 
aud Gralitn Swift. asl your's prize 
wn wm by James Buchan for 
Heiut's Journey ln Winter, 

1 


۱ 
nalily and promise by a lrili 
Ummonwelth writer. Fhe winner 
rerelves a heqe Hor UH, 

Laura Cumming adds: Reading In 
‘The Dark ceuıkl have won ılıe prize 
fır any onc of the books it inge- 
niuusly cunlains, HI is a tlıriller of 
such euigmauic tlepih thal cven 
when all is revwalecl, is mystery 
tls nol (lissolve. A chillhuocl 
nıemoir of Derry in (he fifties glow- 
ing wih xudrlen excitemunts, sliadl- 
owal by family feuwls, il is also a 


Deaf before dishonour 


Peter Holland 


The Spectacle of History: Speech, 
Teal and Mermcry at the lrar-Contra 
Hearings 

hy Michael Lynch and David Bogen 
Duke Unıversity Press 348pp 
£47.50 (£17.95 pbk) 


Knea Dap in Dıshonour: The Scott 
Report andl ıts Aftermath 

by Richard Norton- Taylor, Mark 
Loyd and Stephan Cook 

Gollancz 207pp £9.99 


HERE can you find a real 
hero these days? In July 
1987, Lieutenant Colonel 


Oliver North of the US Marine 
Corps appeared before the Joint 
House Senate Select Commillee on 
Secret Military Assistance to Iran 
anl the Nicaraguan Ûpposition (to 
give Ihe Irar-Contra hearings their 
full name). For six days American 
wlevision carriecl live coverage of 
his evidence. Viewers who at first 
phonud tû complain that their 
favuurite day-time soaps hid been 
wırtvelléd later phonel back to say 
tht it wis thi’ best programme they 
led sewn lor years. What they saw 
Wis HOt RÎ cnırtroüm 
erat; tt ı walrhed 
Hinusl OT 
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Squash 


Nicol! wins 
classic final 


RIlohard Jago In Bombay 


ETERNICOL produced per- 

hapa the fineat performance 
of his career to retain the 
Mahindra International here on 
Saturday in the beat match on 
the PSA tour in 1996. 

The Scot beat the top seed 
Rodney Eyles 13-15, 15-10, 7- 
15, 17-15, 15-13 after a scries 
of dramatic fuctuations during 
which Nicol looked on the way 
out at 10-4 in the fourth game 
and the Australian, despite 
cramp in his hand, clawed his 
way back from Š-1 ard 13-10 
down in the fifth before suc- 
cumbing. 

Nicol, the 23-ycar-old world 
No 3, carned much more than 
$16,000 for this tremendous 
100-minute cffort. He gave a 
performance of such tenacily 
and taclical acumen that it will 
have revived hopes that he canı 
mount a challenge to Jansher 
Khan’s aupremacy. 

He set out to deny Eylcs's for- 
midable high-paccd attack by 
trying to take thc initintive, using 
volley drops and boaats iniclli- 
genlly. At one stage, the favourite 
was within four points of victory 
when Nicol won a long rally with 
a forehand drive which took a 
nick. 

After that Eyles began to 
labour. He saved three game 
points but by then Nicol was 
doing well in the increasing 
number of exchanges at the front 
of the court and was able to 
volley more often. 


Football results 


FA CUP Second round: Bamıét 3, 
Wycombe 3; Blackpool û, Hednesiloed ¥: 
Bnsto! City 9, SI Albans 2; Cambndge O, 
Woking 2: Cardıft û, Gılıngham 2; Carlrs!a 1, 
Darırgton O; Ghesterfald 2, Srarborough Û; 
Chesler 1, Baston O; Enfaid 1, Pererborugh 
1; Hull 1, Creve 5: Leyton Orlenl 1, Şlevenage 
2: Luton 2. Boreham Wood 1; Mansfield O, 
Stocrponl 3; Notls Co 3, Rochda'e i: Preslon 
2, York 3; Sudbury 1, Brentfard 3; Walsall 1, 
Bumley 1; Watford ö, Ashford Town O; 
Wrexham 2, Scunthorpe 2. 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP Artenal 2, 
Derby Cal 2; Chalsea 2, Everlon 2: 
CGoveniry f, Toltenham 2: Lelcaater 1, 
Blackbum 1: Lherpool 0, Shetfleld Wed 1; 
Mıddfasbrough Û. Laeds O; Nottingham 

Forest O, Neuwvastie O; Southampton O, Aston 
Vila 1: Surrderland 1. Wrmbladon 3; West Ham 
2, Manchesler Utd 2. Leading positlonst 

1, Arsenal (played 17, polis 35$ 2,Wmbtecdon 
(16-31: 3, Liverpool (16-31). 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE Firat Divislorn 
herk 0 


O: Manchester City 3, 
Bradford 2: Oldnam 0, QPR 2; 0Q. 
Port Vala 1; Sheffleld Utd 1, Portanouth O7 
Stoke 2, Tranmere O; Weat Brom 2, Bokton 2. 
Leading positions 1, Balton (22-42); 
2, Shafftelkd Utd (21-38): 3, Bameley (21-38). 


TENNENTS SCOTTISH CUP First roundt 
Albian P, Fortsr P; Alloa 3, Harwick i: Elgin 
City O, VWYhitehll Wel 3: Huntley P, Ciyde P. 


BELL'® SCOTTISH LRAQUE Pramler 
Divlelonı Dumlemiline 2. Aberdeen 3; Hearts 
0Q, Ralih O: Kimarnock O, Dundeo Utd 2:; 
Motherwell 2, Colic 1; Rarwgers 4, Hbarmlan 3. 
Lending posltlonst 1. Rangers (14-35); 

2, Calta (14-27); 3, Aberdeen (16-25). . 


First Dlvialon: Atrorie P, Ccahank P; 
Dundee 2, Falkirk O; East Fila P, Parbck P; 
Morlan O, St Johnston 2: Ablon P, Sl 


Miren P. f.eading poslftonsı 1, St Johnston 
{17-38f, 2, Falkirk {17-20}; 3, Alrdirie (1 6-26]. 


Seoond Divislonı LMingston 2,. 
Sienhousemulr 1; Slranraer O, Brgchin 1. 
Leading poslilons! 1, Ayr (16-35); 

2, Lhingston (16-341; 3, Harmlton (16-31). 


Third Divisions Roses County 4, Moniroga 4. 
` Leading poslttons: 1. Montrose (1 7-30}; 
2, Inwemgss (1 6-29}; 3. Ross County (17-27). 


2 an wing's speed takes him pnat Walker 


PHOTOGRAPI1. FRANK BARON 


mains a comnıitted fan of their ball- 
in-hand elyle of play, “1 llke Barbar 
ians rugby ard they shoukl slay in 
the professional era," insisted the 
man who has been linked wilh sev- 
eral Courage League clubs in recent 
months. Whether Campese will 
sever his conımercial and media ties 
with Australia must be open to ques- 
tion. As he pointed out: “Business is 
the thing that holds me back there.” 
Sadly the Leicester forwards Back 
and Garforth (lid not have a suitable 
platform on which to relaunch their 
international claims. The hungry 
Wallabies ensured tlre Baa-Baas 
played most of the game without tle 
ball, so that tackling and clıasiny 
were always lop of the ageıla. 
Excellenl tries by the Australian 
{hreesquarters Roff and Horan enir 
phasisel the riclı vein of versatility 
\hrougloul the side — but the mar- 
gin could have been greater had he 
tourisis not Laken their’ foot off the 
accelerator iıı (he closing stages. 


of £100,000 by the club. It is ihe 
most swingeing penally levied on a 
player in Britain. Middlesbrough's 
chairman Steve Gibson said the 
fines on the player, who is believed 
to earn £16,000 a week, will con- 
tinue if he does nol toe the line. 


NGLAND cricketers scored the 

first victory of their tour of Zim- 
babwe when they beat Matabeleland 
by 59 runs in their one-day game at 
Bulawayo. The tourists made 210 
for 9 in their 50 overs — Nick 
Knight was the top scorer with 58 
——~ and dismissed the home side for’ 
151 in 43.3 overs. Earlier, England 
went down by seven wickets to 
Mashonaland in a four-day match, It 
was Mashonaland's first victory 
over a touring side. Scores: England 
197 and 180; Mashonaland 280 and 
98 for 3. 

In Australia, England A's winning 
run continued with a thrilling vic- 
tory over New South Wales in Syd- 
ney, with just three balls to spare. 
Chasing a target of 244, the tourists 
slumped to 162-7 but Glen Chapple 
hit a quickfire 22 to steady the ship. 
Ashley Giles and Dean Headley 
1hen forged an unbroken 39-rurn 
partnership to win the match. 


Scores: New South Wales 243-6 in - 


50 overs; England A 244 for 8. 


HE Premier League has an- 
nounced a £36 million, fouryear 
sponsorship deal with tlıe brewing 


. giant, Bass. The extension of the 


current . agreement represents a 
200 per cent Increase on the initial 


. £12 millon contract which. expires 


in the summer. 


Roff pass: 
and Underwood to score a try 
laking the ball forward and recycling 
il. We have talented players in the 
northern hemisphere but we're still 
trying to catch up with the southern 
hemisphere because we don't have 
the right sort of pyramid struclures 
needed for development. 1 think it 
will be very sad if lhe Barbarians 
were lost to top international rugby. f 
really enjoyed the game even though 
we were mostly going backwards." 
Surprisingly the Wallabies have 
come in for strong criticism back 
home because {lıey have nol repro- 
duced the uninhibited running and 
high scores of sume of their distin- 
guishecl predecessors, Yel within a 
month they achieved four Test wins 
with something to spare and effec- 
lively subdued strong provincial 
sides, Their unbeaten run was all 
the more laudable inı view of the ab- 
sence of lwo worlclclass forwards, 
Eales and Waugh, clue to injury. 
Notwithstanding the Ban-Baas' 
mediocre performance, Caınpese re- 


Mansell . . . test in Spain 


IGEL MANSELL, Formula One 

world champion in 1992, was 
due to test one of Jordan-Peugeot's 
F1 cars at Barcelona's Circuit de 
Catalunya this week, fuelling specu 
lation that the 43-yearold English 
man may be planning another 
comeback as partner to the team's 
other driver, 21-year-old Ralf Schur 
macher, in next year’s world charmpi- 
onship series. Elsewhete, Ligier 
have signecl the Japanese (iriver 
Shinji Nakano, aged 25, to partner 
Olivier Panis of France, and Tyrrell 
have chosen Jos Verstappen, the 24 
year-old Dutchman, to drive thelr 
new Ford Y8engined car alongslde 
Mika Salo in 1997. 


MERSON Moises Costa, Mid- , 


 dlesbrougb’s Brazilian star who 
has gone absent without leave three 
times, earned a pew place in foot- 


bajll's hall of infamy when it was re- 


.vealed that he haş beerı fined a total 
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Rugby Union Tour match: Barbarians 12 Australia 39 


Burke leads charge 
in runaway victory 


player on a tour that has yielded 12 
wins fron 12 games, underlined his 
burgeoning talent with 24 points 
from two tries, two penalty goals 
and four conversions. The New 
South Wales fullback set a cracking 
pace from the outset, tormenting 
the overworked Baa-Baas’' defence 
with sinewy running and deft passes 
that frequently created attacking 
options for team-mates on his shoul- 
der. It was a benchmark per- 
formance by a player wlıo seems 
destined for greatness. 

But it remains to be seen whether 
Saturday’s attendance of 65,000 will 
be repeated at future Barbarians 
meetings with touring sides eager 
to improve their match statistics. 
The listless mood that enveloped 
the crowd before halftime as the 
Wallabies notched up 27 points with 
crisp authority persisted until Alan 
Bateman and Scott Quinnell re- 
lieved tle gloom a little with a try 
apiece to give the hosts credibility. 

Just as they had done aginst 
Wales, Australia dominated the line- 
out thanks Lo the shrewd athletic 
work of Gavin, Giffin and Brial. Their 
technical superiorily in this crucial 
area left the AlJ Black lan Jones and 
ihe Quinnell brothers in a state of 
confusion 1ihat quickly spread 
through the sile and destroyed any 
prospects of a comeback. 

“We had reasonable hopes of com- 
peling but we made eleınentary mis- 
takes and goı punished," admıitted 
Rob Andrew, the Barbarians captain 
and fly-half. "The Australians are 
very strong up front, very strong at 


an English club for 11 years. Their 
next showdown will be against 
Porto in March, the first leg being 
played at Old Trafford. 

Giggs opened the scoring in the 
24th minute, and the Reds had nu 
merous chances to increase their 
lead before the interval. Cantona 
sealed it for his team in the 71st 
minute when he stole in behind the 
Viennese defence to guide home a 
David Beckhan) cross. 


ANCHESTER United, holders 
and nine-times winners of the 
FA Cup, will face eighttimes win- 
ners Tottenham Hotspur in the 
plum tle from Monday night's draw. 
The full draw is: Hednesford ¥ 
York; Middlesbrough v Chester; 
Wrexham or Scunthorpe v West 
Hany Luton v Bolton; Sheffield 
Wednesday v Grimsby; Manchester 
Utd v Tottenham; Stoke vy Stock- 
port; QPR v Huddersfield; Coventry 
v Woking; Notts County ¥ Aston 
Villa; Reading v Southampton; Crys 
tal Palace v Leeds; Everton v Swin- 
don; Gillingham v Derby; Chelea v 
West Brom; Carlisle v Tranmere; 
Brentford v Manchester City; Char 
ton v Newcastle; Blackburn v Port 
Vale; Crewe v Wimbledon; Norwich 


v Sheffield United; Liverpooj.Y Wal 


salj or Burnley; Leicester ..Y 


Southend; Arsenal v Sunderland;. 


Watford v Oxford; Nattingham For- 
est v Ipswich, The ties will be played 
on January 45. .. E 


Sports Dlary Shiv Sharma 


United they stand 


Robert Armstrong 
at Twickenham 


HE loss of Tim Stimpson 

with concussion for a manda- 

tory three weeks has set 
England a tricky selection problem 
for Saturday’s international against 
Argentina at Twickenham. When 
the coach Jack Rowell announces 
the team, Mike Catt may find him- 
self switched from fly-half to his old 
position of full-back, allowing Alex 
King to come off the bench and win 
his first cap in the No 10 shirt, 

It was a body-blow to the Barbar- 
ians as well as to England when 
Stimpson, who had made an impres- 
sive start to his international career 
in two games last month, was car- 
ried off midway through the first 
half of an embarrassingly one-sided 
defeat by the Wallabies. 

The Newcastle man went down in 
a crumpled heap after making a 
forthright tackle on David 
Campese, who later embellished his 
last representative appearance in 

England with a popular tı'y. 

The Barbarians’ failure to score 
until the final quarter, when Aus- 
iralia had already built up a 390 
leadl, raised serious questions about 
this traditional end-uftour fixture 
against anı invitatiun sicle that met 
only 48 hours before kick-off, No 
one could fault the Baa-Baas for 
courage and enthusiasın but those 
qualities were never sufficient lo 
give the pragınatic, pacy Wallabies a 
rus for their money. 

! Matt Burke, the most impressive 


OTH the English teams in- 
volved in Europe last week 
reached the quarter-finals of 
their respective conpetitions, New- 
castle United by defeating the 
French team Metz 2-0 at home to 
win 3-1 on aggregate in the Uefa 
Cup, and Manchester United over- 
coming Rapid Vienna by the same 
margin to qualify for the knock-out 
stage of the European Cup. 
Faustino Asprilla has made some- 
of a habit of scoring at St 
James’ Park on European nights, He 
Put himself on the score sheet 
against Halrustads in the first 
round, against Ferencvaros in the 
Second, and the Colombian star was 
shining brightly again when he 
Siruck twice within a minute to send 
Slde cruising into the last eight. 
„Asprilla sent the home fans wild 
With a close-range header on 80 
minutes and then danced through 
the Metz defence for his second. 
To celebrate the first goal the 
th American ripped off his shirt 
and lıoisted it high on a corner flag, 
for which he received a yellow card. 


it was his second bookable of. 


ke he will miss the first leg of 
next tie. Agprilla featured in the 


drama until the end when he was. 


stretchered off two minutes from 
time with a hamstring injury. 
ا‎ aE United 
0 lenna came from Ryan 
Giggs and Eric Cantona, ensuring a 
quarter-final place in the. premier 
Êuropean competition, the first by 
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ChesSS Leonard Barden 


pawn. 9 Nb3 dê Not Be?? 10 Bı 
d6 11c5. 10 Bf4 e5 11 Bd2 Bxe3 
12 Bxc3 Be6 13 Qd3 0-0 14 
Rac1l h6 15 h3 Rac8 16 Kh2 
Ne7 17 Nd2 d5 Black has de 
fended well and now provokes ey. 
changes. 

18 Bb4 dxc4 19 Qa3 
20 b3 Nc6 21 Bd6 Qd7 22 
Nxc4 Bxc4 23 Rxc4 Nd4 %4 
Rxc8 Qxc8 25 Qc5! Qxe5? One 
swap too far, Better İs Qe6! when 
the obvious 26 Bxb?7 puts White's 
bishops in a tangle by Nb5 27 Be? 
Qd?7 28 Re1 Re7, 

26 Bxc5 Nd7 27 Ba3 Nc 
28 Rd1 NfS8 29 Rd6 Rc8 30 
Bd5 a5 31 Kg2 h5 32 h4 a4 
Else 33 Bb? and Black soon loses a 
pawn. 33 bxa4 Ra8 34 Bb3 Na5š 
and Black lost on time — an 
achievement in itself with the new 
Fischer clocks, which at Wrexlıam 
gave players an extra 20 seconds lor 
every move made. After 35 Rd5 Ng 
36 Rb5 Ra7 37 Bb2 White is a sale 
pawn up and will either win the e5 
pawn or gradually infiltrate his 
pieces. 


No 2451 


“NO DBOMOO™N © 


a bc d e 1f 


White nıates in six moves (bY 
D ¥ Mills, 1881). All Black's replies 
are forced in a single line of play, 
and the trick is to finkl White's right 
move order. 


No 2450: 1 Ra2. Ife2 2 Qd4 (threat 
3 Qd6) exd4 3 Rxe2 mate. If B any 
Qb4 and 3 Qd6. If Nd2 2 Qa3 Ne43 
Nd8. If c3 2 Qxb3+ Ke? 3 QI7. IfKe7 
2 Qxe5+ K8 3 Qf6. 


HILE sponsors for UK chess 

are scarce, Wrexhan's an- 
nual tournament has continued into 
its third year as a unique partner- 
ship of public and private money, 
grandmaster and amateur organisa- 
tion. The council provides a venue, 
the Redwither Tower; local fibre- 
glass firm OwensCorning is the 
sponsor; Wrexham's own G M, 
Nigel Davies, invites the players; 
club members write the games 
bulletin. 

Davies has an excellent record on 
his home patch, winning in 1994 
and finishing runner-up in Octo- 
bers renewal to Chris Ward, the 
British champion. Ward's recent 
successes have earned him the GM 
title, and his first-prize decider at 
Tham showed shrewd psycho- 
ogy. 

The Indian summers of septua- 
genarian GMs Smyslov ancl Bron- 
stein, coupled with the good results 
of the veteran team in their annual 
match with women players, have 
attracted nıore senior GMs back to 
the arena. Many follow Smyslov's 
approach of aiming for early queen 
swaps 80 as to evade opening 
theory and reach simplifled posi- 
tions where their strategic experi 
ence counts, 

But in the recent Bacrot v 
Smyslov match, the French 13-year- 
old preyed on tlıe ex-world cham- 
pion's anxiety to exchange queens 
anl lured him into dubious 
endgames for which the teenager 
had prepared well. 

Ward used the same technique 
against Hungary's Csom, aware 
that the 56-year-old normally aims 
at a draw with the black pieces. 
Csom's game was defensible until a 
nervous queen swap brought an 
ending where his knights were no 
match for Ward's free-ranging 
bishops. 


Ward v Caom 


1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Bh4 
4 g3 c5 5 N3 cxd4 6 Nxd4 a6 7 
Bg2 Qc7 8 0-0? Nc6 Signalling 
Black's conservative approach, If 
Qxc4 9 Bg5 with compensation for a 


ILLUSTRATION: ANN HOBDAY 


of recycling. Yet it must be said, the 
person driving these methods is not 
the producer, but the consumer: the 
choice is ours. 

It is only with an awareness of the 
background to our conventional 
Christnıas dinner that one can fully 
appreciale methods at Thuxton. 
Here, turkeys are free range ancl 
organically reared, feeding on 
beans and corıı specifically grown 
for them at the farm. They spend 
most of their lives outdoors acqulir- 
ing a hardiness that precludes the 
need for any drugs. 

As 1 wandered the labyrinth of 
outbuildings, enjoying the constant 
spectacle of the turkey flocks, (not 
to mention the stags’ outbursts of 
convulsive gobbling) and sensing 
the blend of human values which un- 
derlies their environment — a mix- 
ture of sound commerce and simple 
agricultural decency — [ can't help 
regretting that Rookery Farm and 
its products might be considered by 
some as an expensive luxury. 


deepens to the colour of fresh blood, 
especially on the bird's wattle. 

A big nıale can weigh more than 
20lb, but as the current owner of 
Rookery Farm reassured me, size 
isıft everything, 

Current fuctory farm practices, 
using aû fast-growing, while- 
pluınaged breed developed after the 
second world war, can procluce 
birds of more than 7Olb. Unfortu- 
nately these annemic monsters are 
incapable of flight or breeding and 
are only just able to move, which is 
just as well, given tle concentration- 
camp environment they endure. To 
prevent fighting in {he cramped 
conditions the beak is cut down to a 
blunt scoop fit only for shovelling 
up high-protein feeds. 

Other dletary ingredients are 
regular antibiotics, without which 
the hothouse creatures would never 
flourish. Occasionally the remains 
of old turkey carcasses find their 
way back into the feed, which gives 
a whole new meaning to the concept 


30 LEISURE 


Gobble gobble gobble 


Mark Cooker 


ELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO 
is a bird with ah extraorıli- 
narily cosmopolitan her- 
itage. It was first domesticated by 
the indigenous inhabitants of Mex- 
ico, hundreds, possibly thousands, of 
years before Europeans arrived. By 
the time the Spanish conquistadlors 
invaded they found (he creatures 
strutting the courtyards and back 
sıreets of most Mesoamerican cities, 
Despile Lliese pre-Columbian ort 
gins, the bircl laş eventually become 
inseparable from the mast hallowed 
«late in lhe Christian calendar. n a 
few lays’ lîme they wil appear on 
xnmrone's tlinner table in many 
cuunlrles in fhe world. Curiously, 
wlıen it does urrive none of the dine 
ner guests will refer lo it by any of ils 
originnl American titles, like fotolin. 
‘They use one of several Buropean 
names prevlunsly applied to a gaınc- 
hid actnally from Africa (the 
muincafow}. But nowadays there's 
only one turkey, the sine qua non of 
the Christmas spread. 

However, [ suspect Rookery Farm 
in the village of Thuxton, Norfolk, is 
one of the few places where this 
crealure enjoys an almost sacred sta- 
tus. Here, the owners have been 
rearing lurkeys for generations ancl 
are some of the last practitioners in 
ıı uk regional ineluıstry. In previous 
centuries nı common sight of carly 
wînier wus the Norfolk poulterers 
tliving their birds on faot lo the Lon 
ılor nurkets, like Smitlifieldl — a tra- 
clition that led the turkeys to hecome 
known as Narfolk Blacks. [t is this 
same breed, some of the oldest ge- 
netic stock in Britain and closely re- 
sembling the will American species, 
that has been almost uniquely 
preserved at Thuxtan. , 

A more impresslve domestic fowl 
il would be hard to imagine, The 
stags stand almost waist-high and 
are a rich brown-black glossed with 
ioe, while on ا‎ feathers 
there are areas ol chequering. 
The bare skin ofits head is 2 ا‎ 
white sometimes tinged biue, 
allhough more usually this shade 


E E N I O ERR 
Quick crossword no. 344 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


1 foolishly believed to be partner's 
suit was worth a mention. “Five di#' 
monds," I said confidently. “Dou 
ble," said West, with equal firnıness 
— the difference was that his 
was justified, Until now, I had no 
real idea that I was in the middle of 
a nightmare, but the horrible truth 
was just about to surface. % 
“Five hearts,” said North, inviting 
me to choose another suit — at he 
five or six level, vulnerable against 
not! : 
But East passed, and I decided 
that here was a chance to give MY 
dear partner his choice of ways lO 
commit suicide. I passed as well, ex 
pecting West to double and North to 
bid one of his confounded suits. Bî 
West, confident that he could best 
five hearts by a lot, decided to lake 
the sure profit. 
So it was that five hearts 


by North — undoubled — becan : 
the final contract on this deal Î | 


must admit that, to his credit, MY 
partner played the hand well, cor” 


„| triving: an endplay on East wî 
allowed .him to escape for eight |: 


Yes, I know I said the score ¥ 


| minus 900. Despite the genel 


hilarity, East and West did not ا‎ 
look the.100 for honours! .. ', 


The bidding started like this: 


South West North East 
Zia Nemesis 
No 1y 

No 4(1) 
(D A splinter bid, showing diamond 
shortage and heart support. 

For your last clue, the final con- 
tract was not doubled, 


Confused? $o was I, because 
when West bid four diamonds my 
partner emerged with a double. 
Now, if you or I doubled an artificial 
bid, we would be showing length in 
the sult, suggesting a lead or 
a possible sacrifice to partner. But 
this North rueant it a§ a takeout 
double, showing length in spades 
and clubs! 

Why he would want to play in 
spades or clubs when we had no 
values and West, with short dia- 
monds, probably lıad quite a few 
black cards is a mystery to me, 
Besikles, since he and West had one 
diamoıxl each, and East a likely 
maximum of .four since he had. 
opened one heart, was I not marked 


.| with great length in the diamond 


sul? In any case, when East bid 
four hearts, 1, decided that my 
sevencard support . for what 


EMESIS appears in many 
,„ ¥ guises, but for her most recent 
visit to me she took the form of a lo- 
quacious Australian, This character, 
well known for his wild bidding and 
the dubious ability to hold a glass of 
beer, a cigarette and 13 cards in one 
hand, is one of the most feared op- 
ponents in the big game at TGR's, 
The only trouble is that his partners 
fear him even more. 

This deal resulted in the unusual 
score of minus 900. Your challenge 
1s to altempt to deduce what auction 
could have led to such a result. Of 
course, Ill give you a few clues, 
starting with lhe deal itself, North- 
South vulnerable, dealer North: 


North 

#4 K9832 

¥74 

۰ 10 

#AJ865 
West East 
4 AQ14 465 : 
¥ Q932 YAKJ1086 
+A +44743 
#10974 *Q 

South 

#J10 

Y5 

¢ KJ98652 

#K32 


| NENE 
aan zağne NS ENN FS 
Dî SEGIELD 
[lal clolrlz] HE 1َ E 
2 1 5 
cC 
ا2ا‎ z۵ | 
2 ا = ف‎ 
کے ا‎ 


10 War {or other) 
memorial (8) 


Across 


5 Sauce for 
beef (11) 
7 Alter (news 
material) {4) 
8 Informant or 
ındicator {8) 
9 Surgical 
pincers (7) 
11 Lowdown 
Informant (5) 
13 Move (camages) 
arĞuınd {5) 
f4 Lıhe Ethelrad, 
not like scouts (7) 
16 Slaughter-house 
{8} 
17 Beconie a 
member (4) 
18 Enough lo make 
a dilteronce (11) 


Down 12 Type of 
barorneter {7) 
1 Spoilt child (4) 15 New — book! (5) 
2 Symbol of 17 Derisive 
bureaucracy (3, 4} remark (4) 
3 Girl's name — 


come forih! {5) 
4 Remoteness (8) 
5 Rabias {11} 
6 Sauce for 
asparagus (11) 


